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Ir is now little more than three years since M. Hanotaux was made 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, with the surprising result that his repu- 
tation has remained unshaken. LEver since the brilliant opening of his 
career in 1894, Fortune has continued to smile on hin ; she has even 
been thoughtful enough to provide him with a secure retreat in case 
of any unforeseen accident. If the Chamber turns him out to-morrow 
in a fit of irritation, it will not much matter to him; true, he will 
neither be a senator nor a deputy, but he will always be an Acade- 
mician. If he casts a backward glance upon the path he has 
traversed, he will have reason to congratulate himself on this success 
‘'wenty years ago did M. Hanotaux, the young student, in his most 
extravagantly ambitious dreams, ever think that one day, after having 
accompanied a President of the Republic in the great capital of the 
North, and set his seal to the parchment which decides the peace of 
the world, he would enter the old Academy of Richelieu solemnly to 
crown his diplomatic victory with the triumph of the historian and the 
scholar ? 

We have not many records of his youth. He has not yet published 
his memoirs, and it is to contemporary magazines and journals that we 
have to go for biographical material which is scanty and necessarily 
incomplete. Born at Beaurevoir, in Picardy, the 19th of November, 
1853, Albert Auguste Gabriel Hanotaux, after an obscure college 
career, went like many others to try his fortune in the capital. He 
felt his way, first of all studying law, like Thiers, Gambetta, Jules 
Kavre—men whom he then saw masters of their country’s destiny. 
tlowever, at that time all eyes were turned towards Germany, in the 
hope of wresting from her the secret of her triumph. ‘Towards 1874 
there was hardly one young man with any feeling, moved by the 
ominous and tragic events happening in his country, who did not say 
to himself that it was his duty before all things to do the work of a 
citizen. At twenty, one’s aspirations turn towards nothing less than 
complete social renovation. Young people amuse themselves by 
watching the lights of their dreams wandering in the darkness ct 
the future, like so many guiding stars. Happy they who from 
the first can discover their true star through the gloom of destiny. 
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In his native country, round about Saint-Quentin, M. Hanotaux must 
have seen some of those tragic visions which can never be effaced, 
skies lurid, houses hollowed out by the flames, charred walls, and 
the great horror of a winter twilight brooding over battle-fields 
shrouded in snow. Nothing inspires energy more than suffering 
or at least the spectacle of suffering. But M. Hanotaux, the young 
Picard, had prudence as well as energy. He divined in the enemy 
that had just beaten his country a mysterious force which he determined 
io possess himself of. That is why he took the only line which could 
give hima knowledge of that methodical precision to which Germany, 
it is said, owes her fortune in science. By a ministerial decree of 
the 18th November, 1876, he was nominated a pupil of the Kcole des 
Chartes. In the examination he passed ninth out of sixteen candidates. 

It is only saints who forget themselves in their work. Every 
democracy has members who are as anxious to succeed on their own 
account as to do good to their country. Every year, about October, 
sees the incursion of these provincial hordes marching, so to speak, to 
the conquest of power. They are the Déracinés of M. Barrés. They 
have been torn from their native soil, swept along towards Paris, 
by the ambition that devours them. ‘They are to be seen in the 
streets preserving the accent and the characteristics of their race. 
In that Latin Quarter, their usual haunt, the gay Burgundian 
elbows the astute Picard, and the prudent Normand sits at the 
same coffee-table with the exuberant son of the South. From 
these youths will come the great men of Irance, ministers, literary 
men, historians, scientists, or those who will pass for such. The 
victory is to the most adroit. He will triumph who knows how to 
make his life a marvellous tissue of subtle patience and continuous 
effort. They know it. Listen to them as they talk. Does not their 
thirst for success break out in their impatient gestures—in their phrases 
destitute of logic, but with a certain beauty born of their vigour and 
their joy of life—in the vehement apostrophes they use in ordering a 
simple hock ? When, during some lecture on Roman Law or Paleography, 
the young Hanotaux, his attention wandering for the moment, raised 
his head and saw across the high melancholy windows, beyond the 
pointed roofs of old Paris, a corner of the blue sky of France, he did 
not yet know clearly whether he was to be an archivist or a deputy, 
but he most certainly meant to be a celebrity. 

His vocation was decided by an accident. The friendship of his 
compatriot, M. Henri Martin, had made him turn his attention to 
history, and he often went to ransack the manuscripts preserved in 
the public libraries. One day, at the Bibliothéque Nationale, he came 
across volume 521 of the Clairambault Collection. It was rebound 
and catalogued under the vague title of Miscellanea, and apparently 
contained articles relating only to the eighteenth century; but in 
glancing through it the practised eyes of the “Chartiste”’ fell upon a 
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well-known handwriting. M. Hanotaux had rediscovered the WMaxrimes 
7’ Etat of Cardinal Richelieu. From that day his fortune was made. 
LLenceforth he passed among scholars as one of them. Twenty years 
ago he had the same look of a quiet, bookish, rather shy student which 
we notice in him to-day. We can easily picture him going out of the 
library that day, and reaching the Latin Quarter, lost in thought ; 
surely if we could see into his heart we might find there the image of 
his future life such as he pictured it then, wrapt up in his texts, 
minutely and methodically busy, 

Ife spent three years at the Ecole des Chartes. At the first year’s 
examination he passed eighth out of sixteen candidates; the second 
year fifth out of fourteen. At last, in 1880, he submitted his Essay on 
Les Intendants de Province, les Ovigines et les Premiers Progrés de 
leur Institution (1550-1631), and received the diploma of Paleographie 
Archivist, the eleventh out of eleven candidates. We cannot refrain 
from quoting the following delightful instance of an academic judg- 
ment: “ M. Hanotaux’s essay,” so runs the examiners’ report addressed 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, “ brings us to modern history, 
a subject which is not outside the curriculum of the Keole des 
(‘hartes, so long as it is studied in a critical spirit and based on 
original documents. M. Hanotaux, already known by his discovery of 
Cardinal Richelieu’s Murimes d’ Etat, has attempted to throw light on 
the origin of the Institution of Intendants. If he has not given us a 
tinal solution, he has at least brought into the discussion new texts 
of which he will no doubt soon show the importance.” 

By this time M. Hanotaux was no longer a student; but he still 
found life difficult. He joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (on 
the 29th of February, 1879) as attached to the Archives. He climbed 
all the rungs of the ladder in succession. He was attached to the 
Cabinet on the 14th of January, 1880, was again attached to the sub- 
Directorship of the Archives on the Ist of February, became Under- 
Secretary to the Commission of the Archives on the 20th of March, 
and, a year after, Under-Secretary of the Ministerial Cabinet (the 
[8th of December, 1881). The appointments were poor ones, and 
he had some trouble in finding a publisher for the Essay. M. Hano- 
taux wrote articles on Richelieu for Le Temps and La République 
Frangaise ; he even collaborated for the Bibliotheque des Merveilles, 
in which series a book appeared with his name, under the title of 
Villes Retrouvées (Thebes @ Egypte, Ninive, Babylone, Troie, Carthage, 
Pompéi, Herculanum), in 1880, These many efforts at last obtained 
their reward ; he was nominated Maitre des Conférences at the Keole 
des Hautes Etudes, and decorated in 1882. Two years later the Essay 
appeared in its turn. 

At this moment he was pursuing two different careers. He 
was at the same time both a professor and an official of the 
Foreign Office. He was giving almost equal attention to the colonial 
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policy of England and the policy of Richelieu, the carly days of 
Louis XIII. and the Eastern Question. Put, though he had pub- 
lished successively his Henri Martin: sa vie, ses a “rres, SON te Mps 
(1885), and his Etudes Histori (ques sur le X |’ I ot he x Vif Siécle Cr 
France (1880), though, as a member of the Commission of Archives, 
he had undertaken the publication of the Znstructions données par les 
Rois de France a leurs Ambassadeurs d Rome (1888), and though he 
had prepared his great work on Cardinal Richelieu (of which the first 
volume did not appear till 1893, and the second obtained the 
Grand Prir Gobert at the Academy in 1896), he was only an historian 
on occasion. Like many officials of the Foreign (Office he devoted 
his leisure to study ;' but History, the mistress to whom men like 
Michelet or Augustin Thierry sacrificed their ambitions and their 
health, was not for him. 

The qualities which may be observed in these works, the clearness 
of exposition, the skilful marshalling of facts, the convincing logic, 
are marks of the scientific spirit, but by no means the signs of the 
speculative intelligence or the artistic imagination tormented with the 
desire to put life into the dead elements of a forgotten age. He has 
nothing of Taine’s boldness, who rises from the particular document 
to general ideas, and discloses in the passing fact the abiding law. 
No more has he Michelet’s lively temperament, his creative imagina- 
tion, the almost feminine soul that, by the fire of its love or hatred, 
can rekindle life in the heart of centuries long dead. But, lured 
by the logic of the one, led away by the magic power of the other, 
sometimes he borrows Taine’s method, without altogether believing 
in it; sometimes Michelet’s colour, of which all the time he has a 
faint distrust. Thus those original qualities which, in men like 
Taine or Michelet, we admire as the result of a philosophical system, 
or of a special temperament, become with M. Hanotaux mere literary 
method, a facon de voir, an after-thought, as it were, added to the 
already finished work, to the final selection of facts, or their arrange- 
ment in a definite order. In every historical work there must be as 
much artistic as scientific effort. The work of research or criticism 
once ended, we have no further need of the savant. Now is the 
right time, one would think, for the artist or the philosopher to speak. 
But, apparently, when M. Hanotaux writes his books, he denies 
them both admittance,? and has no ears but for the careful scholar 


(1) **Tous les loisirs d’une vie qui n’est pas uniquement réservée a 1’étude.’’— 
Histoire du Card. de Richelieu, Pref., viii. 

(2) Sometimes the “‘Chartiste’’ swallows up the literary man, as the following phrases 
show :—‘ Des solutions trop promptes, des affirmations mal étreintes.’’ ‘‘ Le négre, le 
bois d’ébéne, étre anonyme et sans patrie, est un chiffre dans le total, un profit ou une 
perte, selon qu’il vit ou qu’il meurt, dans le calcul indifférent du négoce Européen, qui 
transvase |’ Afrique en Amérique, sans se demander d’ow viennent les eaux noires qui 
alimentent pendant deux siécles le redoutable siphon.’’—‘‘ Le Partage de l'Afrique,’ 
Revue de Paris, March 1, 1896. 
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or the sagacious ** Chartiste.”” All the same, this gives him an im- 
mense advantage. Taine or Michelet are masters to whose voice 
we listen submissively, without venturing on objections; M. Hano- 
taux is a servant who carefully furnishes us with every link in the 
process, and shifts the responsibility of judgment on our shoulders. 
With them we have more than once shaken our heads incredulously ; 
with him we always feel ourselves in the presence of historic verity, 
and thus the very defects of this favourite of fortune become the 
most precious qualities. 

History was nothing more than a recreation for M. Hanotaux ; 
his political career absorbed his most brilliant energies. His pro- 
gress was rapid. In 1883, M. Ferry, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
made him joint Secretary of his Cabinet, and in 1885 sent him as 
Councillor to the Embassy at Constantinople, the Marquis de Noailles 
being then Ambassador. When, later on, he was made Minister, 
M. Hanotaux remembered his old chief, and did not fail to present 
the first vacant embassy to the man under whose orders he had once 
served. 

M. Hanotaux made an admirable official. Nobody knew better 
how to ransack documents to note the almost imperceptible progress 
of a negotiation, to discover by a series of inductions the right 
course to follow, or how to lay before the Minister the precise 
results of a minute research. The subordinate was as invaluable 
as the Minister was remarkable. If M. Hanotaux never lost 
sight of the smallest detail in the preparation of an affair, it was 
to M. Jules Ferry that prompt resolution and energetic decision 
belonged. The man of action was the happy complement of the 
man of books. M. Hanotaux played the part of assistant in 
that dangerous laboratory—the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. When 
all the apparatus was ready, the retorts delicately adjusted, the 
various chemical products arranged side by side, convenient to the 
hand, the chemist entered, rapidly combined them, and in a few 
seconds the experiment was successfully made. At the Foreign 
Office M. Hanotaux continued to apply the method that he had 
learned at the Ecole des Chartes. Is there not, after all, more than 
one point of resemblance between a yellow book issued by the 
National Press and some old document exhumed from the dust of 
the archives ? 

After an interval, during which M. Hanotaux was at the head 
of the Embassy at Constantinople, he suddenly abandoned the 
diplomatic service for Parliament. On the 18th of April, 1886, he 
was elected Deputy for the Département de l’Aisne by the serutin de 
iste, gaining 52,666 votes against 48,654 given to M. Gilbert- 
Boucher, the other Republican candidate. But success refused to 
follow him into the Chamber. It is difficult for a man who has 
always spoken in the respectful silence of the lecture hall to adapt 
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himself to the thumping of desks, the thunders of “/a Montagne,” 
even to the discreet “ ¢rés Lien” of the Left centre. M. Hanotaux 
did not often face that tribune where the impassioned and the 
enthusiastic triumph. He preferred the work of parliamentary com- 
missions. Intent on giving a strong organisation to the Union of 
the Left, he proposed, in concert with other members of that party, 
to convene the delegates of the departmental committees to a national 
congress, and to pass the statutes of a propagandist association (I eb- 
ruary, 1887). In July he made a speech in favour of the three 
years’ system of military service, since made law by the Statute 
of 1889. In 1888, d propos of the vote for supplies, he showed 
all the difficulties in which France is involved by the protectorate 
of the Catholics in the East. In 1889 he was engaged in oppos- 
ing General Boulanger, supporting a bill by which no one can 
be a candidate in more than two districts at a time, and by which 
the votes of every candidate violating this rule would be cancelled, 
if found in the ballot-boxes of a third district. We know that 
the Chamber adopted another and simpler scheme—the scrwtin 
@arrondissement (Laws of Feb. 15th and July 17th, 1889). As it 
happened, the new method of election was fatal to M. Hanotaux. 
Standing for the district of Vervins, in the general elections (Sept. 
22nd, 1889), he was thrown out by two thousand and odd votes, 
obtaining no more than 5,262, against 7,501 given to M. Cafarelli, 
the Bonapartist candidate. 

Fortune, always careful of the interests of M. Hanotaux, had 
set about to repair his error. In entering Parliament he was on 
the wrong road altogether. After three years’ effort he was just as 
unfit to be a Deputy as when he began. ‘The records of parlia- 
mentary debates at this period show him trying to answer objections, 
to put the laugh on his side—sometimes succeeding, more often 
failing. He seldom spoke withal, having apparently some scruples 
in profiting by that manuscript of his which was afterwards to render 
him such signal service. 

He had kept his title of plenipotentiary minister of the second 
class, and he made his way again, not without pleasure, we may 
imagine, towards the Quai d’Ursay. M. Ribot, the head of the 
department, gave him the sub-directorship of the protectorates. Some 
years later he was promoted to the post of comptroller of commercial 
and consular affairs, thus completing the last stage of his career. 
Short of being made minister he had no further to go. In March, 
1894, he was sent, with M. Haussmann, as a delegate to the con- 
ference at Brussels, convoked to settle African affairs. People began 
to notice that first volume of the life of Richelieu, to which he had 
put the finishing touches the year before. 

However, the Cabinet of which M. Casimir Périer was president fell 
on the 22nd May, and M. Dupuy, on whom devolved the formation of a 
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new Cabinet, after having thought fora moment of the ambassador 
of Constantinople for the portfolio of foreign affairs, finally offered 
it to M. Hanotaux. A little shiver of expectation went through the 
public. M. Dupuy’s choice excited much astonishment. The compt- 
roller of commercial and consular affairs had no political celebrity: 
His very name was only known to historians and the clerks of the 
Foreign Office. No one remembered the obscure deputy who sat for 
three years with the majority like a man satisfied with the existing 
order of things, and by no means desirous of being the hero of a 
call to order or a vote of censure. Notwithstanding, he was received 
with general favour. The first thoughts of the French are never 
their worst. When anew man succeeds to power, he is very often 
credited with qualities which he has not got; he is loaded with 
every virtue that can be desired, and turned into an imaginary per- 
sonage who, in a few weeks’ time, will have cruelly betrayed the 
opinion so generously formed of him. 

The actions of M. Hanotaux, however, so far from being criticised, 
at once won for him general confidence. He had failed as a 
deputy, but as a minister he had no difficulty in impressing an 
assembly remarkable for unbounded good-will and limited capacity. 
It was an immense consolation for the five hundred legislators of the 
Palais Bourbon to think that they had at the head of Foreign 
Affairs a thoroughly informed minister, who knew the exact geo- 
graphical position of the most insignificant French possessions, who 
could produce from his pocket, in answer to the smallest question, 
a paper on which were solved the knottiest problems presented by 
disputed territories, the Hinterland, the line of watershed; who 
strolled across the Black Continent with greater ease and safety than 
a provincial deputy across the district he represents. His very defects 
stood him in good stead. Boundless stores of latent energy might 
be imagined behind that impassive brow. The jealous care with 
which he refrained from laying before Parliament more than the 
amount of information strictly necessary might—who knows ?— 
conceal some tremendous State secret. Never improvising, hardly 
ever replying to interruptors, keeping silence after he had once made 
his speech, and leaving all discussion to the Premier, he seemed to 
soar sublimely above the heads of the assembly. With a minister 
like that members were naturally afraid of forming independent 
parties, lest they should be betrayed into some gross error, and appear 
in the eyes of the country to have compromised her prestige abroad. 

It was rarely that anybody attempted to inform himself of the 
facts ; and while waiting for the Yellow Books—whose publication was 
always indefinitely delayed—to ransack the Blue Books. The little 
mistakes (purposely exaggerated) made by M. Berthelot, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Bourgeois Cabinet (November Ist, 1895— 
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March 28th, 1896) only served to give greater authority to the voice 
of M. Hanotaux. Whether by address on his part, or by pure 
chance, M. Hanotaux appeared as the indispensable man. Tor three 
years he was, in the eyes of the majority of Frenchmen, the ideal 
minister, to whom they looked to give back to France her ancient 
superiority among nations. No sooner had a problem appeared 
on the International horizon than there was a ery of “ Hanotaux is 
there, Hanotaux is on the look-out.”” On the whole he in some 
measure deserved this touching confidence, for he extricated himself 
very creditably from more than one delicate affair. 

Krom the time when he first became Minister (May 29th, 1894), 
he was engaged with the Congo question. It may be remembered that 
England had concluded a treaty with the Independent State by 
which it ceded to her on lease a tract of territory taken on the frontier 
east of the Congo and extending for fifteen miles from the southern 
end of Lake Albert Edward to the northern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
and intended to connect the English possessions in East Africa with 
those in South Africa. England in return ceded to the State, either 
on lease or in full possession, certain portions of the disputed Franco- 
Congolese territory. M. Hanotaux and M. Haussmann were un- 
successful in their mission in Brussels. Arbitration was even thought 
of fora moment. When he succeeded to power M. Hanotaux relied 
upon former treaties to make good the claims of France. In _ par- 
ticular he invoked the principle of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, the sphere of whose influence includes the Nile Basin. “ It 
is not only a question of Africa,” he said to the Chamber on the 7th 
of June, “ but of international European right in its most legitimate 
and most universally acknowledged aspect... . For half a century 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire has been considered by all 
Kurope as the most certain basis of tranquillity, of peace, and of 
that mutual respect which the Powers owe to each other.’”” Then, 
recalling the fact that two years before France had refused to put her 
signature to a scheme for partition of the Nile Basin: “ The govern- 
ment of the Republic considers that France, who on many occasions 
has pledged herself to respect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
who has always insisted and will insist on maintaining the rights of 
the Sultan and the Khedive in the Nile Basin, cannot take the initia- 
tive in herself violating that high sovereignty and the body of prece- 
dents which I have just recalled to your notice.” 

The Chamber granted to the Minister the authority necessary to 
his diplomatic action by 527 votes. On the 14th of August, after 
some troublesome negotiations and thanks to the good offices of 
Germany, who was already beginning to show signs of that mistrust 
of England which has since developed into hostility, a treaty was 
signed at Paris between France and the Independent State. The State 
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eancelled the treaty previously concluded with England, while re- 
nouncing the right to exercise any political influence west and north 
of the line formed by the crest of the watershed between the Nile 
and Congo Basins, thus preventing England from uniting the two 
enormous divisions of her colonial empire in Africa. If the latest re- 
ports on the Marchand Mission are accurate, the Minister must be con- 
gratulated on having, in the interest of his country, given up for a mo- 
ment a principle so opportunely invoked at the beginning of his career. 

In the affair of Madagascar, M. Hanotaux showed that in colonial 
matters he had not only great constructive ideas, but a remarkable 
ability in knowing just when to abandon them. It would be use- 
less to retail the series of complications by which M. Larrouy, the 
envoy, was recalled in 1894 and M. Le Myre de Vilers commissioned 
to carry to the Government of Hova the ultimatum of the French 
Republic. Those who care to study an instance of diplomatic expert- 
hess as exquisite as ever was displayed by the English in the conquest 
of India should read the recent articles of Jean Carol in the Temps. M. 
Hanotaux, in announcing the failure of M. Le Myre de Vilers’ mission, 
demanded on the 13th of November 15,000 men and 65 millions of 
frances, which the Chamber granted to him a few days later. It was 
understood that France meant to establish in the island * the system 
of the protectorate with all its consequences.”” The scheme of a 
bilateral treaty was submitted to General Duchesne. In it the French 
government regarded the government of Hova as a real power; but 
the troops had no sooner embarked than public opinion went on 
another tack. The expedition threatened to be something more than 
a mere military parade, and the most distressing reports were current 
as to its fate. It was not protection that was meant but annexa- 
tion. M. Hanotaux was obliged to dispatch fresh instructions to 
the general. France now demanded from the Queen, instead of a 
treaty, a capitulation pure and simple. The dispatch sent out on the 
18th of September did not arrive at Antananarivo till the 7th of 
October. In the meanwhile M. Hanotaux was replaced in office by 
M. Berthelot. The new Minister, adopting M. Hanotaux’s last idea, 
substituted for the treaty concluded by General Duchesne, a unilateral 
declaration (January 18th, 1895). The prise de possession took the 
place of the protectorate, but it was not yet annexation pure and 
simple, for M. Berthelot refused to submit the treaty to the approval 
of the Chamber, as is required by article eight of the Lo/ Constitution- 
nelle of the 16th of July, 1875. M. Bourgeois, the real inspirer of 
this policy, would not enter into any agreement with the Queen. The 
capitulation remained always revocable at the option of the French 
(sovernment, and with such an elastic formula as prise de possession 
it was always possible to pacify public opinion as expressed by jour- 
nalists insufficiently posted in the facts. 
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When in April M. Hanotaux again succeeded to power, he thus 
found in Madagascar an actual annexation and a legal quasi-protec- 
torate. After some conscientious scruples, with his passion for well- 
defined situations, and his fear of complications with foreign powers, 
to say nothing of his desire to propitiate opinion, he went back on 
the policy which he had defended with such magnificent conviction in 
the Revue de Paris and in his book on L’ Affaire de Madagascar, and 
obtained a vote of Parliament for the annexation of the great African 
island. 

The freedom with which he had just sacrificed his most cherished 
ideas to public opinion, procured him some popularity. It was not 
the first time that he had yielded to the seductions of the populace ; 
for it was to please the French people that he tried to bring about an 
understanding between [Trance and Russia. He had even the 
supreme ability to create the belief that he had contributed largely 
to the understanding between the two Powers. There was rumour of 
a friendship between him and Prince Lobanoff ; it was supposed that 
their historical studies were of such a nature as to imply some peculiar 
intellectual sympathy. One of them was interested in Paul I., the 
other in Cardinal Richelieu ; one had collected the papers of French 
emigrants by the thousand, the other had ransacked all the libraries 
for exhaustive information as to the state of France at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century ; consequently the two ministers ought to 
understand one another. Only twenty-five years after the war, it 
was considered quite the natural thing to dispatch a squadron to the 
festival at Kiel, because the French ships of war had entered 
harbour flanked with the Russian ships of war. At bottom, public 
opinion was tricked. It was the triumph of M. Jules Ferry’s idea, 
against which France had so loudly protested some years before. 
Like a faithful pupil of Ferry, M. Hanotaux had no wish to see 
France isolated. He feared for her the situation which we see so 
often in life. A woman gives up society when she goes into mourn- 
ing; she denies herself to her friends; she does not wish for any 
friends. In a little time she begins to complain of solitude ; but it is 
by no means an easy thing to take her old place. In going to Kiel, 
France had very much the air of some high-born coquette who, after 
retiring from the world, is again introduced by some friend into the 
society of which she was once the presiding genius. 

It is more difficult to explain M. Hanotaux’s policy in the Far 
East, at the close of the Chino-Japanese war. There it looked very 
much as if the French were carrying out the terms of an agreement 
concluded with Russia. Enthusiastic patriots did not fail to con- 
gratulate themselves on the situation, and the independent spirits to 
protest. The Socialists wanted to attack the Minister, but they 
were silenced by the accusation of playing into the hands of the 
hereditary enemy, of compromising “the Alliance,” and of being 
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little better than cosmopolitans. Since then the same arguments have 
been reproduced ad nauseam, till they have become platitudes of the 
platform. Still, it is possible to imagine a Far East without Russia, 
and in that corner of the world France, in the long run, would never 
have suffered the Japanese to plunder unassisted the Chinese giant 
whom they had just stretched on the turf. Without Russia M. 
Hanotaux might have managed to leave this young and somewhat 
inexperienced nation the glory of having crushed the inflated pride of 
a decadent Empire. At the beginning of their existence what nations 
chiefly want is to acquire military renown. What, then, is the good 
of letting them have all the profit as well? It was found that 
in the Far East the interests of France and Russia were identical, and 
the two Powers joined hands the better to serve them. Germany 
stood by them for the time, completing a Triple Alliance, the strange- 
ness of which may be seen again in the Far East, where such unfore- 
seen events are continually happening. 

Unfortunately, Eastern affairs were to disclose certain divergences 
between the two Governments, and to prove that the agreement, if it 
really existed, had all the fragility of that secret convention between 
Germany and Russia, of whose existence we learnt the other day 
through the indiscreet revelations of Prince Bismarck. We will not 
dwell on the sad events of the last year, more than is sufficient to 
give us the clue to the policy pursued by M. Hanotaux. We saw 
this Minister invoke the principle of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Kimpire in order to settle the Congo question. He has been unwilling 
to retract, even after the massacres of Sassoun and Trebizond, after 
the bloody butchery in the streets of Constantinople, even after the 
armed intervention of Greece. Loyal to his principle, which pledges 
him to maintain the actual state of things in Europe, against 
Germany, who is favourable to Turkey, against England, who is 
favourable to the Corea, against Russia, who is fettered by her own 
engagements, M. Hanotaux defended the policy of the agreement. 
He has always believed in the Concert of Europe, and has tried all 
means to retain those undisciplined members who have attempted to 
back out of it. If Europe lent herself to that policy, and if M. 
Hanotaux obtained the amazing result of seeing two of her most 
renowned statesmen, Lord Salisbury and Comte Mouravieff, coming 
to confer with him, it is because he is able to divine the secret desires 
of the nations. In the eyes of an anxious Europe, weary of her pro- 
digious preparations for war, trembling at the thought that some 
imprudent hands may any moment set fire to her powder magazines, 
he has conjured up the phantom of a merciless war, interrupting her 
economical development, hindering and exhausting her reserves, doom- 
ing her for twenty years to the painful task of regeneration and 
reconstruction, in a word, causing her to fail in that work of civili- 
sation which she imagines that destiny has specially reserved for her. 
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At home, however, the hitherto spotless reputation of M. Hano- 
taux came out of the ordeal with its glory somewhat diminished. For 
the first time he had let himself drift with a current which seemed 
for a moment strong enough to carry him away. He temporised, 
invoked principles—the equilibrium of Europe, /’A//iance, and so on. 
Public opinion, unnerved for “a moment, was reassured; the Arme- 
nian and Philhellenic agitation, so skilfully repressed, quieted gradu- 
ally down. <As it happened, the Chamber had never appeared 
unfavourable to its Minister. It is to the press that we must look 
for reasoned criticism, and the exposition of a political system the 
very opposite of his. During that crisis, when the Radicals seemed 
to have given up Parliament, the real leader of the Opposition was 
neither a senator nor a deputy, but an academician. At last M. 
Hanotaux won the victory. He succeeded in being elected a 
member of the Academy (April Ist); not without seme difficulty, 
only passing the fourth time by a majority of 18 out of 54 and 
13 blanks. 

Let us now look back over this three years’ Ministry, and try 
to find out the probable springs of M. Hanotaux’s action. 

In the first place, it should be noticed that he has never himself 
provoked any of the affairs with which his name is so intimately 
associated to-day; he has simply taken advantage of the legacy left 
him by his predecessors. He knows his lack of initiative, and allows 
for it. See, for instance, in what terms he speaks of the expedition 
to Madagascar :—*‘ There is nothing accidental or unforeseen in the 
circumstances which led France to exercise decisive action. They 
by no means arose from the caprice of any individual will; they were 
the results of all the traditional and successive past, by slow degrees 
leading up to the present hour, and shaping the decisions which it 
imposes upon you.” We recognise the official always trying to 
shelter himself behind some will superior to his own. When 
M. Hanotaux cannot feel the responsible minister above him, he falls 
back upon M. Taine’s historic determinism, and creates a master for 
himself in the fatal play of circumstances. 

Beside this lack of initiative, observe the prudence of the student 
accustomed to advance only step by step, never by impetus, never 
by sudden leaps. Look through the Yellow Books, and you will find 
him at every turn asking the advice of the ambassadors. He is not a 
master speaking to his subordinates, he is rather a professor in the 
higher schools asking his pupils to collaborate with him in a common 
work. 

But the official has his weaknesses as well as his qualities. By 
his very nature he is distrustful. M. Hanotaux, with whom profes- 
sional secrecy is a superstition, mistrusts opinion too much. Hence 
the irritation shown throughout the country last spring. M. Hano- 
taux waited three years before publishing his official report of 
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Armenian affairs. On the other hand, he has been aceused of 
having provoked the dismissal of M. Casimir-Périer, whom he neg- 
lected to furnish with the necessary information as to the course of 
affairs. He lives too much in the past, and, forgetting that he serves 
a democracy, he tries to rehabilitate the methods dear to diplomatists 


under an absolute monarchy. 

Beneath the Minister, then, we always come upon the official, 
which would be hardly enough, if he were not at the same time 
the wise scholar, capable of observing, of grouping facts, and of 
having constructive ideas. See how he justifies the sending of the 


French squadron to Kiel—it is an exposition of his entire policy :— 
‘In none of its acts has the present government departed from the 
general lines of foreign policy pursued by France since 1871. . 
This policy is the necessary result, so to speak, of the very circum- 
stances of our history. It has aimed at re-establishing the country, 
not by persistence in isolation, but by keeping a vigilant eye on 
those favourable circumstances which, by giving France her place 
in the Concert of European Powers, will permit her to prove to all, 
not only her reconquered authority, but also the necessity of her exist- 
ence and of her power in the equilibrium of Europe and the world.” 
There are two ways of conceiving this active foreign policy of 
France. We may say with Gambetta that she should direct all her 
energies in the same mind, and in all her actions aim only at the 
same end—/a revanche. It is a frank policy; there is nothing 
calculating or Machiavellian about it; it is suitable to a cold, calm, 
self-opinionated people ; practised with intelligence, it is not wanting 
in a certain grandeur. M. Ferry was the first to adopt another 
policy more appropriate to the turns and subtleties of his diplomacy. 
Little by little, by force of seeing France always on the spot, 
speaking just at the propitious moment, using language full ot 
good sense and moderation, the Concert of Europe, after having 
turned its back on her, will end by listening to her. France knows 
how to render all sorts of discreet little services, to make her own 
use of the cupidities, the blind hatreds, the brutal and unreasoning 
passions of the Great Powers, and the time will come when it will 
be considered the natural thing that she should take her old place 
at the common table. That is the policy adopted by M. Hanotaux. 
All the same, he can find only a Platonic satisfaction in it. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is not only ambitious for the influence 
and authority of France, he also aims at her territorial aggrandise- 
ment. M. Hanotaux, like his master, M. Ferry, is a warm partisan 
of Colonial policy. “Is it not the same with a great nation as with 
individuals ; can she, in the plenitude of her strength and maturity, 
sit down by the roadside and be belated with repose amidst the 
activity of the universal life?’ Here, again, M. Hanotaux is a 
fatalist; he is content if he can disentangle from the chaos of 
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changing events the terms in which destiny formulates her 
sentence :—‘* Whether we approve or whether we blame, France, 
like the majority of European Powers, is drawn towards a policy 
of expansion abroad which does not spring from reasoned will or 
calculating design alone, but is the natural result of that need of 
action which, with vigorous nations, counts as one of the surest 
symptoms of health.” 

All the same, it would be a mistake to picture M. Hanotaux 
setting out on adventure guided by nothing but desire for conquest. 
He has very definite ideas of the part France has to play as a 
colonial Power. You will not find him, like certain fanatics of the 
Colonial Party, sending out to the conquest of Africa all the 
Capucins that the mother-country does not know what to do with. 
Like M. Ferry, he thinks that it is not the France of yesterday— 
bound in fee to a particular religion—whose influence must be 
extended; but the France of to-day, making at regular intervals 
most praiseworthy efforts to be liberal and tolerant, as well as 
laique. It is this principle that inspires M. Hanotaux the historian, 
when he blames Henri IV. for recalling the Jesuits, and makes 
their Order responsible for the general weakening of character in the 
last century ; it is by the same principle that, in 1888, M. Hanotaux, 
the Deputy, asserted that it was a gross mistake to increase the 
subsidy granted to the Catholic missions in the East. He wishes 
to extend the influence of Irance, not that of the Church. “It is 
the Sultan with his high authority, it is the Turkish soldier, with his 
peaceable and gentle ways, which constitute the religious police in 
that weltering chaos of religions which we call the East.” We have 
here an idea which may serve to explain the action of France in 
Eastern affairs. If, in the East, she has interests which are 
greater than the protectorate of the Catholics, she will sacrifice the 
protectorate. 

It is certain that, even after the slaughter of last year, M. Hanotaux 
will still keep to his word. He is an impassive and fatalist politician 
who long ago accepted the necessities of power. ‘Trickery and 
lying are, alas! most necessary parts of the art of governing men. 
Diplomacy takes advantage of those long, dull machinations which, 
at the appointed hour, burst forth like a mine, and blow up. the 
adyersary’s counter-schemes. In the same way cruelty, whether it 
appears in tragic form, in the fever of battle, or whether it springs 
from that high and proud dominion which a man exercises over 
himself when he stifles, in the name of what he believes to be 
superior reason, his merciful instincts—cruelty, I say, has its noble, 
its great, its necessary, and—it must be said—its excusable side. 
Catholics have maintained that bloodshed is sometimes part of the 
designs of Providence. Modern science is compelled to recognise 
that social life is a struggle, and that this struggle may occasion 
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moments of pitiless intoxication.” (Ltudes, pp. 42, 43.) M. Hano- 
taux should admire the Sultan. 

Are we to see in this policy of a French Minister, in this coldness, 
this impassivity, the mark of a statesman? As a matter of fact this 
name is given to every individual sufficiently favoured by chance to 
keep himself in power. In this sense the statesman would mean the 
rope-dancer, or the skilful swimmer who succeeds by a four de force in 
neither going against the current nor being carried away by it. A 
few years ago M. de Freycinet was the celebrated champion of this 
curious sport. Either through opposition or contempt for all equili- 
brists, there is a prejudice in favour of the view which regards 
as true statesmen those Ministers who have won a certain renown in 
the memory of nations. They have even been known to receive credit 
for the great things accomplished in their time independently from 
the will of man. It seems that we cannot include M. Hanotaux in 
the category of those men of genius whose honour it has been to guide 
the world. It would be just as difficult to make him out a partisan 
of Jaissez faire, ironically sceptical as to general ideas, taking the 
world as it is, and trying to accommodate himself to it. M. Hanotaux 
has not the look of a sceptic, and if he recognises that he has been 
mistaken, he does not know how to smile at his mistake. He has 
very simple constructive ideas, which he has borrowed from another, 
but he has never been able to give them any true unity or rational 
ground in deducing them from some metaphysical system as the 
hidden spring of all his actions. He is no more a Cromwell than a 
Charles II. ; he is a grave and serious Opportunist, and a Minister of 
the Third Republic. 

For, if he has no system, at least he has a method which he applies in 
all his functions, in all his works. At the Quai d’Orsay he has always 
remained the studious “ Chartiste” of 1876. The things that hindered 
him from producing a great historical work have made him a perfect 
official. To the headship of the department where he worked so long 
as a subordinate, he brought the same spirit of slow and minute 
labour, the same cold passion for clearness and precision, the same 
prudence carried to the length of inertia. In the repository of 
archives in the Bibliothéque Nationale he spent fifteen years in 
tabulating documents on the youth of Cardinal Richelieu. At the 
end of these prodigious researches he admitted that his opinion on 
the great man was not in the least different from the ordinary one. 
The result of his labours might serve to modify some points of 
detail, might draw others from obscurity, or illuminate more clearly 
the figure of the Minister of Louis XIII. Certain parts still 
remained in shadow. With a slow gesture, cautious but sure, 
M. Hanotaux brought the light to bear on them, very much as 
in a theatre they delicately adjust the reflector, so as to modify the 
light on the stage, and behind the figure of the Cardinal Duke, which 
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stands out with such life in history, behold there appeared, sifted 
to the bottom, all the intrigues and the often tragic chicaneries of the 
Court of Marie de Médicis. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
M. Hanotaux has done the same thing: he has begun the most 
methodical researches into the state of Europe; he has taken notes, 
or got his ambassadors to take them; has observed the sentiments 
which agitate the nations; has tried to divine their desires, and as 
sentiments and desires were obviously the same, he has uttered 
them aloud, and enlightened the Powers as to their secret intentions 
and unavowed fears. It is to this that his policy is limited for the 
moment. 

He has somewhere drawn the portrait of statesmen sprung from 
Picardy : * They are all men of enterprise, of clear intelligence, of a 
ready hand, of energetic decision, of authority at times almost brutal.” 
I am afraid his native country must disown him.’ In this timid 
scholar, buried in his documents, fearing in the tribune the ironical 
cries of * Lisez, monsicur !” from the Socialist party, and at every 
interruption turning supplicating glances towards M. Meline, there 
is nothing of his fellow-countrymen, John Calvin and Camille Des- 
moulins. And yet this man of patience, with his light fatalism, 
mistrustful to excess and exceeding supple, is the right Minister for 
the French Republic. The Republic—that is to say, the sum of the 
interests of financiers, of artisans, of land-owners, of proprietors in 
the funds—as everybody knows, aspires before all to rest and tran- 
quillity. Like a faithful servant M. Hanotaux guarantees her peace 
without the humiliations of it. 

Thus if we would find his like among his predecessors we must go 
back to the eighteenth century. There was then in France a well- 
known diplomatist whose task it was to insure for the monarch long 
years of well-being and quiet. He was a careful clerk, a conscien- 
tious agent, and he knew how to adopt on occasion the fine manner 
of a Minister of the Roi-Solei?. Only M. Hanotaux is still more 
prudent than the Cardinal de Fleury, because he serves a more capri- 
cious master. Obviously, we cannot raise statues to a man like that, 
or bestow his name on market-places or on thoroughfares. But who 
knows what the future is reserving for him? Like all men with great 
ambitions, he believes in his star, and fate has never yet ceased to 
flatter him. Nobody can resist him. He makes his will felt in 
Africa, in Asia, at the heart of the Concert of Europe; and 
receiving him under the dome of the Institute, the Academy too has 
yielded to the seductions of the man whom Fortune pursues so con- 
spicuously with her favour. 

+ * 
* 
All the same, the Picards were not indifferert to the Lurst of enthusiasm which 
in France followed the official proclamation of the Alliance. They offered their illus- 
trious countryman a sword of honour. 
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Tiiost who concern themselves with vindications of dead and buried 
iconoclasts, may find food for thought in the exhibitions now open at 
the Royal Academy and the New Gallery. In neither case are the 
impressions there to be experienced likely to be wholly comforting. 
At the Royal Academy there is what we may call a full measure of 
pictures—a measure pressed down and overflowing; at the New 
Gallery a rather meagre “special selection’ of D. G. Rossetti’s, upon 
what principle made it is difficult to say. 

At the Royal Academy the public—a not very discriminating one 
—gives all signs and tokens of high enjoyment. The great rooms 
are crowded with people, many of whom might have stepped down 
out of Millais’ later pictures. The class of public attracted would 
not be a subject for mention, were it not that it seems to prove to 
what an extent the various Millais’ types of costume and feature would 
seem to have impressed themselves upon that public. 

At the New Gallery, on the other hand, the room consecrated to 
Xossetti is not inconveniently crowded by a public of a rather different 
character—a type, be it said, not markedly Rossettian. Maidens 
seem nowadays to have abandoned the struggle for wsthetic life. Yet, 
in its day, the impress of Rossetti’s ideal was more marked—or at 
least more noticeable—than is that of Millais’ to-day. 

If the Millais exhibition is mercilessly inclusive, the New Gallery 
gathering of Rossettis is almost as unpleasantly selected. Rossetti," 
in fact, comes off very badly. If we must judge him from the pic- 
tures there to be seen, we must give him a lower place among artists 
than he certainly deserves. We should almost be forced to say that 
he was one of those who only occasionally produced a masterpiece. 

Millais, on the other hand, suffers from over-representation. But 
a good idea of how great a man he really was, may be gained at the 
cost of a great deal of winnowing. The process, however, is easier 
than it might be in the case of a lesser man; for Millais’ bad pic- 
tures, in spite of the fact that they are obviously the productions of a 
master, are so manifestly bad as to take up very little of one’s time 
and attention. 

In writing of Rossetti, at the New Gallery, therefore, we must be 
careful to employ our powers of memory— memory of the great 


(1) It is to be said that the New Gallery has been much hampered by the fact that so 
many of Rossetti’s works are in public and corporation galleries, which evince a daily 
increasing dislike to lending their pictures. 
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absent works; in writing of Millais we shall not be too kind if we are 
careful to forget much that hangs before us. 

Millais, during the time that he was a pre-Raphaelite Brother 
(let us say between 1849 and 1859), must be called the greater 
painter. Passion and sentiment set aside, “ Lorenzo and Isabella” 
(Royal Academy, 25, 1849) ; “The Carpenter’s Shop” (57, 1850) ; 
“The Woodman’s Daughter” (33, 1851); “The Blind Girl” (56, 
1856) ; “ Isumbras” (47, 1857) ; “ The Vale of Rest” (9, 1858), must 
outweigh “ The Annunciation,” “ The Girlhood of Mary Virgin” (New 
Gallery, 27, 1849), and the other works that Rossetti produced during 
the same years. 

In this, of course, there is nothing to be wondered at. Millais, 
young as he was, was nevertheless a trained artist. He had, at least, 
learned all that the Academy Schools had to teach, and thus brought 
to the work an amount of experience and a knowledge of technique 
quite beyond those of Rossetti, whose studies had been hitherto of a 
ather perfunctory nature. 

Nevertheless, Rossetti appears to the present writer unquestionably 
to surpass Millais during that period when both painters had allowed 
their styles to broaden out. The process seems with both to have 
taken much the same course. They usually included in their pic- 
tures some object or objects painted with the extreme minuteness of 
their earlier days, and to have filled in the rest of their canvases 
less carefully. This might occasionally lend to the pictures an 
air of faulty composition. How well Millais avoided this may 
be seen in the two pictures “Asleep” and “Just Awake” (Royal 
Academy, 22 and 24, 1867). Here the quilts on the beds are painted 
with a good deal of care (and the care is certainly not thrown away ) ; 
yet, in each case, the effect of the whole picture is by no means 
incongruous. 

It may be said that Millais’ work in the ’sixties and early ’seventies 
is a justification of the movement as a simple training school. Be- 
tween the “ Eve of St. Agnes” (152, 1863) and the “ North-West 
Passage,” we have a number of such differing works as “ Swallow, 
Swallow” (36, 1864) ; “Greenwich Pensioners” (175, 1869); and 
the noble “ Chill October ”’ (108, 1870). 

Millais, self-possessed and unemotional as he seems on the whole, 
was without doubt a really impressionable man. Many of his pic- 
tures appear to have been painted under the influences of some style 
or even of some strong emotion. The latter is certainly the case in 
“ Chill October,” and it is difficult to account otherwise for the dis- 
agreeable “ Ransom ” (30, 1862), “ Jepthah’s Daughter ” (98, 1867), 
unless, indeed, we regard them as experiments in looking backwards. 

Little by little Millais drifted into the style of picture that found 
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due publicity in Christmas numbers and shop windows. Succeed- 
ing years brought a succession of portraits of uninteresting ladies, 
and of equally uninteresting children. This is, of course, an ill4 
tempered and unjust view of a great painter’s work, yet it is not an 
unnatural outcome of the depression caused by the apparently endless 
procession of works of this nature at the Royal Academy exhibition: 
Occasionally the great Millais would show himself, as for instance in 
the portrait of Mrs. Jopling (71, 1879), to name one out of several. 
Occasionally, too, as in “ For the Squire” (117, 1882), a carefully- 
painted hood, or what not, lends interest even to a trite picture. 
As much may be said for “A Message from the Deep,” in which 
the character of the young girl, who is engrossed in a letter not 
addressed to her, is excellently rendered. Millais, indeed, had a re- 
markable knack of expressing character. One cannot but wonder 
whether many of his female sitters were not disagreeably impressed 
with that fact. For that reason his portraits of men were as a rule 
excellent; sometimes, indeed, as in that of Mr. Hook, they almost) 
lure one into superlatives. The historic pictures that Millais painted 
during this period (say between the years 1874, the year of the 
* North-West Passage,”’ and the year 1895, which saw the exhibition 
of ‘Speak, Speak”) seem, unless we include the “ Diana Vernon,” 
to number only one; “The Princes in the Tower,” a not very note- 
worthy performance. 

Judging Rossetti in the same disagreeable manner, we may bring 
against him, too, the charge that succeeding years seem to have brought 
from him a succession of portraits of ladies of comparatively unvarying 
type—yet Rossetti’s ladies are put upon canvas in a manner far more 
poetic. Rossetti saw such part of the world as he chose to see through 
more emotional eyes. He was, of course, a poet; and when he ex- 
pressed himself on canvas his grammar was, at times, far more faulty 
than was Millais’; but his sentiment was certainly surer within its 
own limits. A number of his works are not up to the mark (this is 
the case in too many of those exhibited at the New Gallery), and 
some of his work was almost as bad as Millais’ at his very worst. 

The commercial element, sad as it is to have to write it, must have 
been the cause of whatever falling off is to be seen in the works of 
both men. That such should have been the case with two such painters 
as Millais and Rossetti is, perhaps, a sad comment upon the times in 
which we live. The responsibility for the crime rests to a great extent 
upon the public that held out the golden bribes, and the public is the 
real loser. A man has, after all, the right to decide for himself whether 
or no he shall paint for money, and Rossetti at least had borne adversity 
for many years before he allowed himself to reap an easy, if inglorious, 
harvest. 

02 
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Millais, as an artist, was the less favoured by fate. In his case the 
class of pictures that proved most marketable was essentially unin- 
teresting; and Millais depended to a great extent for inspiration 
upon his subject. Rossetti, on the other hand, could so well transfer 
his emotion into the record of the features of one.or other of his 
models that, poet as he was, even his most casual efforts seem to take 
higher rank than the “ stop-gaps”’ of Millais.' 

For this reason, if for no other, it would seem to the present 
writer that the later works of Rossetti must be esteemed more 
highly than the corresponding ones of Millais. Remembering such 
pictures as the “ Beata Beatrix” (neither of the versions is at the 
New Gallery), “The Blessed Damosel” (the less preferable version 
is No. 63 at the New Gallery), “ The Bride ” (not at the New Gallery), 
“* Proserpine ” (New Gallery, 21), and the exquisite “La Ghirlandata ” 
(absent), to name only those that occur to the mind without conside- 
ration, one cannot but give the preference over Millais’ later period 
to Rossetti’s. 

Even as a depiction of a girl-child Rossetti’s “ Joli Coour” (New 
Gallery, 55) is preferable to most of Millais’ children. The girl is, 
of course, older, has, indeed, passed out of the stages of babydom ; 
but that fact illustrates well Rossetti’s appreciation of his own 
limitations. 

The present writer, it is true, for family and other reasons, is open 
to the danger of favouring Rossetti. The judgment may, therefore, 
be taken as, to some extent, a biassed one, and is uttered not without 
reservation. 

It is curious to consider to how great an extent Millais, as far as 
the public is concerned, was Millais the artist, how little Millais the 
man. Of the three great pre-Raphaelite painters, Rossetti had an 
unknown, but none the less piquant, and much canvassed personality. 
Mr. Hunt has always been, to some extent, a public character; but 
Millais, who should have had about him at least some of the official 
glamour attaching to a distinguished R.A., seemed, if not sedulously 
to efface himself, at least to make absolutely no attempt to let his 
personality become public property. 

His life in its broad outlines was an ideal one for a painter of a 
«certain type. He was looked upon as an infant genius. He then 
painted with facility, but without conviction we must think, master- 


(1) It is rather interesting in this connection to remember that the last works of 
Millais were pictures that must be called historical. It was as if he had grown rather 
weary of a less worthy walk in art life, and had determined to return to some extent to 
his old-time habits. Millais’ ‘‘ Fore-runner’’ (1896), ‘St. Stephen’? (1895), and 
“*Speak, Speak’’ (1895), by the earnestness that inspires them suggests this very moral. 
** Speak, Speak’’ is a really fine work, though the realism that finds utterance in the 
rendering of the diamonds seems a little tawdry. 
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pieces in the styles of Opie and other heroes that have nearly vanished 
in an early Victorian Goetter-Daemmerung. 

After a while, seduced from academic groves by the golden voice of 
an Italian iconoclast, and by a still small inner voice, he passed 
several years of severe apprenticeship and emerged honourably a 
master, who, whether working carelessly or carefully, never set upon 
canvas a stroke that was unscholarly. When we add to this the 
honours that ensued to him, the distinguished social position that 
was his, we must agree that his, of its type, was an ideal painter’s 
life. 

Rossetti’s life, whatever it once bade fair to be, was nothing so 
little as a progress towards mastery and honours. He was the wilful, 
spoilt child of Genius; and Fortune, when at last, and with one 
hand, she gave him fame of a sort and wealth of a kind, took from 
him with the other happiness and contentment. Speaking, perhaps, 
a little loosely, we might say that the course of training that he 
underwent whilst a pre-Raphaelite was the outcome of a kind of 
passionate protest against the fogydom that proclaimed salvation only 
to be found in gigantic Westminster Hall cartoons, studio life, and 
all the blanket-drapery arcana of the Grand Style. Millais, on the 
other hand, with a perspicuity rare in so young and so early recognised 
a man, probably regarded the movement less as a “ glorious spree ” 
than as a school in which he would find that discipline he felt his 
art to need. In short, even in the one point in which Millais and 
Rossetti were for a time at one, they were spiritually, and in name 
at least, widely at variance. 

It is sad to consider how excellent an opportunity has been missed 
at the New Gallery. An exhibition announced as consisting of a 
“special selection” of Rossetti’s works and of British and Foreign 
Old Masters, suggests really splendid visions to the student of art 
history. We might have had a representative selection of Rossetti’s, 
and a few of the better pictures of the lesser men who allied them- 
selves to the pre-Raphaelites. There would have been the whole of 
the works of the memorable but forgotten Liverpool Academy to 
draw upon. We might have seen Windus’ “ Burd-Helen,” William 
Davis’ “ Harrowing,” the works by Tonge, Huggins, and those 
other men of genius who in London are almost totally unknown. 
We might have had works by Inchbold and Smetham, by Collinson 
and Deverell, by Mr. F. Sandys, Mr. Shields, Mr. Arthur Hughes, 
and even by Mr. Hunt and Sir E. Burne-Jones. 

Instead we have a collection got together upon the simple principle 
that all the men who painted them are dead. We have Constables and 
Gainsboroughs, side by side with Fred Walkers and Masons, and we 
have two or three inferior pictures by that delightful artist Pinwelk 
and Mr. William Morris’ only picture. 
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We have a number of foreign Old Masters, too many of them of 
dubious interest, when we might have seen works by the early Italian 
Masters side by side with those who are accounted their modern 
English disciples. Could we but have had the ideal exhibition 
suggested above, the public, with the Royal Academy exhibition of 
Millais’ works now before them, with the exhibitions of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, and Madox Brown, not quite forgotten, and with those of the 
Arts and Crafts Society, fresh in its mind, would have had a really 
excellent opportunity of learning the truth as to the movement that 
may be set down as the most memorable contribution of Victorian 
England to the art of the world—a movement which, born at the 
worst possible time and cradled amidst storms of popular protests, 
lived triumphantly to vindicate itself. 

It is not difficult to understand why the first efforts of the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood were hailed with those taunts of abuse, 
those cries of “ Crucify, Crucify.” One need not even dwell upon the 
commercial aspect that the matter took in the eyes of artists and 
critics of the old guard. A wicked and probably unveracious story is 
told of the critic of a great organ who said, when confronted with 
“The Carpenter’s Shop,” “ What do I know about people’s ribs ? 
How am I to write about them ? never paints a picture without 
robing the sacred personages, and as for Blank’s nymphs, they are 
merely mythical bogies of arbitrary anatomy. If this sort of thing 
is to be allowed to continue will be ruined, and I shall be thrown 
out of work.”’ The public, on the other hand, behaved like an estim- 
able night-hawk, into whose dim hollow a sudden blaze of daylight 
is introduced. Perhaps it never really accepted the new position. 
Pre-Raphaelism needed a great deal of what is called living up to. 
It was, in fact, except for some few esoterics, a rather troublesome 
passing fashion, which, after a while, was modified into estheticism, 
and later, into endless “ blue china” cults and schisms. Millais never 
followed the movement sufficiently far to identify himself with ezesthe- 
ticism, which began to flourish with the coming of the ’seventies. By 
1869, he had, to all intents and purposes, evolved that final style 
which the approach of age alone modified. Rossetti, on the other 
hand, was the head and fountain of the later movement, Morris and 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones being, we may say, moulded by him. 

The esthetic phase has been branded pre-Raphaelite. The name is 
perhaps more correct artistically than historically speaking. The greater 
number of the works produced by the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
were not strongly medieval in feeling. Mr. Holman Hunt learned 
from the Pisan fresco to be true to his own lights. It is true that 
Rossetti’s earliest works and Millais’ “ Lorenzo and Isabella” and 
“ Ferdinand lured by Ariel” were perhaps directly inspired by Italian 
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work. But when we come to look at the “ Conclusion of Peace ” (Royal 
Academy, 8, 1856), we see a modern subject treated simply with scrupu- 
lous fidelity to nature. Millais’ sense of congruity would not allow him 
to treat archaically either that subject or such others as “ The Blind 
Girl” and “ Autumn Leaves.” Neither did Rossetti in “ Found” 
allow himself to be so misled. The pre-Raphaelites aimed simply at 
evolving a method that should be suitable not for an age, but for all 
time ; they said: “ Nature is always nature, and her will we follow.” 
They learned that lesson, it is true, from early Italian pictures, but 
that fact did not, after the first years of their association, strongly 
influence their methods. 

It was Rossetti, in fact, who gave us a kind of Italianised pre- 
Raphaelism. He buried his mind in the works of Dante, of Guido 
Cavalcanti and Botticelli, scoffed at Michael Angelo, and extended 
his admiration to everything that survived of the pre-Renaissance 
period. 

It is a little difficult to estimate precisely the whole extent of the 
influence of pre-Raphaelism upon English life and art. We have 
to thank pre-Raphaelism for a release from sombre, or as we 
may call them, substantial hues. It is curious nowadays to con- 
sider that one of the most heinously radical crimes of the brethren 
was that of painting upon a pure white ground instead of upon one 
thickly bedaubed with bitumen. The pre-Raphaelites, it is true, 
committed excesses of colour in the attempt to get as far away as 
might be from this abomination. The colour of such paintings as the 
“‘ Meeting of Dante and Beatrice ” (New Gallery, 23), or as “ Mariana 
in the Moated Grange ” (Royal Academy, 62), may best be thus ac- 
counted for. The outbreak of pre-Raphaelism certainly did away, as 
far as art, and, perhaps, as life are concerned, with that sombre plague. 

It may be asked: how would the matter have stood had the pre- 
Raphaelite movement never existed ? Probably the revolution would 
have been delayed until the time when, a decade or so later, there 
occurred that inroad of foreign-influenced art that gave the coup-de 
grace to what little pre-Raphaelism lingered in the land. Aestheticism 
was a plant of stronger growth. It influenced our dress, but that for 
atimeonly. Our furniture it certainly affected: in that, at least, its 
influence is still felt. Morris it was who principally effected this; but 
Rossetti imparted to it its initial Italian savour—a savour which, 
however, now grows yearly less and less distinguishable. 

Regarded from one aspect it seems to be the result of the revolt of 
the individual against the mass, of the man against the machine, but 
the prime note—the really important note of both pre-Raphaelism 
and wstheticism is that of honesty. It may have been of import- 
ance to Millais that he should perfect his art. It is of more to us that 
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incidentally he and his brethren cleared away from a whole side of 
human life a mass of hideous shams and conventions. The same is 
true of wstheticism. It was to too many of its devotees an excel- 
lent pretext for affectation of a sort that is almost as irritating and 
noxious as the most effete of conventions. Yet the good that was 
in it has survived, has most certainly not been interred with its bones. 
It took away from the workman all excuse for being ashamed of his 
materials, and preached against veneering of all sorts and kinds. In 
these directions both movements were not ineffectual, have not yet 
ceased to make themselves felt. 

That pre-Raphaelism was not, any more than any other, the school, 
in which the doctrine of art for art’s sake was being forced upon its 
pupils may be conceded. Nor was it proved by estheticism that 
saving grace is to be found only in robes that take certain lines, and 
in attitudes that allow the robes to fall into those lines. But both 
these are merely incidental detriments which will attend the most 
beneficent of revolutions, and the world at large is the gainer by 
both movements, in that both have increased the possibility of honest 
work in an age when the charlatan has no unprecedentedly great 
difficulty in finding a following. 

Forp Mapox Hvurrrer. 
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Iv has passed into the common currency of political maxims that 
the electorate is unable to consider more than one large issue at a time, 
and, if this be accepted as true of the country as a whole, it will apply 
with even greater force to a section of it; connected though not homo- 
geneous, like the County of London. March 3rd is fixed for the 
general election of the fourth County Council, and both the muni- 
cipal parties, which are not wholly identical with our political parties, 
are putting forth all their strength in the struggle. Sw//a locutus est. 
The Prime Minister has himself laid down in terms, which admit of no 
contradiction, what the issue is to be. The ratepayers, and those who 
are taken as ratepayers, though their names are on no rate-books, are 
asked whether they wish for one effective and over-ruling munici- 
pality or for an indefinite number of municipalities, to which all 
functions that are not of absolute necessity centralised, shall be 
handed over, to cover indefinite areas, either coinciding with the 
boundaries of the ancient parish and the artificial union, or carved 
out at random like the Parliamentary Boroughs of 1868, or the 
School Board constituencies of 1870. “ A large portion of the duties,” 
to use the Prime Minister’s phrase, are to be transferred to “ other 
smaller municipalities.” In other words, the County Council is to be 
“stripped,” to adopt the forcible, if curious, metaphor applied to 
the governing body of the County of London by Lord George 
Hamilton, at the meeting of the Municipal Society. It only remains 
to be seen whether these brave words will be translated into statutory 
facts, when the people of London are asked to give their verdict on 
the evidence next spring. 

Ireland has often been described as the shuttlecock of parties ; 
it is to be earnestly hoped that a spirit of reckless and uninformed 
prejudice may not reduce London to the same wretched plight. For 
twenty years after the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, the 
Metropolis was left in a ‘chaos of areas, rates, and authorities,” and 
the parochial bodies which existed had nothing like the powers of a 
Parish Council in a rural district under the Act of 1894. 

The vested and invested interests of the City prevented Lord J. 
Russell from including the capital in his measure, and Sir B. Hall’s 
unifying Act of 1855 was due not to any theoretical preference for 
unified administration, but to the necessities of main drainage and 
the impossibility of effecting civic improvements without financial co- 
hesion. Before that date, although local taxation was comparatively 
trivial, it was without system or method. Rates were not, in every 
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case, even distributed according to the parochial unit, for the estates 
of the different landowners, in what were then suburban parishes, 
were separately assessed and separately administered by Paving Com- 
missioners. For example, in St. Pancras there were eleven different 
estates, established by private Acts of Parliament for rating purposes, 
from 1794 to 1824, of which the most notable was the Bedford Estate 
in 1800, and the latest the Battle Bridge Estate in 1824. 

The arrears of local government in London are enormous, and the 
centralised form it has taken have been determined by the conditions 
of its existence. “Things are what they are and cannot be otherwise.” 
For the enormous and inevitable duties and charges of its common 
services, London is, in. fact and truth, one and indivisible. The 
“megalomania”’ of reform has its sole origin in. the demonstrated 
impossibility of enforcing the Royal Proclamation of 1611 against 
the growth of the City, which forbade the erection of more houses, 

The strangest of all the common errors on the subject is the 
assumption, constantly made and often broadly stated, that the 
London County Council was the first Corporation to receive and 
exercise the sort of control that it does over the general course of 
affairs involved in metropolitan administration, but the very contrary 
is the case. 

By far the greater and more important of its work comes to it by 
inheritance from the Metropolitan Board of Works under Clause 40 
of the Act of 1888, transferring to the Council “the powers, duties, 
and liabilities” of the Board, which, in spite of the unpleasant odour 
of its memory, so many enemies of the Council seem anxious to 
revive under another name. The Metropolitan Board was elected by 
the administrative Vestries and District Boards, and to reconstitute a 
Board so nominated, and with the same derivation, would merely be to 
recall the departed worthies to their old place. The Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board is an example of the disadvantages of indirect election for 
carrying on the business of London, limited or unlimited. It is to no 
political prejudice, but to the result of a painful and discreditable 
experience, that is due the universal dislike of secondary selection as a 
machine of administration. 

If Burke’s maxim about diseases in civil affairs requiring strong 
remedies is to be followed, it is necessary for the advocate 
to prove the severity of the disease. On November 17th, in 
his speech at the Albert Hall, the Prime Minister drew up the 
indictment. First and foremost was his denunciation of the fallacy 
of “megalomania,” but the statesmen of this country, among whom 
he must, as the head of the Government which ruled this country 
from 1886 to 1892, include himself, are, as he says, the principal 
victims. It would seem, nevertheless, as if he imagined that the 
substitution of the County Council for the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works under Mr. Ritchie’s Act, and the Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which advanced the date of its existence on account of 
the Report of Lord Herschell’s Commission, were proof positive of 
this disease, but, except by some obscure interference with the 
“hamlet of Penge,” the Act in question did not increase by 
an acre the “ metropolitan area,” as it was termed in the old days, or 
the County of London as we dub it now, whilst the addition of 
municipal power was insignificant in comparison with what was 
vested in the defunct Board. ‘ Megalomania’’ must have been just 
as marked a characteristic of the statesmen of the ’fifties as of the 
statesmen of the day. Lord Salisbury speaks in just praise of 
the “municipal genius” of our country, and “the splendid results 
which municipalities have produced.’’ Omnium consensu, this is true 
enough, but the Manchester police scandal, and many another in 
various towns, prove that City and Town Councils are not immaculate, 
and the efforts made by the County Council in nine years to secure 
better drainage and more open spaces will compare favourably with 
anything accomplished elsewhere. 

The remark that the county is “ten or twelve times larger than 
any other municipality ”’ is, obviously, a slip of the tongue, looking 
at the size of Liverpool and Glasgow. To talk of the Council being 
“hampered by all the difficulties which hinder the progress of 
business in its larger archetype,” is to show that the Prime Minister 
has neither acquainted himself, nor let others acquaint him, with the 
history or transaction of the Council’s affairs. As one of the original 
Standing Committee, which drew up its first Standing Orders in 
1889, I can testify that the desire of all its members was to make the 
system as different from the Parliamentary, as the broad difference 
between a body mainly legislative and a body mainly executive 
clearly required. I am glad to note, coming back after five years’ 
absence, that the tone and spirit of the Council make even more for 
workmanship, and less for show and posturing, than when I left it in 
1892. Rule 52, limiting speeches to fifteen minutes, is seldom en- 
forced, because the normal speech on Reports of Committees is of about 
five minutes’ duration. If in an exceptional case leave be accorded to a 
speaker to exceed the limit, good care is taken that the liberty shall 
not degenerate into licence, and obstruction, in the sense of obstruc- 
tion by talk, is practically impossible. Every member of the House 
of Commons knows that no amendment of the Rules of Proceedure 
has, or could have, that result in “the archetype.” Debates 
of the Council are seldom adjourned, and, if they be, it is because 
they do not relate to matters of urgency, e.g., that on the incidence 
of rates and the site value resolutions, and can therefore be divided 
into two sittings without public inconvenience. There follows in 
Lord Salisbury’s speech an amazing statement that debates “are 
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devoted rather to abstract questions which concern advanced poli- 
ticians than to those more prosaic and simple matters, on which 
the happiness and welfare of five million people depend.” All 
this is so wide of the mark as to make one wonder if some hoax 
has been perpetrated on Lord Salisbury by a facetious Radical. 
The Standing Orders forbid the discussion of any such question. 
No. 38 runs, “ It shall not be in order to move an abstract resolu- 
tion on any paragraph of a Report of any Standing Committee,” 
and No. 41 makes it impossible otherwise, for it lays down that 
“every notice of motion shall be relevant to some question affecting 
the administration or condition of London.” These regulations have 
never been a dead letter, nor honoured in the breach. Happily, with- 
out one exception, the Council has had from the start strong and 
apable chairmen ; and even the well-known amiability of Sir John 
Lubbock was proof against the slightest attempt to break through 
Standing Orders. What is meant by a “ daily Council ”’ it is difficult 
to imagine, because never, not even in the dreary and difficult days of 
transition from the Metropolitan Board of Works, ordained by Lord 
Salisbury himself, did the Council meet more than twice in the week, 
and at the present time it avoids special meetings like the plague. 
Very funny, too, is the contrast between provincial municipalities 
and London in respect to the character of their councillors. On the 
former, he says, “ are the best men of the town or district which they 
inhabit, men who are well known to their fellow-citizens, men who 
have successfully conducted their own businesses with great success, 
and continue to conduct them still”; on the latter, “ professional 
politicians ” who “give themselves wholly up to this matter.” 
Again one wonders who has been hoaxing the Prime Minister. 
Take the Council as a whole, it would be hard to bring together for 
any purpose a body of men more representative of the sections and 
districts of the metropolitan community. All classes and all interests 
have their spokesmen, and, with very few exceptions, the members are 
London men living on and in London. Three-quarters of them are 
actively engaged in commercial or professional business, and several 
are verily “captains of industry ” in their particular line. In these 
days few citizens retire altogether, or at once, from active occupation, 
and it would be found on investigation that many among those who 
are classed as “ retired ” are directors of important companies, and it 
would not be too much to say that no single class of members has 
been so useful and valuable in the work-a-day affairs of London as 
the “ retired ” civil servants of the Crown, of whom Lord Lingen, 
Lord Welby, and Lord Farrer are the shining lights. Lord Lingen, 
ealled by Disraeli “the real governor of England,” was the first 
Chairman of the Finance Committee; Lord Welby is the present 
Chairman; but in addition to the value of life-long experience of 
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public affairs, Lord Welby is now a Director of great business cor- 
porations as important to London as any banks can be to Manchester 
or Liverpool. 

As a matter of fact, the “ unemployed ” members of the Council are 
principally Lords of Parliament, but they have the qualification for 
municipal office, that, almost without exception, they have filled or are 
filling places of trust and emolument under the Crown, apart from 
their considerable interest in good government locally ; both Lord 
Onslow and Lord Dudley are Under Secretaries of State at this 
moment. To select another series, there is no division of inhabitants 
who bear, in proportion to income, so large a part, in the extent, of 
London’s burdens and expenditure as tradesmen and shopkeepers. It 
is admitted that the small dealer is almost borne down by the 
weight of taxation. In comparing the net income of various 
classes with the rateable value of their premises, Mr. Dickinson, no 
mean authority on the subject, allows 9 per cent. for private dwel- 
lings, 12 per cent. for shops, 14 per cent. for buildings and fac- 
tories, 26 per cent. for public houses. Of shopkeepers, a large 
body are returned to the Council with Sir Blundell Maple and 
Mr. E. Jones, of Peckham, at their head. The working classes, using 
the term in a broad way, to include mechanics, artisans, and 
labourers, pay, in reality, the bulk of the rates in sum total. It is 
quite true that their names do not appear on the rate-book of the 
parish, for they live increasingly in the central districts, in tenements 
forming part of a block or house, or in lodgings, where the landlord is 
resident, on terms of weekly or monthly occupancy, but, in their case, 
the rack-rent that they pay includes the proportion of rates and taxes 
payable on their portion of the building. It is only fair that those 
who are somewhat misleadingly called “ direct representatives of 
labour’ should find their place in Spring Gardens. In the present 
Council there are Mr. J. Burns, of the engineers, Mr. B. Cooper, of the 
cigar-makers, Mr. Taylor, of the bricklayers, Mr. Freak, of the boot- 
makers, Mr. Crooks, of the general labourers, and Mr. Steadman, 
of the bargemen—neither a disproportionate nor an inadequate number 
for a labour bench. Doctors, lawyers, and ministers of religion, are 
there in force; and “the services” have more than one to speak up 
for discipline—not unimportant in dealing with the large bodies 
of men in uniform, who are in the employ and receive the pay of the 
Council. One of such gentlemen, Colonel Rotton, is the present 
Chairman of the Fire Brigade Committee. Even the Privy Council 
is represented in the larger Chamber, and it is an d fortiori argument 
that those who have proved themselves capable of dealing with the 
larger affairs of empire, are not incapable of dealing satisfactorily 
svith the affairs of London. 

Over and above all this misconception of the actual ordering of 
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things, the point and seriousness of Lord Salisbury’s charge are in 
the epithet that he applies to the whole of the past work of the 
Council. It has been, he says, “fruitless.” If this be so, the Council 
stands condemned, and any change is justified which would replace 
it or sub-divide it in such a manner as would make the administration 
of the mammoth City fruitful. To test the truth of this general 
reprobation the different parts of the Council’s system must be 
separately examined. The Finance Committee has in its hands the 
whole of the debt of London, excluding the City proper, and con- 
sequently the credit of London, in addition to the annual provision, 
by way of rating for the wants of the County asa whole. Let any 
financial expert look into the figures and examine the accounts. He 
will find that London can borrow at the same rate as the Imperial 
Exchequer, and that every application made by a local authority—be 
it Vestry, District Board of Works, or Guardians of the Poor—is care- 
fully reviewed and reported upon by the various departmental officers 
concerned, whereas but for this check and supervision the wildest 
irregularity and hand-to-mouth extravagance would prevail in the 
financial arrangements of the county. If London were split up into 
ten or twelve municipalities, the credit of the best would be consider- 
ably below that of the Council, whilst the poorest, say the Tower 
Hamlets, would have to pay nearly 3 per cent. higher interest on the 
loans it might contract, when once the Consolidated Metropolitan 
Stock had come to an end. 

It is not uninstructive, in face of the criticism that the London 
County Council is pre-eminently unbusinesslike, to look at the atten- 
dance, as well as the minute-books, of its Finance Committee, and to 
find that at a typical meeting there is Lord Welby, for years the 
permanent head of the Treasury, in the chair, and Mr A. Hoare, the 
banker, in the vice-chair. Then there would be Sir John Lubbock ; 
Mr. Cohen, M.P., and Lord Hardwick, both well-known stock-brokers ; 
Mr. Evelyn Hubbard, a Director of the Bank of England ; Dr. Collins, 
the Chairman of the Council; and Mr. Beachcroft, the vice-chairman, 
a solicitor in large practice, with others of like kidney. Surely in that 
most business-like of places, the City of London, a banking or com- 
mercial company would pay highly for such a Board of Directors. 
Does Lord Salisbury imagine that Lambeth would find such a com- 
mittee to organise or carry on its finance ? 

Undoubtedly the Metropolitan Board effected much in the way of 
street improvements, but it failed miserably to meet the growing need 
and demand of outer, even more than inner, London for breathing 
space and recreation ; and during the thirty-five years of its existence 
the pressure of bricks and mortar increased with unparalleled rapidity. 
This neglect of opportunities has imposed a heavy obligation upon its 
successors, and if there be one sphere of its duty more than another 
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in which the Council has earned the gratitude of London people, it 
has been in more than doubling the acreage of parks and open 
spaces that were available when it came into existence. Ceaseless 
care and labour have been given by the Committee to the work of 
improving what there was and making blades of grass grow where 
there was nothing but rubbish and disused ground. The local 
authorities have had an equal chance of securing open spaces for their 
people, and if they had had chains and gowns of office their powers 
would have been no greater. Some, such as the Vestries of Hackney 
and St. Pancras, have done more than others, but on the whole 
they have failed to solve the difficulty, mainly because they have 
been unwilling to impose a heavier rate on an already heavily 
burdened district, when richer neighbours were letting things be. 
The separate rate for the maintenance of these separate open spaces 
varies, for the hundred pounds of rateable value, from 3d. in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, to 5s. 3d. in Hackney. The actual 
figures are as follows :—In 1889-90 there were forty parks and open 
spaces of 2,656 acres, costing £52,751 per annum; in 1896-97 there 
are seventy-nine of 3,685 acres, costing £104,430; and it is only by 
equalising the rates that any constant increase of open spaces can 
possibly be secured. It is somewhat amusing to note that at the 
meeting of the Council on November 30th nearly the whole of the 
Moderates voted in favour of an amendment to the Report of the 
Parks Committee, instructing that body to bring up a scheme for 
taking over the cost of maintaining the smaller spaces and play- 
grounds throughout the County, thus furnishing one more answer to 
the “ tenification ” plan. 

In another direction invaluable results have been accomplished. 
When the Council appeared on the scene, the River Thames was 
in such a state of pollution by sewage, below bridges, that it was 
a source of danger to the health of the inhabitants .of the lower 
reaches, and of disgust to all who value it as a national water-way 
and playground. By precipitation works and sludge ships, the im- 
provement in which was largely due to the Chairmanship of Sir 
A. Arnold, the purification has been carried to such a point that 
the salmon is hourly expected to revisit the metropolitan stream. 
To make the single sewer system, as at present existent, equal 
to the enormous increase of population—not allowing for the inces- 
sant demands of the outer fringe of towns like Walthamstow and 
Leytonstone to be brought into the sewage area—is mechanically 
impossible without great enlargements; but that much has been done 
to improve the inadequate, nobody can or will deny who knows the 
facts. 

Lastly, let me take the career of the Asylums Committee. It 
is the Council’s duty, under the Act, to provide for the care of the 
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pauper lunatics of the County, and in no branch of its administration 
has more unselfish, more humane, and, to recur, more “ fruitful”’ 
labour been undertaken for the sake of London’s poor. The total 
number of lunatics for whom the County is responsible, and has to 
find accommodation, has risen from 10,104 in 1890 to 13,526 this year ; 
and the percentage of recoveries, on average number resident in all the 
asylums, has risen from 8°72 in 1889 to 10°29 in 1895-—in itself a 
significant and creditable fact. The chairman (Dr. Collins) said, in 
his annual address, ‘“ those who have not worked on the Committee can 
scarcely realise the magnitude of the duties it carries through.” 

These examples might be multiplied by the process of exhausting 
the duties of the Council; but it is more important, in anticipation of 
the attack to be made next Session, to see how far these duties can be 
parcelled out into new areas and among smaller bodies. It might be 
argued that the Fire Brigade, the strength of which has been doubled 
by the Council and the stations increased by half, could not be divided 
into sections and districts, and that the main drainage of London could 
hardly be dealt with in separate local compartments. Ifthe Parks and 
Commons were appropriated to the various local authorities, Bethnal 
Green would enter into the proud possession of Victoria Park, Battersea 
of that which takes its name, and Clapham of its historic Common, 
with the pleasing addition of 1s. in the pound to their respective rates. 
Victoria Park is 217 acres and Battersea 198, a somewhat large figure 
for the parochial authorities to reckon with. Ifitis possible to judge 
by the action, or inaction, of some of the local authorities, many of the 
smaller open spaces would be shut up altogether, whilst St. George’s, 
Hanover Square—the great open space belonging to which is main- 
tained by the nation and administered by the Commission of Works— 
would escape scot free, so far as its rates were concerned. There is a 
plausible sound in the proposal that the schemes of clearing insanitary 
areas, and bettering the houses of the people, should be left to the new 
municipalities, and not, as now, under the various Artisans’ Dwellings 
Acts, culminating in the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1891, 
in the larger operations carried out by the central body. Bethnal 
Green, with its rate of 7s. 3d. in the pound and its additional rate 
for tithe commutation, would again be to the fore. Under the scheme 
for the clearance of the Boundary Street area, nick-named the Jago, 
the residue of the cost would be transferred to that lucky parish, 
perhaps in union with Shoreditch ; Holborn would be saddled with 
Clare Market; and Clerkenwell with the Northampton estate. 

Is it possible that any person with a cursory knowledge of the poorer 
districts can believe in this localisation of common duties? The 
functions of the Building Acts Committee, particularly in obtaining 
and carrying out the new Act of 1894, have been difficult of perform- 
ance and not without offence to local interests. Broadly speaking, 
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the objects that they have steadily had in view have been the preserva- 
tion of the streets against the encroachments of owners and lessees, the 
broadening of thoroughfares, and the prevention of the accumulated 
evils brought on by curtailment of light, air, and space, that any 
abnormal height of building is sure to entail. But for their efforts 
the fatal excrescences of the American city, that strike the Britisher 
as soon as he sights the figure of Columbia, would have been 
reproduced in London, as several cases in the South-West have 
clearly shown. Why, it may be asked, should not the same super- 
vision be exercised by the separate municipalities of the separate 
districts? For the simple reason that it is only a central authority, 
careless of local persuasion and local inducements, that can enforce 
the strict provisions of the law, and smaller bodies, like the smaller 
municipalities of the country, would be likely to think too much 
of the individual applicant and too little of the silent community. 
That this is no imagining of vain things is proved by the constant 
pleas for exceptional treatment raised by the local authorities 
against the uniformity prescribed by the Committee. Lastly, it 
may be urged that those matters that fall to the part of the Public 
Control Committee, such as weights and measures, baby farming, and 
slaughter-houses, might all be equally well given into the hands of 
the municipality. It is possible that, with a sacrifice of efficiency, 
such a step might be taken, but inevitably the cost must be consider- 
ably increased, for instead of the centralised and competent staff, well 
paid and deeply versed in their own branch of the work, you would have 
ten or twelve or more different staffs of officers, necessarily paid at a 
lower rate and presumably less efficient. This emphatically means the 
sacrifice of practical utility to theoretical opinion, and not, as is con- 
stantly contended, the opposite process. 

To come from the details of administration to the larger achieve- 
ments of London, organised and embodied in its Council, I ask the 
little Londoner to consider a few of its deeds and measures. It has 
obtained, by private Act of Parliament, the power to do away with 
sky-signs, the last of which disappear at the beginning of 1898, in 
themselves one of the many curses of American cities; commencing 
in 1890, it has gradually obtained leave to abolish the gates and 
bars, which were in so many quarters an obsolete and purposeless 
hindrance to free traffic and communication, without appreciable 
cost to the ratepayer; to obtain true weight and good value for the 
consumer, and to render impossible the tricks and frauds of the 
dishonest tradesman, through special and appropriate remedies in 
the Weights and Measures Act of 1889. In order to prevent in- 
estimable damage to the welfare of the community by petty filching 
of space and air, it obtained the Building Act of 1891; to better the 
housing of the people, by obtaining such peculiar powers as were 
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necessitated by the peculiar conditions of London life, it suggested 
and improved much of the amendment of the law made in 1891; 
in the case of the southern approach to the Tower Bridge, and more 
recently in the authorised plan of Strand widening, it has induced 
both Houses to approve and embody in their practice the principle of 
betterment with its correlative of worsement, and has thus paved 
the way for a great series of street improvements without the heavy 
incidental cost that the recoupment scheme of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works involved; it has taken over the tramways at cost 
price, the different properties coming into hand as the varying terms 
of twenty-one years fixed by Parliament for the time limit of the 
Companies’ possession severally expire, and, although the: gain to 
the public might have been greater, both in relief of rates and in 
increase of convenience, there is much to the common good on the 
transaction. After long and patient inquiry authorised by Parlia- 
ment, Bills have been introduced and almost passed into law, for 
the purchase of the existing Water Companies on the fair terms 
embodied in what is known as the “ Plunket Clause” of the Water 
Bill of 1895, and the consequent consolidation of management and 
means would have done much to help the consumer and prevent the 
scandals of recurring water famine. 

To split up the metropolis into “ watertight compartments” 
would make this persistent seeking after legislative reform impos- 
sible in the future, for no single municipality would have the 
means or the courage, and no union of municipalities the unity 
or the purpose, to introduce and carry such a book of statutes 
through Parliament. It must be remembered that, in the ma- 
jority of these cases, the law-making was by private Bill, and, 
therefore, the drafting and the subsequent amendment were almost 
wholly the work of the Parliamentary Committee of the Council. 
The same argument would apply to such executive acts as the 
expropriation of the Tramway Companies. No smaller body would 
have been sufficiently powerful or sufficently interested, for the lines 
are not parochial, nor could they be worked on a district system. 

Can any enemy of the Council allege that the list of reforms and 
economies have been exhausted? At the very head of all the 
wasteful and unsatisfactory state of the water supply calls aloud for 
tardy remedies, first legislative, and secondly administrative. The 
Royal Commission now sitting may present a colourless and 
procrastinating report, but the miserable plight of East London will 
soon force the hand of any Government to action. The incidence of 
local taxation has likewise been referred to a Royal Commission, not 
for the first time. Whatever the changes recommended, the injustice 
to London of the present allotment of Exchequer grants, made 
greater by the inequitable allowance under the Voluntary Schools 
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Act of last year, must become yearly more apparent and harder to be 
borne. Under the new scheme for Voluntary Schools the total 
amount estimated for England and Wales is £616,000, and London’s 
share may be estimated at £44,000, a ridiculously unfair division. It 
is doubtless something akin to high treason in the eyes of some people 
to propose the levying of any rate upon the ground rents and site 
values, but the attempt made in 1876 by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to secure some contribution from the owners of land “in 
proportion to benefit received,” is certain to be repeatedly revived in 
the House of Commons. So far as London is concerned, with its 
peculiar tenure of short leasehold, it is almost requisite for the proposal 
to be drawn up by those who know the circumstances, and can act for 
London as a whole. 

The more the problem is sifted, the more difficult will it be to 
say where the Government is to begin its work of redistribution. 
If the powers of the County Council are to be pared and whittled 
away, it will inevitably lead to increased expenditure and diminished 
efficiency. Out of some three hundred different functions, which the 
Council performs under various Acts, public and private, it would only 
be possible to transfer two or three, by mutual agreement, to the local 
authorities, and any larger delegation of power would be opposed, not 
only to the opinion of the Council, but to that of the very bodies 
whose importance it is sought to augment. At the Conference of the 
Vestries and District Boards, held in the County Hall this year, at 
which nearly all were represented, it was resolved to be impossible to 
make any larger transfer of administrative duties, after a careful 
examination of the whole subject in detail. As soon as you parcel 
out among a number of Boards the series of functions that are 
conceivably capable of division, you make it necessary to provide in 
each Borough, or group of Boroughs, the machinery and staff for their 
discharge. Take as a crucial example the enforcement of the Building 
Acts, at present administered by a Committee of the Council 
through the Architect, as head of the Department and a number 
of district surveyors scattered throughout London. ‘To provide equi- 
valent supervision, even if local prejudices would allow of it, you would 
have to substitute a number of head officers to represent the architect, 
and a multiplication of clerical staffs to do the bidding of his successors. 
That the work would not be as efficiently done is certain to all who 
know the conditions of parochial life in the metropolis. 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke the other day of the inability of the 
Council to look after the drains of all the houses in the County. He 
was unaccountably misled as to the facts of the existing system, for 
the Council does not look after the drains of a single house, except 
its own offices and industrial dwellings. This duty falls exclusively 
to the minor bodies. They, too, have the charge of all the streets 
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and footpaths, excepting the Victoria Embankment, as the Council 
found it impossible to take over the few surviving ‘“ main roads,” 
for which the old grant was given by the Treasury. Is it contended 
that the diversity of opinion and, what is more important, the absence 
of a common control, produces a satisfactory result in the paving 
and management of the thoroughfares ? When one local authority is 
putting down asphalte for economy’s sake, in spite of the protest of 
the 8. P. C. A., another is picking it up; when one favours soft wood 
another favours hard; whilst a third is set against wood altogether 
as an unwarrantable luxury. Then, as to the season for repair, 
in many cases adjacent parishes select the same moment for action, 
which certainly has the merit of being simultaneous, for all the 
streets in the neighbourhood seem to be up together at one and 
the same time. The very people who speak most against the “ aggres- 
siveness ” of the County Council are the most anxious that the public 
convenience should be studied more intelligently than at present, and 
the only way in which order and regularity can be introduced into 
the chaos of the streets, is to give the central authority some sort of 
deciding and regulating voice. It would not be well for the County 
Council to deal with a matter of such complexity by its own officials, 
but it might lay down general rules to be observed by the different 
districts, and insist on such an interchange of plans and arrangements 
as would dovetail them into some kind of harmony. The more the 
government of London is studied the more it is apparent that the 
controlling power of the municipality at the centre will have to be 
increased. In regard to the infinitesimal number of duties that can be 
divided by consent, there need and should be no difficulty, and to such 
a transfer the Council would offer no hostile front. After all, 
the question is not a matter of labels or formula, it is one of practice 
and expediency. Small areas are neither more nor less democratic 
than large ones. What the opponents of “Unification” allege 
is, that the sub-division of common services is impossible, or, if not 
impossible, is so palpably disadvantageous to the common weal that 
no reasonable man, free from party bias, could incline to it. 

The danger and difficulty are recognised as much by the local authori- 
ties as by the County Council. Apart from the duties the selection of 
the unit is a crucial question. If the existing districts and parishes 
are retained for the creation of municipalities, it will be necessary to 
adopt all the anomalies and monstrosities of the areas which have 
been mapped out without regard to symmetry or convenience, merely 
on account of the associations of the past. Jor example, the lizard-like 
figure of the Strand district will have to be kept for the new experiment. 
On the other hand, nothing would be more opposed to the sentiment 
of London than that new districts should be carved out, as they were 
in 1868 for Parliamentary, and in 1870 for School Board Elections, 
and parishes joined in new unions without common advantage or 
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common characteristics. Nothing would please Whitechapel less 
than to be joined in unity with St. George’s-in-the-East, Mile End, 
and Stepney. It is a bad match to mate poverty to poverty. “I cannot 
discern,” says Lord Salisbury, “‘ what Hackney needs from what goes 
on at Putney, or what Hampstead needs from what goes on at 
Greenwich”; and another speaker has asked, “ What has St. George’s- 
in-the-West to do with St. George’s-in-the-East ?”’ 

London, according to this doctrine, is not to be considered or 
administered as one city, differing in degree but not in kind from other 
cities and other capitals. If this be the right conception of things, the 
fiscal burdens of the vast area should not be borne mainly and increas- 
ingly in common, but in one quarter you would have a congregation 
of rich parishes with a rate of about 3s. in the pound, in another a 
mock municipality of the same nature with a rate of about 9s. in the 
pound. Every year the local boundaries become more marked and 
rigid; for every year the well-to-do—the upper crust of the middle 
class—desert the central parts of the town wherein they carry on their 
trade, and find homes in the suburbs or the rural districts still further 
out, which railway facilities and social tendencies are ever making 
more accessible. 

If the census shows that every twelve months London adds to itself 
a town of the size of Nottingham or Northampton, it is equally sure 
that the inner ring, even if it get rid of a black spot here and there, 
loses also its admixture of the small section that Mr. Booth puts 
above the “ one servant” limit. Under these conditions, where will 
be the reality of municipal life under the old forms and ceremonies ? 
“ Tenification ’’ means a recognition of local facts, perhaps, but more 
than any other the disastrous and deplorable fact that the poor are to 
live in one district and the well-to-do in another, without mutual 
dependence or mutual asssistance. Rumour has it that Her Majesty’s 
Government will not propose much more than to take power for the 
Queen to issue orders in Councils for the grant of Charters of Incor- 
poration to undefined districts of the metropolis, merely to result in 
the elevation of a few vestries to municipal rank. Chains of office 
and titles of honour will not do much harm, if they do not much good, 
but the very vagueness of the prerogative might enable the Govern- 
ment, by a mere decree under the prescribed formula, to disorganize 
the common functions of London government. It is for the County 
Council, after its re-election, to prevent such a mischievous retrogres- 
sion. In Plantagenet days “ the greatness of the city’’ caused the 
citizens of London to enjoy peculiar honour. Since 1835 they have 
waited for full municipal power and dignity. At least the electors may 
take care that no legislative barriers may be put in the way of their 
ultimate enjoyment of the benefits of united and organized adminis- 
tration in metropolitan affairs. 


H. L. W. Lawson. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 
I. 


THE sonnet in Shakespeare’s early life was the instrument on which 
every aspirant to poetic fame, in Italy, France, and England, was 
forced by fashion to try his hand. As soon as Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
are studied in the literary atmosphere which he and his fellow-poets 
breathed, their pretence of autobiographic sincerity to a large extent 
disappears. To approach the sonnets aright, the critic should 
first make his way through the many thousands of sonnets which 
were in course of composition by Shakespeare’s contemporaries at 
home and abroad at the same time as he was emulating their achieve- 
ments. A comparative study of sixteenth-century sonnet literature 
has brought me to the conclusion that those who accept unreservedly 
the autobiographic significance of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and who 
detect in them a continuous thread of narrative, are travelling on a 
wrong road. The proof and arguments that I have collected in sup- 
port of these hitherto-discredited contentions, far exceed the space 
which a right-minded contributor could expect an editor to allow him 
in a review. But it may not be without advantage to anticipate con- 
sideration of the whole question by examining the foundations of 
one of the buttresses of the generally accepted theory, that the 
sonnets are autobiographic documents. Mr. Archer, in the December 
number of the Forrnicuriy, endeavoured to corroborate anew the 
accepted interpretation, by restating the alleged facts on which rest 
the widely-adopted assumption that Shakespeare addressed the bulk of 
the sonnets to one young man and that that young man was the Earl of 
Pembroke. Mr. Archer spent most of his energy, it is true, in an effort 
to demolish the pretensions of a rival candidate, the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, but in substance he adduced all that can be urged in behalf of 
the Earl of Pembroke, and presented that Earl to his readers as the 
sole hero of the stirring story of love and friendship that is said to 
be imbedded in the sonnets. This Pembroke theory, by winning 
very wide support, has, in my opinion, seriously darkened counsel. I 
believe it possible to prove that it has no just title to acceptance, and 
I do not doubt that, when the flimsiness of its texture is realised, one 
of the main obstacles to a sane interpretation of the sonnets will be 
found to have vanished. 

Among the undisputed facts in the history of the sonnets is the 
circumstance that Thomas Thorpe, who first published them in 1609, 
designated by the appellation of “ Mr. W. H.,” the patron, to whom 
he in his own name addressed the dedication of the volume. It is 
generally assumed that Thorpe’s form of address justifies the infer- 
ence that, whoever “ Mr. W. H.” may have been, he and no other 
was the hero of the alleged story of the poems. No one is in a 
position to interpret the enigmatic sentences which Thorpe inscribed 
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to “Mr. W. H., the onlie-begetter of these ensuing sonnets,” until 
the conditions under which Thorpe wrote are ascertained, and the 
motives which habitually guided his pen when composing dedications 
are considered. I shall do no injustice to the Pembroke theory 
by deferring for the present the production of the evidence that I 
have collected on these points. The stability of the theory of “ Mr. 
W. H.’s” identity with the Earl of Pembroke can be judged from 
far simpler considerations. 

The corner-stone of that theory is the assumption that the letters 
“Mr. W. H.” do duty for the words “ Mr. William Herbert,” by 
which name the third Earl of Pembroke is represented as having been 
known in youth. That nobleman succeeded to the EKarldom of Pem- 
broke on his father’s death on 19th of January, 1601 (N. 8.), when 
he was twenty years and nine months old, and .from that date it is 
unquestioned that he was always known by his lawful title. But it 
has been overlooked that the designation “ Mr. William Herbert,” 
for which the initials “Mr. W. H.” have been long held to stand, 
could never in the mind of Thomas Thorpe or any other contem- 
porary have denominated the Earl at any moment of his career. 
When he came into the world on the 9th of April, 1580, his father 
had been (the second) Earl of Pembroke for ten years, and he, as 
the eldest son, was from the hour of his birth known in all relations 
of life by the title of Lord Herbert, and by no other. During the 
lifetime of his father and his own minority several references were 
made to him in the extant correspondence of friends of varying 
degrees of intimacy. He is called by them without exception, “my 
Lord Herbert,” “the Lord Herbert” or “ Lord Herbert.” ! It is 
true that as the eldest son of an Earl he held the title by courtesy, 
but for all practical purposes it was as well recognised in common 
speech as if he had been a peer in his own right. No one, nowadays, 
would address in current parlance, or even entertain the conception 
of, Viscount Cranborne, the heir of the present Prime Minister, as 
“Mr. J. C.” or “ Mr. James Cecil.” It is just as legitimate to assert 
that it would have occurred to an Elizabethan—least of all to a 
personal acquaintance or to a publisher who stood toward his patron 
in the relation of a personal dependant—to describe “ young Lord 
Herbert,” of Elizabeth’s reign, as “ Mr. William Herbert.” A 
lawyer, who in the way of business might have to mention the young 
lord’s name in a legal document, would have entered it as “ William 
Herbert, commonly called Lord Herbert.” The appellation “ Mr.” 
was not used loosely then as now, but indicated a precise social grade. 


(1) Cf. Sydney Papers, ed. Collins, i. 353. ‘* My Lord (of Pembroke) himself with 
my Lord Harbert (are) come up to see the Queen’’ (Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert 
Sydney, 8th Oct., 1591), andagain p. 361 (16th Nov., 1595) ; and p. 372 (5th Dec. 1595). 
John Chamberlain wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton on Ist Aug., 1599, ‘* Young Lord 
Harbert, Sir Henrie Carie, and Sir William Woodhouse, are all in election at court, 
who shall set the best legge foremost.’’ Chamberlain’s Letters (Camden Soc., p. 57). 
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Thorpe’s employment of the prefix “ Mr.”’ without qualification is in 
itself fatal to the pretension that any lord, whether by right or 
courtesy, was intended." 

Proof is at hand to establish that Thorpe was under no misappre- 
hension as to the proper appellation of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
was incapable of venturing on the meaningless misnomer of ‘“ Mr. 
W. H.” Insignificant publisher though he was, he shared the 
ambition of all his fellow-traders to adorn the prefatory pages of 
some of his publications with the name of a nobleman, who enjoyed 
the high official station, the literary culture, and social influence of 
the third Earl of Pembroke. In 1610—a year after he published 
the sonnets—he first managed to realise this aim. In that year 
there came into his hands some manuscripts by John Healey, 
a humble literary aspirant who was lately dead. Healey, a year 
before his death, had secured, through the good offices of John 
Florio (a popular figure in both fashionable and literary circles) 
the patronage of the Earl for a translation of Bishop Hall’s fanciful 
satire, Mundus alter ot idem. Calling his book The Discoverie 
of a New Worki, Healey had prefixed to it, in 1609, an epistle 
inscribed in garish terms of flattery to the “ Truest mirrour of truest 
honor, William, Earle of Pembroke.”? When Thorpe made up his 
mind to publish, posthumously, other translations by the same hand, 
he not unnaturally sought the same patron. Accordingly, in 1610, he 
prefixed, in his own name, to an edition of Healey’s translation of 
St. Augustine’s Citie of God, a dedicatory address “to the 
honorablest patron of the Muses and good mindes, Lord William, 
Earle of Pembroke, Knight of the Honourable Order (of the 
Garter), &c.” In involved sentences Thorpe tells the “ right 
gracious and gracefule Lord’’ how the author left the work at 
death to be a “testimonie of gratitude, observance, and heart's 
honour to your honor.” ‘ Wherefore,’ he explains, “ his legacie, 
laide at your Honour’s feete, is rather here delivered to your 


(1) Thomas Sackville, the author of the Induction to The Mirror for Magistrates, 
and other poetical pieces, and part author of Gorboduc, was born plain ‘‘ Mr. Sack- 
ville.” He wrote all his literary work while he bore that and no other designation. 
He subsequently abandoned literature for politics, and was knighted and created Lord 
Buckhurst. Very late in life, in 1604—at the age of sixty-eight—he became Earl 
of Dorset. A few of his youthful effusions were reprinted above his early signature 
‘*M. [i.c. Mr.] Sackville,” in an encyclopedic anthology, England's Parnassus, which 
was published in 1600, after he had become Baron Buckhurst. About the same date 
he was similarly designated when allusion was made to him as the author of the 
Tn tuction to The Mirror for Magistrates, in a reprint of that work unauthorised by him. 
The ZJnduction was in the original text ascribed, with perfect correctness, to Mr. Sack- 
ville. There is no parallel (as has been urged) between such an explicable, and not 
unwarrantable, metachronism, and the misnaming of the Earl of Pembroke, ‘‘ Mr. 
Wom” 

(2) An examination of a copy of the book in the Bodleian—none is in the British 
Museum—shows that the dedication is signed J. H. and not as Mr. Fleay infers, by 
Thorpe. Thorpe had no concern in this volume. 
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Honour’s humbly thrise-kissed hands by his poore delegate. Your 
Lordship’s true devoted, Th. Th.” 

Again, in 1616, when Thorpe procured the issue of a second edition 
of another of Healey’s translations, Epictetus Manuall. Cebes Table. 
Theophrastus Characters, he supplied more conspicuous evidence of 
the servility with which he deemed it essential to approach a potent 
patron. As this address by Thorpe to Pembroke has not as far as 
I know been fully reprinted, I give it in extenso :— 

“To the Right Honourable, William Earle of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlaine 
to his Majestie, one of his most honorable Privie Counsell, and Knight of 
the most noble order of the Garter, «ce. 

* Right Honorable, 

“Tt may worthily seeme strange unto your Lordship, out of what frenzy one 
of my meanenesse hath presumed to commit this Sacriledge, in the straightnesse 
of your Lordship’s leisure, to present a peece, for matter and model so unworthy, 
and in this scribbling age, wherein great persons are so pestered dayly with 
Dedications. All I can alledge in extenuation of so many incongruities, is the 
bequest of a deceased Man ; who (in his life-time) having offered some translations 
of his unto your Lordship, ever wisht if these ensuing were published they might 
onely bee addressed unto your Lordship, as the last Testimony of his dutifull 
affection (to use his own termes: The true and reall upholder of Learned endeavors.) 
This, therfore, beeing left unto mee, as a Legacie unto your Lordship (pardon my 
presumption, great Lord, from so meane a man, to so great a person) I could not 
without some impiety present it to any other; such a sad priviledge have the 
bequests of the dead, and so obligatory they are, more than the requests of the 
Yiving. In the hope of this honourable acceptance I will ever rest, 

‘** Your lordship’s humble devoted, 
re kee 

With such obeisances did publishers then habitually creep into the 
presence of the nobility. In fact, the law which rigorously main- 
tained the privileges of Peers left them no option. The alleged 
erroneous form of address in the Dedication of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
— ‘Mr. W. H.” for Lord Herbert or the Earl of Pembroke—would, 
even apart from the interpretation commonly placed on the dedicatory 
phrases—that the person addressed was in all literalness the hero of 
the sonnets—have amounted to the offence of defamation. And for 
that misdemeanour the Star Chamber, always active in protecting the 
dignity of Peers, would have promptly called Thorpe to account. 

Of the Earl of Pembroke, and of his brother the Earl of Mont- 
gomery, it was stated a few years later, “from just observation,” on 
very pertinent authority, that “no men came near their Lord- 
ships [in their capacity of literary patrons], but with a kind of 
religious address.” These words figure in the prefatory epistle which 
two actor-friends of Shakespeare addressed to the two Earls in the 
posthumously issued first folio ef the dramatist’s works. Thorpe’s 
‘“‘kind of religious address” was somewhat more unctuous than was 
customary or needful. But of erring conspicuously in an opposite 
direction he may, without any misgiving, be pronounced incapable.’ 


(1) A study of Thorpe’s business transactions proves that, like all publishers of 
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II. 


With the disposal of the allegation that “ Mr. W. H.” represented 
the Earl of Pembroke’s youthful name, the whole theory of that 
Earl’s identity with Shakespeare’s friend collapses. Outside Thorpe’s 
dedicatory words, only one scrap of evidence with any title to con- 
sideration has been adduced to show that Shakespeare was at any 
time or in any way associated with Pembroke. 

Seven years after the dramatist’s death, two of his friends and 
fellow-actors prepared a collective edition of his plays and dedicated 
the volume, in the conventional language of eulogy, “To the most 
noble and incomparable paire of brethren, William, Earl of Pembroke, 
&c., Lord Chamberlaine to the King’s most excellent Majesty, and 
Philip, Earl of Montgomery, &c., Gentleman of His Majesties Bed- 
Chamber. Both Knights of the most Noble Order of the Garter and 
our singular good Lords.” 

The choice of such patrons, whom, as the dedication intimated, “ no 
one came near but with a kind of religious address,’ proves no 
genuine intimacy between them and the dead author. To the two 
Earls in partnership nearly every work of any literary pretension was 
dedicated at the period. Moreover, the third Earl of Pembroke was 
Lord Chamberlain in 1623, and exercised supreme authority in 
theatrical affairs. That his patronage should be sought for a collective 
edition of the works of the acknowledged master of the contemporary 
stage was a matter of course. It is only surprising that the editors 
should have yielded to the passing vogue of soliciting the patronage 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s brother in conjunction with the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The sole sentence in the editors’ dedication that can be held to 
bear on the question of Shakespeare’s alleged intimacy with Pem- 
broke is their remark that both Earls had “ prosequuted,” ‘e., 
favoured, the plays “and their authour living.” But this asser- 
tion only justifies the inference that the brothers shared the 
enthusiastic esteem which James I. and all the noblemen of his Court 
his day, he selected patrons for his books with a view to advancing his own, and 
his publications’ interests. In the absence of any law of copyright Thorpe, as the 
actual possessor of the manuscripts of the sonnets, was fully entitled to exercise all 
rights of lawful ownership. Elizabethan bibliographers know that he could only take 
the place of the author in choosing a patron for the book orcould address the subject of 
his choice in his own name, because the author played no part in the venture. ‘ Mr. 
W. H.” was chosen by Thorpe as patron from his own circle of friends, in accordance 
with no uncommon practice of his. The suggestion that he intended any mystification, 
or introduced a ‘‘blind’’ to conceal behind it the Earl of Pembroke, is foreign to all 
we know of his and his fellows’ methods of trading, and of his and their mercantile 
temperaments. A not very coherent plea, raised by Mr. Archer, that Thorpe found the 
words ‘‘ Mr. W. H.’’ peneilled on the manuscript of the sonnets, and penned his 
dedication to that phantom without knowing that he was the Earl of Pembroke, or, 
in fact, who he was, cannot be taken seriously. If Thorpe remained in ignorance, no 
writer of the present day is likely to enjoy fuller opportunities of knowledge. 
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extended to Shakespeare and his plays in the dramatist’s lifetime. 
Apart from his work as dramatist, Shakespeare, in his capacity of one 
of “the King’s servants,” or company of players, was personally known 
to all the officers of the royal household who collectively controlled 
theatrical representations at Court. Throughout James I.’s reign 
his plays were repeatedly performed in the royal presence, and 
when the dedicators of the first folio, at the conclusion of their 
address to Lords Pembroke and Montgomery, describe the dramatist’s 
works as “these remaines of your Servant Shakespeare,” they make it 
quite plain that it was in the capacity of ‘ King’s servant’ or player 
that they knew him to have been the object of their august patrons’ 
favour. 

The sonnets offer no internal indication that the Earl of Pembroke 
and Shakespeare ever saw one another. No importance can be 
attached to the vague parallelisms that have been adduced between 
the Earl’s character and position in life and those with which Shake- 
speare credited the youth of the sonnets. It may be granted that 
both had a mother (Sonnet X VIII.), that both enjoyed wealth and 
rank, that both were regarded by admirers as cultivated, that both 
were self-indulgent in their relations with women, and that both in 
early manhood were indisposed, owing to habits of gallantry, to marry. 
Of one alleged point of resemblance there is no evidence. The loveliness 
assigned to Shakespeare’s youth was not, as far as we can learn, ever 
set to Pembroke’s account. The only portraits of him that survive 
represent him in middle age,‘ and merely confirm Anthony Wood’s 
description of him as in person “rather majestic than elegant.” But 
the point is not one to be pressed, and for the sake of argument we 
will allow that, in the sight of a poetical panegyrist, Pembroke may, 
like Shakespeare’s youth, have reflected “the lovely April of his 
mother’s prime.” 

But when we have reckoned up the traits that can be admitted to 
be common to both Pembroke and Shakespeare’s alleged friend, they 
prove to be wholly indistinctive. All could be matched without 
difficulty in a score of youthful noblemen and gentlemen of Eliza- 
beth’s Court. With many of them Shakespeare, as a leader of the 
chief company of actors performing at Court, and as a man of acknow- 
ledged poetic genius, came into frequent contact. Mr. Archer insists 
that there were only three men of wealth or rank in England with 
whom Shakespeare is known to have come into personal relations, 
viz.: the Earl of Southampton, to whom he dedicated two of his pub- 
lished poems, and the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, Shake- 
speare’s intimacy with whom is deduced from their patronage of 
the first folio. The fact is ignored that Shakespeare, as a popular 
actor, enjoyed, in Elizabeth’s day, the special favour of his company’s 

(1) Cf. the engravings of Simon Pass, Stent, and Vandervoerst, after the portrait by 
Mytens. 
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successive patrons, viz.: Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, Earl of 
Derby, Henry Carey, first Lord Hunsdon (at one time Lord Cham- 
berlain), and the latter’s son, George Carey, second Lord Hunsdon, 
who was also Lord Chamberlain subsequently. When James I. 
promoted Shakespeare’s company to be royal servants, all the great 
officers of the royal household became at once, as we have seen, 
Shakespeare’s patrons. No social distinctions excluded great actors 
from personal relations with noblemen. Edward Alleyn, another 
distinguished actor of the time, was admitted on equal terms to the 
highest circles of society. Shakespeare, although he acquired a fortune, 
never acquired Alleyn’s wealth, but he offered, by way of substitute, 
literary genius, which was the surest passport in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries to the hospitality of noblemen and gentle- 
men. Most of Elizabeth’s and James I.’s statesmen and courtiers 
cherished through life an unalterable love of literature, and a regard, 
often developing into affection, for men of eminent literary ability. 

Although it may be reckoned superfluous to adduce more arguments, 
negative or positive, against the theory that the Earl of Pembroke 
was a youthful friend of Shakespeare, it is worth noting that John 
Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, and the biographer of most Eng- 
lishmen of distinction of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was 
zealously researching at one and the same time, from 1650 onwards, 
into the careers alike of Shakespeare and of various members of the 
Earl of Pembroke’s family—one of the chief in Wiltshire. Aubrey 
rescued from oblivion many anecdotes—scandalous and otherwise— 
about both the third Earl of Pembroke and about Shakespeare. Of 
the former, he wrote in his Natural History of Wiltshire (ed. Britton, 
1847), recalling the Earl’s relations with Massinger and many other 
men of letters. Of Shakespeare, Aubrey narrated much lively gossip, 
in his Lives of Eminent Persons. But neither in his account of Pembroke 
nor in his account of Shakespeare, does he give any hint that they were at 
any time or in any manner acquainted or associated with one another. 
Had close relations existed between them, it is highly improbable 
that all trace of it would have faded from the traditions that were 
current in Aubrey’s time and were embodied in his writings. On the 
other hand, Aubrey reports Shakespeare’s intimacy with the Earl of 
Southampton, in whom, unlike the Earl of Pembroke, the antiquary 
had no independent interest. Southampton is only once mentioned 
in Aubrey’s works—in his memoir of Shakespeare, and there solely 
as Shakespeare’s patron and friend. 

It is unnecessary to consider seriously Mr. Tyler’s ingenious sug- 
gestion, that the “dark lady” of the sonnets was Mary Fitton, maid of 
honour to Queen Elizabeth. This frolicsome lady was at one time 
Pembroke’s mistress, and bore him a child. The sole ground for 
bringing her into a discussion of the sonnets lies in the initial assump- 
tion that her lover, Pembroke, was the youth whom the sonnets com- 
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memorate. If Pembroke’s identity with ‘“‘ Mr. W. H.” be disproved, 
Mary Fitton quits the scene, as far as Shakespeare and his sonnets 
are concerned, for ever. 

Any forlorn hope that some new and yet to be discovered evidence 
may yet recall her, is dissipated by Lady Newdegate’s recently pub- 
lished Gossip from a Muniment Room, which furnishes for the first 
time a connected biography of Pembroke’s mistress. Nowhere 
does Shakespeare employ plainer language in the sonnets than in 
his reiterated statement that the female object of his poetic adoration 
was dark-complexioned. ‘ Her eyes,” he says, *‘ are raven black” so 
that “ they mourners seem.”’ ‘Her breasts are dun,”’ “ Black wires 
grow on her head.’’ To the blackness of her skin he politely 
attributes the viciousness of her disposition. But Lady Newdegate 
states that two well-preserved portraits of Mary Fitton remain at 
Arbury and that they reveal a lady of fair complexion with brown 
hair and grey eyes." 

We learn from Lady Newdegate’s volume that Miss Fitton, during 
her girlhood, was pestered by the attentions of a middle-aged admirer, 
a married friend of the family, Sir William Knollys; but this is 
nothing to the purpose. Mr. Archer suggests that Sir William 
Knollys was one of the persons named Will whom he alleges to be 
noticed in the Sonnets (CXXXV., CX XXVI. and perhaps CLXIII.) 
as competitors with Shakespeare and the supposititious ‘“ Will Her- 
bert’ for “the dark lady’s” favours. Mr. Archer is here shooting 
wholly out of range. The wording of those sonnets, when it is 
thoroughly tested, proves beyond reasonable doubt that the poet was 
the only lover named Will who courted “ the dark lady,” and that no 
reference whatever is made there to any other person of that name. 


III. 


No one has had the hardihood to assert that the text of the sonnets 
gives internally any indication that the youth’s name took the hapless 
form of William Herbert; but many commentators besides Mr. 
Archer argue that Shakespeare admits in so many words that the 
youth bore his own Christian name of Will, and even that the lady 
had among her admirers other gentlemen entitled in familiar inter- 
course to similar designation. These assumptions rest on a thorough- 
going misconception of Shakespeare’s phraseology, and are attri- 
butable to the anxiety of the supporters of the Pembroke theory to 
extort, at all hazards, some sort of evidence in their favour from 
Shakespeare’s text.” In four Sonnets (CXXXIV.—VI. and CXLIII.) 

(1) Family history places the authenticity of the portraits beyond doubt, and the 
endeavour, lately made by Mr. Tyler, to dispute their authenticity, will be satisfac- 
torily met in the second edition of Lady Newdegate’s book. 


(2) Professor Dewden (Sonnets, p. xxxv.) writes :—‘‘It appears from the punning 
sonnets (CXXXV. and CXLIII ), that the Christian name of Shakespeare’s friend was 
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—the most artificial and fantastic in the collection—the poet plays some- 
what enigmatically on his Christian name of “ Will.” The ground- 
work of the pleasantry is the identity in form of the proper name 
with the common noun “ will.” This word connoted in Elizabethan 
English a generous variety of conceptions, of most of which it has 
long since been deprived. Then, as now, it was employed in the 
general psychological sense of volition; but it was more often 
specifically applied to two limited manifestations of the volition. It 
was the commonest of synonyms alike for “ self-will ” or “ stubborn- 
ness ’’—in which sense it still survives in “ wilful ”’—and for “ lust,” or 
“sensual passion.” It also did occasional duty for its own diminutive 
“wish,” for “ caprice,” for “ good-will,” and for “ free consent” (as 
nowadays in “ willing,” or “ willingly ”’). 

Shakespeare constantly used “will” in all these significations. 
Iago recognised its general psychological value when he said, “Our 
bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners.” The 
conduct of the “ will” is discussed after the manner of philosophers 
in Troilus and Cressida (Act IL., ii., 51—68). In another of Iago’s 
sentences, ‘‘ Love is merely a lust of the blood and a permission of 
the will,”’ light is shed on the process by which the word came to 
be specifically applied to sensual desire. The last is a favourite 
sense with Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Angelo and Isabella, 
in Measure for Measure, are at one in attributing their conflict to 
the former’s “will.” The self-indulgent Bertram, in <A//’s Well, 
“ fleshes his ‘ will’ in the spoil of a gentlewoman’s honour.” In 
Lear, Regan’s heartless plot to seduce her brother-in-law is assigned 
to the boundless range—‘ the undistinguished space of woman’s 
will.” Similarly, Sir Philip Sidney apostrophised lust as “thou 
web of will.” Thomas Lodge, in Pdi//is (Sonnet XI.) warns lovers 
of the ruin that menaces all who “ guide their course by will.” 
Nicholas Breton’s fantastic romance of 1599, entitled The Will of 
Wit, Wits Will or Will’s Wit, Chuse You Whether, is especially rich 
in like illustrations. Breton brings into marked prominence the 
antithesis which was familiar in his day between “will” in its 
sensual meaning, and “ wit,” the Elizabethan synonym for reason or 
cognition. ‘“ A song between Wit and Will”’ opens thus :— 


“Wit: What art thou, Will?) Jill: A babe of nature’s brood. 
Wit: Who was thy sire? JVill: Sweet Lust, as lovers say. 
Wit: Thy mother who? JVill: Wild lusty wanton blood. 
Wit: When wast thou born? J/7l/: In merry month of May. 
Wit: And where brought up? JVill: In school of little skill. 
Wit: What learn’dst thou there? J/"i/l: Love is my lesson still.’ 


the same as his own, Wiil,’’ and thence is deduced the argument that the friend could 
only be identical with one who, like William, Kar) of Pembreke, bore that Christian 
name. 
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Of the use of the word in the sense of stubbornness or self-will, Roger 
Ascham gives a good instance in his Schoolmaster (1570), where he 
recommends that such a vice in children as “ will,’ which he places in 
the category of lying, sloth, and disobedience, should be, “ with 
sharp chastisement daily, cut away.’ ‘ A woman will have her will” 
was, among Elizabethan wags, an exceptionally popular proverbial 
phrase, the point of which revolved about the equivocal meaning of 
its last word. The phrase supplied the title of ‘a pleasant comedy,” 
by which William Haughton—from 1597 onwards—held the stage 
for the unusually prolonged period of forty years. 

It was not only in the sonnets that Shakespeare—almost invariably 
with a glance at its sensual significance—rang the changes on this 
many-toned verbal counter. In his earliest play, Love’s Labour 
Lost (II. 1, 97—101), after the princess has tauntingly assured the 
King of Navarre that he will break the oath that he has taken to 
avoid women’s society, the king replies “not for the world, fair 
madam, by my will” (i.e., willingly). The princess retorts “ Why 
will (i.e., sensual desire) shall break it (ie., the oath), ewi// and 
nothing else.” In Much Ado, when Benedick, anxious to marry 
Beatrice, is asked by the lady’s father ‘“‘ What’s your will?” he play- 
fully lingers on the word in his answer that, as for his “ will,’’ his 
“will” is that the father’s “goodwill may stand with his” and 
Beatrice’s will—that, in other words, the father may consent to their 
union. Slender and Anne Page vary the tame sport when the former 
interprets the young lady’s ‘“‘ What is your will ? ” as an inquiry into 
the testamentary disposition of his property. To what depth of 
vapidity Shakespeare and contemporary punsters could sink, is no- 
where better illustrated than in the favour they bestowed on efforts 
to extract amusement from the parities and disparities of form and 
meaning subsisting between the words “ will”’ and “ wish,” the latter 
being in vernacular use as a diminutive of the latter. Twice in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (I. iii. 63 and TV. ii. 96), Shakespeare almost 
strives to invest with the flavour of epigram the unpretending 
announcement that one interlocutor’s “wish” is in harmony with 
another interlocutor’s “ will.” 

It is in this vein of pleasantry—“ will” and “ wish” are identically 
contrasted in Sonnet CX XX V.—that Shakespeare, to the confusion of 
many readers, makes play with the word “ will” in the sonnets, and 
especially in the two Sonnets (CX XX V—VI.) which alone speciously 
justify the delusion that the lady is courted by two, or more than two, 
lovers of the name of Will.* Sonnets CX XXIV. and CXLIII. lack 


even specious support for this suggestion. They run thus :— 


{1) Ed. Mayor, p. 35. 

(2) The employment of italics in the original edition of the Sonnets, follows, as is the 
wont of seventeenth century printers, no consistent principle, and confuses the interpre- 
tation. 
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“Sonner CXXXIV. 

‘So, now I have confess’d that he is thine, 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will. 
Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still. 
3ut thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 
For thou art covetous and he is kind. 

He learn’d but surety-like to write for me, 

Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 

The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 

Thou usurer, that putt’st forth all to use, 

And sue a friend came debtor for my sake ; 

So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 
Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me: 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free.” 


« 


“Sonnet CXLIII. 
So, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away, 
Sets down her babe, and makes all swift despatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay ; 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 
Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent : 
So runn’st thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilst I, thy babe, chase thee afar behind ; 
3ut if thou catch thy hope turn back to me, 
And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind : 
So will I pray that thou mayst have thy Will 
If thou turn back and my loud crying still.’’ 


In the former sonnet the poet describes himself as “ mortgaged to 
her will” (i.¢., to her personality in which “will,” in the double 
sense of stubbornness and sensual passion is the strongest element), 
and deplores that the lady has captivated not merely himself but also 
his friend, who made vicarious advances to her. In the latter 
sonnet the poet represents the lady as temporarily deserting him 
in a somewhat hopeless chase of a wayward acquaintance who,. 
standing to her in the insipid relation of a feathered fowl to a house- 
wife, has broken away from her. He finally expresses the hope that, 
whatever the result of her chase, she may return to him and have 
her “ will” (¢.e., may gratify her own and his—her lover Will’s— 
desires).’ 

The mare complex conceits of Sonnets CXNXXYV. and CXXXVI. 
have hitherto defied paraphrase. But their intention becomes obvious 
when we bear in mind that in them Shakespeare exploits to the utter- 


(1) Here Professor Dowden is inclined to accept a reference to the supposititious 
friend Will, and to believe the poet’s prayer—that the lady may have her Will—to refer 
with singular disinterestedness to the friend ‘‘‘ Will’ [? W. H.]*’ rather than to the 
poet himself. 
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most the verbal coincidences which are inherent in the word “ will.” 
“ Will” is the Christian name of the enslaved writer ; “ will” is the 
sentiment with which the lady inspires her worshippers; and “ will,” 
in Elizabethan speech, designates alike stubbornness and sensual desire, 
the two characteristics which, according to the poet’s reiterated testi- 
mony, are the distinguishing marks of the lady’s disposition. He 
often dwells elsewhere on her “ proud heart” or “ foul pride,” and 
her sensuality or “ foul faults.” Sonnet CXXXV. runs :— 


‘« Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will, 

And will to boot, and will in over-plus ; 

More than enough am I that vex thee still, 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ! 

Shall will in others seem right gracious, 

And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 

The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 

And in abundance addeth to his store ; 

So thou, being rich in will, add to thy will, 

One will of mine, to make thy large will more. 
Let no unkind no fair beseechers kill ; 
Think all but one, and me in that one—Will.” 


In the opening words, “ Whoever hath her wish,” the poet prepares 
the reader for the punning encounter by a slight variation on the 
eurrent catch-phrase “ A woman will have her will.” At the next 
moment we are in the thick of the fray. The lady has not only her 
lover named Will, but untold stores of “ will ’’—in the sense of stub- 
bornness—and of “ will’’—in the sense of lust—to which it may seem 
supererogatory to make addition.' To the lady’s “ over-plus”’ of 
“will” is punningly attributed her defiance of the “will” of her 
suitor Will to enjoy her favours. At the same time a like “ will” in 
ethers proves to her “right gracious.” All this, the poet hazily 
argues, should be otherwise; for she is so “rich in will” that, as 
naturally as the sea attracts and absorbs the falling rain, might her 
abundant store of will be expected to attract and absorb her lover 
Will’s single “will” or desire for her love. The poet sums up his 
ambition in the final couplet :— 


“ Let no unkind no fair beseechers kill ; 
Think all but one, and me in that one—Will.” 


This is as much as to say, “ Let not my mistress in her unkindness 
kill any of her adorers. Jather let her think all who beseech her 
favours incorporate in one alone of her lovers—and that one the 
writer whose name is a synonym for the passions that dominate her.” 
The thought is too wire-drawn to be commended, but the lines would 





(1) Professor Dowden says ‘ will to boot” is a reference to the Christian name of 
Shakespeare’s friend, William [¥ Mr. W. H.] (Sonnets, p. 236). 
VOL. LXIII. N.S. Q 
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sound unfathomed depths of imbecility if we assumed that the poet 
was not the only one of the lady’s lovers—to the definite exclusion of 
all others—whose name justified the quibbling pretence of identity 
with the “ will” which controls her being. 

The same equivocating conceit of the poet Will’s title to identity 
with the lady’s “ will” in all senses is pursued in Sonnet CXXXYVI. 
The Sonnet opens:— 





“Tf thy soul check thee that I come too near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy will,' 
And will thy soul knows is admitted there.” 
Here Shakespeare adapts to his punning purpose the familiar philo- 
sophie common-place respecting the soul’s domination by “will” or 
volition, which was more clearly expressed in the lines of his 
contemporary, Sir John Davies, in the philosophic poem, osce 
Teipsum :— 
‘* Will holds the royal sceptre in the soul, 
And on the passions of the heart doth reign.” 


Whether Shakespeare’s lines be considered with their context or 
without it, the tenor of their thought and language positively refutes 
the commentators’ notion that the “will” admitted to the lady’s soul 
is a rival lover named Will. The succeeding lines run :— 


“ Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 
Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love ; 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none : 
Then in the number let me pass untold, 
Though in thy stores’ account, I one must be ; 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing-me, a something sweet to thee.” 


Here the poet Will continues to claim, in punning right of his 
Christian name, a place, however small and inconspicuous, among the 
varied forms of will (i.c., lust, stubbornness, and willingness to accept 
others’ attentions) which are the constituent elements of the lady’s 
being. Impulsively he brings his fantastic pretension to a somewhat 
more practical issue in the concluding apostrophe :— 


‘* Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lovest me—for my name is Will.” ? 


This couplet proves even more convincingly than the one which 


(1) Shakespeare refers to the blindness, the ‘‘ sightless view ” of the sou!, in Sonnet 
XXVII., and apostrophises the soul as the ‘centre of his sinful earth,” in Sonnet 
CXLVI. 

(2) Mr. Tyler paraphrases these lines thus :—‘‘ You love your other admirer named 
‘Will.’ Love the name alone, and then you love me, for my name is Will,’’ p. 297. 
Professor Dowden, hardly more illuminating in this case, says the lines mean :—‘* Love 
only my name (something less than loving myself), and then thou lovest me, for my 
name is Will, and I myself am all will, i.e., all desire.” 
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clinches the preceding sonnet that none of the rivals whom the poet 
sought to displace in the lady’s affections could by any chance have 
been, like himself, called Will. The writer could not in sanity have 
appealed to his mistress to concentrate her love on his name of Will, 
had it been common to him with one or more rivals and lacked 
exclusive reference to himself. 

No clue to the mystery of the identity of the youth, Shakespeare’s 
friendship with whom is alleged to be the main topic of the sonnets, 
lies in these sonnets. Nor does it lie in Thorpe’s “ dedicated words ” 
to “Mr. W. H.,” whom, as the patron of his venture, he addressed, 
with “ strained touches of rhetoric,” in the ordinary way of business. 

There is one, and one only, distinctive fact which the text of the 
sonnets discloses respecting the young man to whom a certain number 
were admittedly addressed. Shakespeare categorically states that the 
young man acted as literary patron, not merely of the writer of the 
sonnets, but of more than one other contemporary poet.’ If the 
riddle of the young man’s identity is to be guessed aright, it is on 
that one fact ‘that “those who seek to solve it must concentrate their 
attention. It is among the patrons possessed of youth, culture, 
rank, and wealth, in Shakespeare’s early days, that the inquiry must 
be pursued. A careful scrutiny of all the young men of rank and 
wealth who acted between 1590 and 1600 as patrons of poets can alone 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Lord Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, attained his twentieth 
birthday in 1600, and no evidence suggests that before or at that early 
age he acted as a patron of any poet. Lord Southampton, on the 
other hand, to whom Shakespeare dedicated his Venus and Adonis, in 
1593, when his patron was twenty years old, and his Luerece, in 1594,, 
when he was twenty-one, was the recipient of numerous attentions of 
a like kind in those and succeeding years. Much of the adulation. 
that Shakespeare pays his youthful patron in the sonnets other poets 
were paying Southampton at the same time in language that was not 
dissimilar. No young man of like condition was the object of a 
greater number of dedicatory compliments. Southampton’s military 
experiences, on which Mr. Archer lays unwarrantable stress, were mere 
episodes in his career. His most abiding characteristic, alike in 
middle age and youth, was, according to the unvarying testimony of 
numerous literary protégés, a love of learning and literature, and it is,. 
I believe, to Southampton that Shakespeare addressed such of the 
sonnets as can be positively credited with a genuinely autobiographic 
significance. 

Sipvey Ler. 
(1) Compare Sonnets XXVI., XXXVIII., LXIX., LAXIX., LXXX., LXAXXTI 
LXXXVI, 
Q2 








COREA. 


I spent the greater part of two years in this singular country, just at 
the time when China seemed to be shaking up her dormant energies 
and successfully re-asserting her ancestral suzerainty over the Penin- 
sula. During this period opportunities occurred of studying portions 
of the vernacular history books, as well as those published in Chinese, 
whether for Chinese readers or for Coreans and Japanese; for it 
should be remembered that, along with their own vernacular literature, 
both these latter countries possess standard histories of their own 
composed almost purely in Chinese. The result has been the accumu- 
lation of a considerable mass of undigested material, which I now 
propose to sift and reconstruct, in brief intelligible form, for the 
information of European readers who may not feel disposed to 
charge their memories with the effort of recollecting outlandish 
names, 

In the case of Corean history the evil is aggravated to an abnormal 
extent by the fact that nearly all proper names have three forms, the 
Chinese, Corean, and Japanese. Subject to unimportant qualifications, 
it may be stated in general terms that all proper names, whether of 
men or of places, are either Chinese, imitations of Chinese, or were 
first written in Chinese. Half of both the Corean and Japanese 
vernaculars consists of Chinese words modified to suit the local 
tongue; just as half the European vernaculars consists of Latin or 
Greek words similarly modified. To take the single word “ Corea” 
as an instance. Long before either the Japanese or the Coreans had 
the means of recording the way in which they pronounced this word 
at home, the Chinese called it Kao-li, whilst the Japanese and Coreans, 
modifying the Chinese characters according to the strict rules which 
govern Far Eastern etymologies, pronounce it Ko-rai and Ko-ryé, the 
last word sounding absolutely like our word Corea. So with the other 
two states into which the southern part of the Peninsula was once 
divided: they are styled Sinlo, Shinra, or Sinla; Petsi, Hiaksai, or 
Pakche; accordingly as the European writer using them may have 
Chinese, Japanese, or Corean ideas running through his head at the 
moment. or one fairly well versed in Far Eastern matters this is no 
more serious than it is for a Kuropean to use indiscriminately Vienna, 
Vienne, and Wien; or Liége, Luik, and Liittich; but for those 
reading of the Hermit Kingdom for the first time, or desirous of 
assimilating quickly the main features of its history without troubling 
themselves with details, the strangeness of Corean names is itself a 
serious obstacle, but doubly intensified when presented in uncertain 
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or changing form. Hence it is the purpose of this sketch to take a 
rapid review of Corean political history, so far as is possible, without 
mentioning any proper names at all. Where it is positively necessary 
to use them, the forms in current use will be chosen; and, if no 
forms are in current use, then the Japanese forms will be preferred, 
as being the least repellent of the three to the European ear. 

About three thousand years ago a Chinese prince, dissatisfied with 
the state of affairs at home, emigrated with a few adherents east- 
wards, and, tradition says, succeeded in establishing a realm of his 
own in the valley of the modern Yalu. Nine hundred years later, 
the dynasty which had established itself upon the Chinese throne, in 
consequence of the above-mentioned unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
itself tottered to its fall, and the then ruling descendant of the 
traditional emigrant took the opportunity of asserting a more com- 
plete independence of China than his house had hitherto enjoyed. 
His dependence does not appear to have been so much on the Imperial 
house itself, in Central China, as on the hereditary vassal princes 
who represented the Emperor in the outlying region of modern 
Peking. China at this time wasa prey to revolutions, in consequence 
of which her peninsular neighbour was able to exercise considerable 
political influence, whether by harbouring refugees, or by assisting 
the rival claimants. In any case, the history of this very ancient 
period was not written until the first century of our era, after the 
Chinese had conquered the country for the first time, and had 
gathered all the traditions they could. And it was written solely in 
Chinese and for Chinese; there is no other authority. Amid a sea of 
words it is difficult to find a single firm foothold of fact. In short, 
we know nothing whatever of the people, or of what went on in the 
land now known to us as Corea. But when, as a result of all these 
wars and revolutions, the celebrated Han dynasty had established 
itself firmly on the throne, about 200 3.c., we find a new Chinese 
adventurer from the Peking region, recognised by the Emperor as 
ruler of a kind of buffer state between China and the barbarians. 
This state was called then, as it is called now—or was called until 
the king declared himself Emperor a few months ago—Chaosien, 
which, in Chinese, means “ Morning Freshness.” Its rulers were 
hereditary, but for a hundred years they were left by China entirely 
to their own devices, and never came near the Imperial court; so 
effectively, indeed, did they perform buffer duty that the petty states 
to their south, including perhaps Japan, were unable to get past 
them in order to present their respects to the Emperor. In 109 n.c., 
a Chinese envoy was sent to try and remedy this rising independence 
of spirit. He was murdered, and the result was a series of Chinese 
invasions by land and by sea, which culminated in the parcelling out 
of Chaosien proper into four satrapies. The capital of the kingdom 
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destroyed as above described, was not the modern Séul, but a city 
(half-way between the latter and the Yalu River, which now divides 
Corea from China), called in modern times Ping-yang, and situated 
on what the maps now style the Ta-tung River. Chaosien proper 
embraced the modern Liao Tung, Moukden, and North Corea, The 
southern parts seem to have been racially similar to, but almost 
politically independent of, Chaosien. 

So far as it is possible to arrange the confused and struggling Chinese 
statements in orderly sequence, it seems that until the break up of the 
whole kingdom of Chaosien, the whole peninsula was inhabited by one 
fairly homogeneous race which had gradually worked its way down 
south from Manchuria; but there are distinct statements to the effect 
that the Japanese had some influence on the extreme south coasts, if 
indeed they did not actually occupy, as indigenous tribes, portions of 
them. In the north, the people had to contend with pirates, of what we 
now call Tungusic or Manchu race. At this period, both the name 
“Manchu” and the name “Japan” were totally unknown; the 
northern and southern neighbours of the peninsular people were, 
however, much inferior in civilisation to themselves. All three races 
spoke, and still speak, agglutinative languages, closely akin in syntax, 
but totally different in individual words; and all three again quite 
different in construction from the Chinese, from which, however, they 
have largely borrowed individual words to eke out their own primitive 
vocabularies. 

The rule of Chinese proconsuls, or of native satraps in the position 
of Chinese proconsuls, was never very effective, and in any case 
disappeared before the end of the fourth century. The displaced 
kings always “moved on,” and re-established themselves in one or 
the other of the tribal units or petty states, forming the Hinterland 
of this or that proconsulate. Besides, China herself had to struggle 
with the Tartars, the progenitors of the Turks and the Manchus, 
and these Tartars often shut off all communication by land between 
the peninsula and the empire. Indeed, during the whole of the 
fifth and sixth centuries the north parts of China proper were directly 
ruled by Tartar Emperors. During this transition period, the 
peninsula was in the main divided into three independent kingdoms, 
which had gradually evolved themselves out of the ruins of old 
Chaosien and her semi-independent vassals on the one hand, and of 
the nominal Chinese proconsulates on the other. We have fairly 
complete histories of all these kingdoms. The light thrown upon 
each other by the inferior Japanese and Corean chronicles confirm in 
the main the statements of the much more trustworthy Chinese 
accounts. Buddhism had been introduced along with Chinese 
literature. Roughly speaking, Corea and Japan were affected by 
these in the same measure that Gaul and Albion were affected by 
Christianity and Roman literature. There is this difference: China 
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never for one instant occupied any part of Japan, and her occupation 
of Corea was only as partial and temporary as the Roman occupation 
of Britain. Chinese political influence from the land side never 
extended far into the two southern kingdoms of Shinra and Hiaksai, 
whose history is chiefly bound up with that of Japan and the Chinese 
coast. But the northern state of Kao-keu-li (afterwards corrupted or 
abbreviated into Kao-li), had nothing at all to do with Japan, whose 
pretended “conquest of Corea” by the Empress Jingo—a most 
suggestive name in view of her supposed aggressive policy—certainly 
never took place. The word in its origin seems to mean “ Corea 
of the Kao family,” and “ Cocorai” gradually dropped into “ Corai.” 

About a.p. 600, the Emperor of re-united China, when on a visit 
to the Turkish Khan, met a Corean envoy in the nomad’s tent, and 
had his attention drawn by an ambitious courtier to the fact that 
Corea had once been a Chinese province. The King, when reminded 
of his ancestral duty, declined to take steps to resume it, or to come 
to court, and several bloody invasions were the result of his contumacy, 
in which operations China’s resources were seriously strained. It was 
not until 668, however, that the succeeding Chinese dynasty, with 
Turkish assistance, effected the complete conquest of the peninsula. 
The sequence of events is as follows: by s.p. 307, the four procon- 
sulates had been absorbed into the northernmost of the three penin- 
sular states; the old name of Chaosien had entirely disappeared except 
in poetry or elegant literature ; and by a.p. 500 the abbreviated name 
of Corea had begun to take the place of the trisyllable. All three 
kingdoms had extensive relations with China, Corea chiefly by land 
and with the Tartar Emperors, the other two mostly by sea and with the 
southern courts at Nanking. "When China was re-united in 580, the 
Tartar Dynasties disappeared as imperial rulers for 300 years, though 
the Turks and Ouigours continued to exercise powerful political influ- 
ence throughout this period. China lost 250,000 men in the invasion 
of 611, but many of these simply remained as prisoners and settlers 
in Corea. Still the Coreans thought it prudent, despite their suc- 
cessful resistance, to recognise the suzerainty of their powerful neigh- 
bour. In 640, the great T’ang dynasty of China, which had now 
put an end, once for all, to the scramble for Empire, began to con- 
sider the advisability of re-establishing direct Chinese rule in Corea. 
A pretext was found in 643, when Shinra applied to China for protec- 
tion against the designs of Corea and Hiaksai. A great battle was 
fought near An-ju, but the Chinese, who remained on the field, them- 
selves suffered enormous losses, and can hardly be said to have pulled 
off a real victory. But in 668, as a consequence of further operations, 
the capital and the King both fell into Chinese hands, and Corea was 
once more parcelled out, this time into five military proconsulates, but 
mostly of native race. It has ever been the half-and-half policy of 
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the Chinese to use native rulers until their people are ripe for absorp- 
tion into the Imperial system. Corea at that time contained a popu- 
lation of between 600,000 and 700,000 households, or say 3,000,000 
souls. Prokably the other two peninsular kingdoms together were as 
large. This conquest also involved the surrender of Hiaksai (includ- 
ing the large Japanese population) and Quelpaert, both of which were 
annexed to Shinra. Work was found for some of the brave generals 
of Corea and Hiaksai in the Chinese army, and two of them specially 
distinguished themselves in Tibet and the Pamir region; 60,000 
Corean troops were settled in the region round Nanking, and the 
King himself was interned in Western China. His son was appointed 
chief proconsul in his place, and gradually gained his independence. 

But Corea’s fall had the result of creating a powerful Manchu state 
to the north, the nucleus of which consisted of the semi-barbarous 
Tungusic tribes that had formerly been under the rule of Corea. 
This state (called Puh-hai or Botskai), attained a very considerable 
degree of civilisation, and endured for over two hundred years, when 
it was gradually absorbed into the Cathayan and Golden Tartar 
Empires of North China. These in turn made way for the Mongols. 
The southern peninsular state of Shinra continued to exist also 
until the beginning of the tenth century, and, like Corea, as a tribu- 
tary to China. During this period Japan had continuous relations 
with both Botskai and Shinra. 

The T’ang dynasty, like all Oriental dynasties, soon lost the 
virility which brought it into existence. Tibetans, Turks, Manchus, 
and others began to lop off the gangrenous extremities, just as 
Russians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Japanese are doing now. In 
\.D. 918, a Chinese settler or adventurer set up a new kingdom, then 
first officially styled Kao-li or Corea, and by no other name, with 
capital at Kaiséng ; it was recognised in 932 by the Turkish Emperor 
of China, then ruling in the north, and this dynasty lasted down 
to 1392. It seems subsequently to have allied itself by preference to 
the Southern Chinese dynasties of Nanking and Hangchow against 
the Cathayans and Golden Horde Niichéms of the north. From 
1.D. 900 to 1368 these Tartars, both of them allied in a way to the 
now reigning Manchus, had it pretty much their own way north of 
the Yellow River; but Corea seems to have managed, by temporising 
and trimming, to maintain her kingdom intact onall sides. Genghiz and 
Ogdai Khans had some brushes with Corea, and Ogdai even went so 
far,in 1231, as to appoint seventy-two Mongol darugachi to supervise 
the administration ; but the people promptly rose against and murdered 
them all. During Kublai’s long reign, the Kings of Corea were 
fairly regular with their tribute. The Emperor’s great object was 
to secure Corean co-operation in his projects against Japan; but 
Corea, though jealous of Japan, did not seem to like the ré/e of jackal 
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to the Tartar lion. This shiftiness led to a good deal of Mongol 
interference in Corean affairs, and for some time Kublai hesitated 
whether he would not declare war against Corea first; as it was, the 
apital was occupied, or “ protected ” in modern style, and the King 
had to fly to Kang-wa Island. In Corean history flight to Kang-wa 
seems to be a concomitant of all revolutions, and as regular an 
occurrence as the land attack rid the Yalu River and the sea attack 
vid Chefoo. Except that the Japanese of 1894 worked in a reverse 
direction, all marches against Corea have followed the same lines. In 
1273, Kublai’s general took the chief or only city in Quelpaert, and 
further pressure was put on Corea in order to secure her naval co- 
operation. The King, who had meanwhile married a Mongol prin- 
cess, wrote to Japan to call upon her to submit to Kublai, but Japan 
took no notice of his summons. Corea’s good faith was seriously 
suspected during these negotiations, and it was therefore secretly 
resolved by Kublai to occupy the southern and western parts—the 
old Hiaksai, with the victorious troops on their return from Japan. 
However, the Japan expedition of 1281 was a complete failure, and 
in the following year we find the King complaining to Kublai of 
Japan’s retaliatory attacks. Just before his death Kublai restored 
Quelpaert to Corea, but the remaining Mongol Emperors continued 
to interfere a good deal in Peninsular affairs. In the Japan war 
Marco Polo’s “ Vonsanichin” is Hung T’s’a-ch’iu, and “ Abatan ” 
is either Alohan, or Antaha who replaced him when sick. Marco 
Polo’s account (except as to date) is textually borne out by the 
Chinese narrator. 

In 1868 the Mongols were driven out of China, and Tartar rule 
disappeared altogether from the Empire until the rise of the Manchus 
nearly three centuries later. The King of Corea hastened to seek 
investiture from the ex-priest, who had thus secured the Chinese 
throne. Probably with a view to ingratiating himself with the new 
Emperor, the King in his letter laid stress upon the fact that he 
“relied solely upon Buddhism for happiness.” The Emperor-priest 
promptly replied: “Take warning by the imperial Buddo-maniacs of 
antiquity : you have the Japanese on the south, and the Tungusic 
Tartars to your north: look to your defences rather than to your 
hymn-books!” In 1374 the King was murdered by one of his 
officers, who bore the same family name—Li or Ngi—as the Emperor 
of China, After a period of anarchy, the leading Coreans at last 
elected another general, called Li Ch’éng-kwei, or Li Tan, who, in 
1392, was formally recognised by the Emperor of China. The name 
Corea was now abandoned, and the ancient Chaosien re-adopted as the 
national rallying word. This man it was who built the modern 
metropolis of Séul—a purely Corean word, of which I vainly endea- 
voured to find the meaning when there. If it has any meaning at all 
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it means “ Western Stockade.” The Chinese call it Han-yang, and 
the Japanese, Miako or “ capital.” 

Under the fifteenth king of the Ngi dynasty, took place the first 
invasion of Hideyoshi, in 1592. With Chinese assistance the 
Coreans managed to drive the generals of the Japanese upstart to the 
southern coasts. The invasion of 1597 was similarly disposed of, and 
Hideyoshi died the next year. In 1606 the first of the Tokugawa 
Tycoons, by name Iyeyasu, once more opened friendly relations 
with Corea. 

It was during the reign of the eighteenth king that the Manchus 
entered Corea and imposed a treaty (1627). The Coreans were very 
staunch in their loyalty to the Chinese dynasty, and the Manchus 
had great difficulty in securing their neutrality. In 1684 the King 
broke the treaty, and, on more than one occasion, had to fly to 
Kang-wa Island before the Manchu advance. The following year 
he sent a humble mission to the new Manchu metropolis of Moukden ; 
but it was not until 1636 that he was thoroughly forced to his knees, 
and had to recognise the Manchu as an Emperor equal in rank with 
the Chinese monarch. On this occasion the Manchu Emperor plun- 
dered Séul and captured the royal family. His terms were that all 
political intercourse with China must cease ; the King must come in 
person to receive Chinese investiture ; provide naval assistance when 
required ; facilitate Manchu communications with Japan; and pay 
annual tribute. 

The Manchu Emperor did not live to see the conquest of China. 
Peking was occupied, in 1644, by his brother Torkun, who acted as 
chief regent during the minority of the first Manchu reign over 
China. Torkun married, for his second wife, a Corean princess, and, 
although there were after this occasional petty political misunder- 
standings between the two countries, Corea soon settled down in the 
position of obedient vassal. 

The reigning king is named Ngi Hi, and he is the thirty-first of 
the line. His predicament is singularly like that of the reigning 
Emperor of China, who, in 1875, had to succeed his cousin for want 
of male issue to the latter. In January, 1814, the thirtieth king of 
Corea died without issue, and without even nominating an heir. The 
widows of the last three kings were all living, so that there was 
unlimited scope for back-stairs intrigue. The oldest of these dowagers, 
Queen Cho, wife of the twenty-eighth king, managed to secure the 
election of the youthful son of one of the royal princes removed some 
distance from the direct line, being under the impression that his 
father was a political nobody. It is not stated that Queen Kim 
played any part in these intrigues, but as she had been instrumental 
in setting up the twenty-ninth and thirtieth kings, and had acted as 
regent during their youth, it is probable that the lady mentioned 
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under that name was the wife of the twenty-seventh king, and that 
she was either dead or too old for more intrigues. In Corea, king’s 
fathers are given the title of Daiwén Kun—locally corrupted by the 
incorrigible foreigner into “Dying ’Coon”’; but this particular 
“’eoon” turned out to be a very formidable person, and it is owing 
to his intrigues and persecutions that Corea has fallen a prey to 
European “ civilisation.” I had the pleasure of an interview with 
the old gentleman in 1885, after his return from China, to which 
country he had been spirited away after the revolution of 1882. He 
appeared to me to be a very able and intelligent man ; his features 
were more Spanish than Tartar in type. 

On the death of the Emperor of China, without male issue, in 1874, 
the two dowagers, his real and his titular mothers, intrigued vigorously 
to secure the succession to the deceased ruler’s first cousin, whose 
father had married the dowager-real-mother’s sister. Thus, the now 
reigning Emperor of China is first cousin on his father’s side to his 
predecessor, and nephew on his mother’s side to the real mother of 
his predecessor. The senior dowager died in 1881, and thus the still 
living dowager became sole “ mother” by survival and adoption, as 
well as aunt on both paternal and maternal sides, to the new Emperor, 
for whom she acted twelve years as regent. A censor hinted at the 
time (1878) that this irregular arrangement might bring about the 
collapse of the Manchu dynasty, and, sure enough, the intrigues of 
these imperial and royal ladies seem to have now culminated in the 
disintegration of both China and Corea. The censor committed 
suicide directly after giving his opinion, by way of proving that he 
had no axe of his own to grind. 

This rapid sketch completes the “ classical,” or Chinese account, of 
Corea up to contemporary dates. Early in 1866 a Russian man-of- 
war visited Broughton Bay in order to demand trade facilities, and 
the French also began to make a move towards avenging the Christian 
massacres of 1839. The King’s father grew alarmed, and at once 
instituted a series of bloody persecutions by way of retaliation. This 
cruel behaviour led to one of the exiled French missionaries (Féron) 
forming a strange plot with a German Jew, named Ernest Oppert, to 
seize the bones of the Regent’s father, buried at an out-of-the-way 
spot, near a town called Tiksan, some distance up one of the Prince 
Jerome Gulf Creeks, and also not far from Mei-ngi City. This semi- 
piratical expedition completely failed, as did also the French attack 
by Admiral Roze, the same year, upon Kang-wa Island; the bom- 
bastic language used by M. de Bellonet, at Pekin, did a great deal 
towards puffing up Chinese and Corean conceit and bringing Euro- 
peans into contempt. In 1871 the American, Admiral Rodgers, 
made a somewhat similar attack upon the Séul river above Boisée 
Island, his object being to secure satisfaction for wrongs done to 
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shipwrecked seamen; but there was just a touch of the ridiculous 
about the “victories,” promptly followed by retirement; however, 
the action of the gallant Admiral was limited by his instructions. 

In 1873 the King attained his majority, and, backed by the old 
Queen Cho, managed to get rid of his father’s dictation: his wife, 
Queen Min—the unfortunate lady recently murdered with the sup- 
posed connivance of the Japanese envoy, Miura—also proved of great 
assistance in steadying the policy of her somewhat too easy-going 
husband. The Japanese, who had ever since the war of 1597 
continued to hold a severely restricted commercial footing at Pusan, 
succeeded in making a treaty with Corea in 1876; they also had 
found it necessary to attack Kang-wa Island in consequence of 
certain Corean outrages upon Japanese seamen, and they were 
certainly more effective in their general conduct than either the 
French or the Americans had been. Besides Pusan, the ports of 
Genzan in Broughton Bay and Chemulpho, near the capital, were 
opened to Japanese trade. In 1873, W. Mayers, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Chefoo, had already, of his own motion, made a flying visit to 
Corea in order to protest against the ill-treatment of British sailors, 
and in 1880 a British consular officer accompanied the Italian war- 
vessel, Vittor Pisani, upon a mission to Pusan in connection with the 
same subject. In this case, however, the Italians had the more 
agreeable duty to perform of thanking the Coreans for aid given to 
shipwrecked seamen. The Duke of Genoa, who was on- board, was 
the first foreign official to receive a written reply to his letters. In 
1880 the United States Commodore, Shufeldt, who was charged with 
the duty of opening communications, failed to get his letter sent on 
from Pusan to the capital because he had inadvertently addressed the 
King by the obsolete title of “Corean,” instead of ‘ Chaosien,” 
Majesty. Li Hung-Chang, then Viceroy at Tientsin, now began to 
use his influence with prominent Coreans in order to promote the 
friendship of that secluded country with China and America, and, 
accordingly, in 1882, Commodore Shufeldt succeeded, supported by 
three Chinese men-of-war, in securing the Corean signature to treaties 
with the United States and China. Admiral Willes was next in the 
field, and three weeks later he had concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain; the French and Germans followed in the month of June. 
Meanwhile the Japanese had firmly established themselves in their 
Legation at Séul, and the Chinese were quietly preparing to assert 
the new position accorded to them by treaty. Towards the end of 
July a revolution broke out in favour of the King’s father; the 
Japanese were attacked, and had to fight their way down to 
Chemulpho, but soon returned in force sufficient to compel satisfaction. 
Whilst these details were being arranged with the King’s father on 
behalf of the King, the Chinese suddenly appeared upon the scene, 
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inveigled the old man on board Admiral Ting’s flagship, and carried 
him off to China. 

China’s position was now unrivalled, and it was for some time 
said to be a question whether Corea should not be turned into a 
regulation province with the King as viceroy. Meanwhile, Li-Hung- 
Chang sent as financial adviser to the King a German named Von 
Moellendorff, whose experience of Eastern affairs had been gained, 
first in the Maritime Customs, and secondly in the German consular 
service. He organized a very fairly competent customs service at 
Genzan, Pusan, and Chemulpho, and for some time exercised great 
general influence upon the councils of the King. A new postal 
system amongst other things was established; and it was being in- 
augurated at a grand banquet towards the end of 1884, the United 
States Minister, the Consuls-General for Great Britain and Germany, 
Von Moellendorff, and other foreign officials being present, when 
suddenly a band of conspirators rushed in, murdered several guests, 
severely wounded Prince Min (the same man that the French have 
recently refused to receive as Minister), and broke up the banquet in 
confusion. On this occasion Von Moellendorff stuck bravely to his 
Corean colleagues, As a result of this scrimmage the Chinese again 
managed to consolidate their influence at the expense of Japan. 
Russia up to this time had not put in an appearance, but during 
1885 Mr. Waeber arrived as Chargé d’Affaires. The only ministers 
then accredited to Corea were those of Japan and the United 
States. In 1886 the French sent a Minister Resident—so called 
doubtless from the fact that he was never intended to reside there at 
all—but he left in a few days. Meanwhile the Americans alone had 
any missionary or social influence, the French priests not having yet 
begun to emerge from their hiding-places. The wholesale trade was 
mostly Japanese, Chinese, and German, no British firm having found 
it worth while to keep an agent in any Corean port; the merchant 
shipping was almost exclusively Japanese and German. British, 
American, Chinese, and Japanese men-of-war patrolled the coasts, 
and the British had taken temporary possession of Port Hamilton, 
in view of certain difficulties then pending with Russia. 

Von Moellendorff’s policy not meeting with the entire approval of 
Li-Hung-Chang, Judge Denny of San Francisco, who had gained the 
Viceroy’s confidence as United States Consul at Tientsin, was induced 
to accept the post in his place. Von Moellendorff returned to his 
protector, Li-Hung-Chang, and has since rejoined the Maritime 
Customs service, where he holds an important office. 

The position, therefore, stood as follows, before the Japanese war 
broke out. China still claimed, and Corea regularly acknowledged 
and acted upon the tribute-vassal relation between the empire and the 
peninsula; but at the same time the Suzerain had made a treaty 
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with her vassal, and had sent consuls to the three ports; yet she 
claimed for her “ resident ”’ a status higher than that of the Euro- 
pean representatives, and required the King to treat him with 
special deference. Her policy was to introduce as many Chinese 
traders, labourers, and soldiers, as possible; to keep the King as much 
as she could under her thumb; to thwart Japanese and Russian 
attempts to establish political influence at her expense ; and to play 
with other European powers (including America in that category), 
accordingly as it should from time to time suit her interests to hold 
with the hare or to run with the hounds. Im short, it was a false 
position all round, and this false position was made the worse by the 
dubious policy of her agents, who were never loyally trusted or 
supported when by chance they acted rightly. 

Japan had first of all her baseless traditions of Jingo’s conquests 
to influence her sentimentally; her undoubted interests for many 
centuries in South Corea; her successful raids of 1597-8; her foot- 
hold at Pusan; her jealousy of China’s pretensions to superiority ; 
her ambition to shine as a civilized power; her long-standing 
sympathy with the United States; her need for a colonising field ; 
and general considerations of rising ambition. She declined to 
regard Corea as other than an independent power. 

The attitude of the United States was singular. First of all there 
was her traditional sympathy with all budding nationalities desirous 
of shaking off the trammels of tyranny ; then there was the American 
form of “ Exeter Hall” influence, and the undoubted fact that the 
Coreans took kindly to the invasion of Yankee missionaries. More- 
over, in 1885 several well-supported American jobbers and contractors 
began to compete for concessions. Conquest or political monopoly 
was of course not in accordance with United States principles. Yet 
in one sense America had been the first to set the ball a-rolling. She 
was certainly the first to gain a “ victory’ of any kind in warfare, 
and also the first of the white races to secure a treaty. She declined 
to recognise Chinese pretensions—though even here Judge Denny, as 
Li-Hung-Chang’s emp/oyé, was necessarily on a different footing from 
the United States Minister—she was irritated by Chinese arrogance, 
and thus, although in no way hostile to British influence on its merits, 
found herself in a way ranged on the Japanese and Russian side. 

Russia, of course, wanted, some time or other, to secure a port free 
from ice. After the scare arising out of the Pendjeh incident was over, 
Great Britain withdrew from Port Hamilton, Russia at the same time 
(it was said) promising China not under any circumstances to occupy 
any part of Corea. Now that China has by treaty with Japan fully 
recognised Corea’s independence, it is of course for international law 
experts to decide—academically, at least—what becomes of this 
promise. Jussia had also her frontier trade, Corean labour immi- 
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grants, and general interests to look to besides the naval port question. 
At this period France had as yet given no sign of joining hands with 

tussia in the Far East. Her immediate interest was purely a mis- 
sionary one, based upon the persecutions of two centuries, which of 
course under the new condition of affairs must cease for ever. The 
insolence of Chinese pretensions, which might easily have been suc- 
cessfully asserted if done in an open, conciliatory, honourable way, was 
naturally displeasing to the Russian representative, who might, more- 
over, have been misled by the silly vapourings of the English “ jingo ” 
press into over-estimating Great Britain’s supposed share in the pro- 
Chinese policy. 

Germany’s position may be dismissed in a word. She was acting as 
inexpensively as possible, and with this end in view followed England’s 
lead, at the same time eagerly picking up on the way any good things 
in the way of trade, contracts, privileges, &c., that might turnup. Her 
representatives had no great personal authority ; in fact, the Corean 
position was scarcely understood in Germany, who simply felt her way 
along. 

Great Britain’s attitude was complicated by innumerable accidents. 
First there was the premature death of Sir Harry Parkes, the real 
“opener”? of Corea, who had been silently working with this end in 
view ever since the Japanese Treaty of 1876. Then there was the 
premature break up in the health of Mr. Aston, Sir Harry Parkes’ 
able henchman, the only white man (not in hiding) who knew the 
Corean language up to the date of the treaties of 1882. Add to this 
unfortunate removal at a critical moment of both the skipper and the 
steersman, we must consider the effect of the loss of Khartoum, of the 
Pendjeh incident, of the conquest of Burma, of three changes of 
ministry in England during one year, and it will be seen that the 
scratch implements got together for dealing with the mass of new and 
raw material were at best severely handicapped. Then there was the 
material itself. How could Corea be recognised as independent of 
China when Corea herself persisted in asserting her dependence, and 
when the reorganization of the Chinese navy, under the patronage of 
the Emperor’s father, formed what looked like a tangible guarantee 
that China had the power to compel recognition of her claims? 
Manifestly both Russia and Japan might be supposed to have objects 
of their own to serve in assisting the independence of Corea. The 
King was a poor, good-natured creature, who was practically at the 
beck and nod of any one, and the last one who could get at him. 

The Queen, who monopolized the royal brains and nerves, was at 
any rate anti-Japanese, if not pro-Chinese. It was not easy for the 
agents of any country to come to ‘clearly defined resolutions, even 
supposing absolutely true facts could have been ascertained with a 
view to deciding upon them. In @ country beset with personal in- 
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trigue, political jobbery, murderous cabals, wild canards, and financial 
knavery, it is often extremely difficult to distinguish the fools from 
the knaves, and both from the disinterested patriot ; and, even if an 
officer be at the outset uprightly disposed, he may be betrayed into 
mistake and yield to the temptation of saving his own skin at the 
expense of every one and everything else. It is quite certain that, 
whatever others may have done, Coreans themselves and Chinese 
often yielded to this temptation. It is also quite certain that no 
British Government, at any stage of the mean and petty local in- 
trigues, ever sanctioned a dirty act, directly or indirectly, or was ever 
conscious of being the instrument of committing one. In a higher 
sphere it was in the same predicament that its agents were in in a 
lower sphere: it had to act upon the scraps of incomplete and inco- 
herent information vouchsafed to it. As Great Britain had then 
practical charge of China’s rising navy ; had to humour China about 
the Burmese frontier; had only just emerged from a dispute with 
Russia; had no particular reason for drawing close to Japan; and 
was just in the act of withdrawing from Port Hamilton ; it naturally 
followed that, on broad lines, she appeared to range herself, with 
Germany, on the Chinese or Suzerain side, as opposed to the Russo- 
Americo-Japanese side recognising and preaching Corea’s indepen- 
dence. Out of this chaos an exceptionally strong, fearless, and 
upright man on the spot, whatever his nationality, might possibly 
have rescued his colleagues from suspicion and restored a situation 
honourable to all concerned. As it was, the fierce smouldering 
jealousy between China and Japan was allowed to spread itself into 
flame ; China’s false position, during seven more years of intrigue, 
betrayed her at last into attempting a coup on her own account ; her 
tergiversatory and supercilious attitude in missionary matters effec- 
tively alienated from her all sympathy on the part of European 
nations; and when, after China had sacrificed the efficiency of her 
navy to a miserable personal intrigue, the Japanese promptly mobi- 
lised in order to forestall China’s underhand attempt to get an army 
into Corea, China soon discovered that she was a helpless, lifeless 
carcase, without effective army or navy, without credit or allies, in 
the clutches of a daring and spirited foe. 

Japan had plenty of warning that Russia was quietly biding her 
time during the war until both adversaries should have exhausted 
themselves, and she has no one but herself to blame for attempting to 
establish herself in Manchuria, without first counting the cost and 
making up her mind to run the whole risk, thus courting a diplo- 
matic humiliation. If this settlement had been allowed, it would 
have only been a step towards turning Corea into a Japanese pro- 
vince: in any case, Corea would have been immediately wedged in, 
north and south, between two Japanese armies and navies. That 
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Russia had to seek the assistance of France and Germany in order to 
oust Japan, proves that Russia was not prepared, or not strong 
enough, to tackle Japan alone. Japan has now a naval base ex- 
tending in an unbroken line from Kamchatka to the Pescadores; all 
her ports are free from ice all the year round; all her forces are 
within easy hail; and backed up by a peppery, courageous, pugna- 
cious population, equal in numbers to that of France, or Germany, or 
Great Britain; with all the advantages of climate, cheap living, of 
individual intelligence, patriotism, and ambition on its side. 

China is in a position of sad humiliation. To find that all her 
armies were mobs of cowards was bad enough, though by no means a 
novelty, or without palliation, when we consider the contemptible 
quality of the average Chinese general or mandarin ; to condescend 
to sign away part of the cradle of her race was for the Manchu 
dynasty a further precipitate descent in dignity; to meekly accept 
Russo-French intervention, without having either the ability or the 
courage to turn it to account in a profitable way, was to drop stupidly 
and hopelessly into the ditch of intrigue in which Corea has so long 
wallowed. No doubt when the Germans administered a further kick 
to the dying lion by pouncing on IXiao-Chou they calculated that 
Great Britain would at once take alarm, violently appropriate ‘“ com- 
pensation’ in the same style, and thus give France and Russia a 
fair excuse for moving in on a large scale. This act of the drama is, 
however, still in process of rehearsal, and it remains to be seen how it 
will be received by the world’s audience when the curtain rises. 

Corea is a splendid country: the summer, in three-fourths of the 
provinces, is bright, bracing, and temperate, not unlike that of Nova 
Scotia; in any case, the hot weather and mosquitoes do not last more 
than a month or two at the utmost. The winter is clear and very 
cold, rather like that of New York, or, perhaps, Quebec. Taken as a 
whole, the land is fertile, and the rice especially “has a bone in it,” 
which turns out tough natives, and makes it very highly esteemed, 
even in Japan. Its bean crop is also enormous, and it has a plentiful 
supply of gold, cattle, tobacco, hemp, paper, leather, vegetables, fish, 
and medicine. The inhabitants are clean-made, erect, active walkers, 
with a physique, perhaps not so wiry, but far superior in grace to 
that of either the Chinese or the Japanese; not so coarse and uncouth 
in movement as the German physique; perhaps more like that of the 
Spaniards in general build than that of any other European nation. 
Women are kept in seclusion, and one sees none but old hags in the 
market-places. The men are great eaters, indefatigable marchers, 
ready drinkers, when they can get the liquor, interminable smokers, 
and very quarrelsome. But they are lazy, except under stimulus ; 
calm and deliberate, except under provocation ; obstinate, destitute of 
moral feeling, full of natural religious emotion, whilst recognising no 
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religious sanctions; dirty in person, thievish, cunning, untrustworthy, 
but affectionate and loyal if kindly treated. 

They are without the simpering politeness of the Chinese or the 
)bsequious ceremony of the Japanese. ‘Good form” is imperturbable 
placidity, deliberation, and taciturnity. Not even a Turk can 
approach a Corean in perfect calm and restfulness of attitude. The 
trading instinct seems good and well developed, but of course lack of 
experience and organization keeps it backward. The agricultural 
labourer works well, and would be hard-working if the fruits of his 
labour were secured to him. Party feeling runs wonderfully high 
amongst the official classes, who are corrupt almost to a man, cruel, 
and full of fierce personal hatreds; but both civil and military 
mandarins are often exceedingly refined in manner. I never saw 
more perfect manners in any country than those of the general at 
Torai, who entertained me in the most princely fashion. His palace 
was scrupulously clean, but very plainly furnished ; his clothes were 
of the finest possible texture; his hands and nails clean; his hat and 
“button” a marvel of “basket-work,” art, and jewel carving ; in 
short, his whole bearing, as also the wine and sweetmeats he gave me, 
showed the utmost refinement and good taste. 

The Corean people, whatever their defects, are much more suscep- 
tible of improvement than the Chinese or Japanese. ‘Though desti- 
tute of religion, they make the most loyal of converts and obstinate 
of martyrs when once their hearts are touched. In many respects 
the peasant is like the Russian mu/ii. Kindness makes him brim 
over with gratitude, and he will fight to the death for any one who 
treats him with consideration. There could not be a finer colonising 
country than Corea, and any European race could easily withstand 
the summer heat. Carefully drilled, the Coreans would make as fine 
infantry soldiers as any in the world. The people possess no pre- 
judices or habits which would make it impossible for British settlers 
to live on equal terms with them. Even their seclusion of women is 
not very serious. National jealousies, of course, stand in our way; 
but if we had a free hand we could, in ten years, make a second 
South Africa out of Corea at a very small expenditure of money, and 
next to none of force. 


E. H, Parxer. 
















FORTY YEARS IN THE LOBBY OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


“ Wat arum thing time is, Neddy, ain’t it’ ” asked Mr. Roker, 
head turnkey of the Fleet Prison, of one of his fellows— illustrating 
his question by a remark, “It seems but yesterday that I saw Tom 
Martin whop the coal-heaver down Fox-under-the-Hill and a-coming 
along between two street-keepers, a little sobered by the bruising, 
with a patch of winegar and brown paper over his right eyelid, and 
that ’ere lovely bull-dog as arterwards pinned the little boy a-following 
at his heels.” 

I find time equally as flitting as Mr. Roker did, as it seems but 
yesterday that I was standing close to the Bar of the House of Lords 
when the Corn Bill was brought up from the Commons by the 
members who attended the Speaker; and old Lord Shaftesbury 
(father of the great philanthropist), the Chairman of the House of 
Lords, who acted for the Lord Chancellor when absent, walked down 
the House to the Bar, and after three bows interchanged with the 
Speaker received the Bill which had passed the Commons; and on 
being told its title muttered in one of his audible whispers, “ And a 
rascally Bill too,” and he added the “big, big D” as a prefix to 
“‘rascally.” This I would swear to, as I was within a yard of him. 
You see his Lordship was a young man in the days of the Regency, 
when manners were rather “ free.’ 

The old Lord Shaftesbury was much esteemed by all parties as a 
hard-working, clever old gentleman, and was notorious for this 
thinking out loud, at which bystanders judiciously “coughed.” | 
witnessed this in 1846. The champions of Free Trade were much in 
evidence amongst the Members who accompanied the Speaker to the 
Lords. I think Mr. Patterson, M.P. for the City of London, handed 
in the Bill. He was an advanced middle-aged man of very large 
dimensions, and the only Member of the House who wore the old- 
fashioned dress of drab breeches and gaiters, loose black-tailed coat 
and waistcoat, and limp, loose white neck-cloth—signs of undoubted 
wealth. Punch knew him as mu/tum in parvo, “ Patterson in smalls” ; 
but call him what you please, he was much respected by all parties. 

sright and Cobden, and the Hon. C. P. Villiers—now alas, no 
more—three of the chief leaders on the Corn Dill (Question, were 
amongst those who accompanied “ the message to the Lords.” 

Just as Mr. Roker’s memory was refreshed by the contest between 
Tom Martin (on whom Mr. Pickwick was to be “ chummed ”) and 
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the coal-heaver, so mine is refreshed by the railway mania and by the 
celebrated fight over Free Trade which raged throughout all Eng- 
land, and caused riots in many localities, and the stormiest debates in 
the House of Commons; and it seems to me hardly possible that over 
half a century has passed since those days. And how came I to be 
at the Bar of the Lords? It happened “ thusly,” as Artemus Ward 
used to say. After four years passed in the office of a very “ swell”’ 
firm of solicitors whose clients were almost exclusively peers, country 
gentlemen, and people of high position—where I was at liberty to 
pick what law I could, in exchange for three hundred guineas prepaid, 
without any one to instruct me—I came to the conclusion that my 
chances of ever earning £100 for myself were very visionary, as the 
firm had no general business, but simply conveyancing. 

To my great delight, when the railway mania, which broke out in 
1845, was at its height, on the meeting of Parliament in 1846, a 
tirm in Parliament Street, who were at their wits’ end for help, made 
an offer to the gentlemen with whom I was to take over the articles 
of any pupil, and to give him a hundred guineas for the session, and 
engage him afterwards at a good salary if efficient. I jumped at the 
offer, and found myself in a new world, which exactly suited me. 
There was a rush and a tear of business; constant excitement, con- 
tinuous work from half-past nine in the morning till the small hours, 
from February till after Whitsuntide; though after that date the 
all-nights were somewhat curtailed. To cut a long story short, I 
pulled the labouring oar for a few years, and saw every class of 
business, and earned money enough to keep me, till I found myself 
man enough to sail my own ship, and I stayed in Parliament Street 
for forty years. 

My first duty being to attend in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons daily at four o’clock when the House met, and to learn, as far 
as possible, the names of all the Members, I found myself, so to say, 
rubbing shoulders with all the eminent men in Parliament, as well 
as those connected with the business; and there passed before my 
eyes all the prominent peers and members, engineers, railway 
magnates, and contractors; and I had the entrée to all parts of the 
House, and also to the House of Lords. 

The first face I recognised in the Commons’ lobby was that of 
little Williams, the head doorkeeper, as an officer of the House, 
who was in charge of the Strangers’ Gallery in July, 1834, to 
which my father took me on my way home from Laleham, where 
[ was at school, and where I saw, in the following October, from 
my bedroom window, the blaze over London which proclaimed the 
destruction of the Houses of Parliament. 

The thing which struck me in the old House of 1834 was seeing 
Members with their hats on laughing and talking together, not a few 
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of them attired in breeches and top-boots, and some wearing white 
hats, which were censidered the sign of a Radical—a class from which 
all country parsons’ sons (of whom I was one) shrank in horror. I 
also remember how I was struck by the large glass chandelier with 
many rows of wax candles, which hung from the roof. 

In addition to the railway mania, 1846 was the celebrated year of 
the battle of Free Trade. In the country we should have liked to 
have rigged up the gallows and have hung Cobden, Bright, and the 
other apostles of Free Trade who went round the counties in 1845-6. 
Setting politics wholly aside, how differently we look back on many 
of these agitators after their death. 

I make a remark here, which is that I shall take the liberty of 
frequently calling well-known public men by surname only, on the 
same principle which the subaltern adopted in naming the Duke as 
“ Wellington ” within the old warrior’s hearing, who told him that 
he should not speak so familiarly of the Commander of the forces. 
“IT beg your pardon, your Grace,” said the young officer, “ but I 
never heard of any prefix to the name of Cwsar or Napoleon, and I 
treated your name with a similar honour.” J may also remark that 
{ avoid all modern politics. 

I could recognise very many members from Punch caricatures. 
There was no mistaking Cobden, or Bright, or Peel, or Palmerston, 
and especially Lord John Russell, or D’Israeli, or Sibthorpe, or Lord 
Morpeth, afterwards Lord Carlisle, one of the kindest and most 
genial of men. Having been brought up in the strongest old Tory 
school, I felt indignant at seeing Mr. Wilson Patten (a Tory county 
member afterwards Lord Wimmarsleigh) shaking hands cordially 
with Cobden and laughingly asking “If he did not feel the tyranny 
of taxation in the penny bun which the latter was eating at the 
refreshment stall.’’ And when I heard the door-keeper shout, “‘ Who 
wants Mr. Bright ?”’ I said to myself ‘The D., I should think.” 

Muntz, the member for Birmingham, the only man with a beard 
except Colonel Sibthorpe, a magnificent specimen of a thorough John 
Bull to look at, with his low-crowned hat, collars like two sails, long 
frock-coat, buttoned across his chest, full trousers, broad thick boots 
and carrying a stick like a small tree, was a lion amongst the ultra- 
Radicals and anti-Church rate party, and had been prosecuted for a 
riot in the vestry. 

His brother member, Richard Spooner, a charming amiable old 
gentleman who was always early in attendance to assist the Speaker 
in all matters of private legislation, was the Don Quixote of ultra- 
Protestantism, and ran his annual tilt against the Maynooth Grant 
with the same success as the real Don achieved against the windmills. 

Mr. Brotherton, Radical member for Oldham, a dear old boy who 
was a total abstainer, vegetarian, and earnest Baptist, ran in couples 
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with the old Tory Mr. Spooner and worked with him in assisting the 
Speaker in minor details of the House. Both were on the “ Tea-room 
Committee,” and the couple were called the “old ladies.” They 
were the compilers of the tariff which was printed and stuck up regu- 
lating the prices : for “ single cup of tea, 5d. ; ”’ “ ditto and one slice of 
bread and butter, 4d. ; ” “ small pot of tea with a muffin or bread and 
butter, 6d.;”’ &c. The tea-room was used for the Chairman of Com- 
mittees’ sittings on unopposed bills; and the keeper of the room said 
that the dear old fogies almost wept when some wag who was attend- 
ing an unopposed Committee, with a sacrilegious pen wrote in red ink 
at the bottom of the tariffs, “ shrimps or cv'ceses, 2d. extra.”” And here 
is the place to note that one of the charms of Parliamentary life in the 
House and amongst parties who are engaged in daily strife, was that, 
amongst well-bred people no matter how great discrepancy there 
might be in politics or personal interest, good manners and courtesy 
prevailed. The Speaker, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, one of the handsomest 
and most genial and dignified men in England, reigned supreme, his 
word was law, no one doubted it. 

I can speak from pretty long experience that in rival companies’ 
contests which have been waged with every available weapon, if, by 
mutual consent, a truce has been called, and both sides showed their 
hands with an eye to establishing a modus rivend/, and it has ended 
in fighting it out before a Committee, not a word spoken in confidence 
was ever dropped or hinted at by either side, in the Committee-room ; 
and moreover I have seen compromises which involved thousands and 
thousands of pounds settled by word of mouth, leaving the details of 
carrying them out to some disinterested party afterwards. 

Now let us reckon up Cobden and Bright on looking back in their 
past. True it is that Cobden was very hard against the aristocracy 
and their influence, and dead in favour of peace, and carrying his 
dislike of military matters to such an extent that he cheapened the 
Tron Duke. He had known poverty and hardship in his youth, and 
if truth was spoken, the Tory party rode hard enough at him and 
heaped obloquy on him and his Quaker ally. 

The latter was not afraid, and if the Hon. Grantley Berkley’s 
record of his own days is to be credited—and I believe he is pretty 
accurate—Cobden told him, “If Bright had not been a Quaker I 
believe he would have been a prize-fighter.” It is pleasant now to 
remember how Peel, who had changed his mind about the Corn Bill, 
gave the credit of its success to Cobden, and how Peel, when the last 
stage of the Bill was carried, walked out of the House, and to his 
surprise found the street almost black with people, who, without 
riotous shouting or clamour, accompanied him to his house in White- 
hall Gardens with great respect, bareheaded. I have no politics now 
of any kind, except that I hate the old politicians who are now off 
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the wires, and whose teeth are gone, growling and snapping with an 
eye to making those who are now on the wires fight and squabble ; 
but I know the fact was that the accompaniers of Sir Robert Peel to 
his house were the people who wanted the bread ; and that in 1845 
the great “ corn ring” were masters of the situation and the stack- 
yards were almost groaning with corn, and the farmers were holding 
back for still higher prices, which were then enormous, in the autumn. 
One likes now to call to the mind’s eye Lord Palmerston’s interview 
with Cobden, some years after the Corn Bill era, when, by the Queen’s 
earnest desire, he was offered honours and power, both of which he 
respectfully declined. I believe him to have been a thoroughly honest 
man. And as to the old Quaker, who was true to his Queen and 
country, it is refreshing to revert to the days when he was waging 
constant war. I call to mind hearing him, in 1848, in the House of 
Commons, on the appointment of a new Bishop of Manchester. Quot- 
ing from memory (as I do throughout), he said, ‘* You wanted a new 
Bishop of Jerusalem a short time ago. How did that holy man go 
out—with his staff and his scrip like one of the apostles? Not a bit 
of it: he went out in Her Majesty’s steam frigate Retribution, and 
landed under a salute of 18 guns, not far from the spot where the 
apostle lodged with Simon the tanner.” This I heard, and no scene 
in a pantomime of the past—even when clown and pantaloon took 
lodgings together, and clown, thinking the housemaid had left the 
warming-pan in the bed, pulls at a wooden protuberance, and at the 
end of it comes a drunken sailor whose wooden leg has stuck out at 
the bottom, and who with much nautical language fights them both— 
ever produced greater roars of laughter than did the Quaker’s reckon- 
ing up the colonial bishop. Or when we turn again to the Quaker, who 
was attacking, in Parliament, the ruinous expense of the army, and 
claimed that the young officers with their scarlet and gold, were kept 
up mainly for the amusement of the young ladies of the aristocracy ; 
and he added, ** And these young ladies pet the robin redbreast, who 
is the most quarrelsome and disreputable of birds—simply because he 
wears a red waistcoat.” And lastly, when we remember his passionate 
appeal, during the Crimean war, to Lord Palmerston for peace—again 
quoting from memory—“ The Angel of Death has gone abroad 
through the land till you can almost hear the beating of his wings. 
There are none here to scatter blood upon the lintel and the door- 
post, and from the palace to the cottage there is hardly a house in 
which there is not one dead.” Why, the fact is that Bright’s me- 
mory is dear to all reasonable men, no matter what their politics may 
be. everting once more to the Quaker’s utterances, who does not 
remember his speech at Birmingham when a Minister of the Glad- 
stone Government. ‘ You call ours harassing legislation, and of 
course all progressive governments must be harassing legislators, and 
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doubtless, when Moses brought the Law down from the Mount, many 
stout Conservatives present thought the Ten Commandments very 
harassing legislation.” 

How these ghosts of the past haunt me now, as I see them passing 
before me. Here is Sir Robert Peel just arrived, whom O’Connell 
described as a man with a protuberant stomach and two left legs. 
There is the familiar blue frock-coat, canary-coloured waistcoat, and 
grey trousers, the hat rather back on the head, and the black ribbon 
and eye-glass hanging in front. He has a grave expression on his 
face, as the fact was that he sacrificed numberless private friendships, 
like all men who find that a time has come to change their minds. 
He wanted to resign when he saw that the Corn Bill was a State 
necessity, and the Duke of Wellington backed him, foretelling serious 
riots and disturbance if no relief was given. However, that is all 
passed and gone now. 

Here is Sir Robert’s secretary, the late Lord Cardwell, then Mr. 
Cardwell, who is almost his shadow, and a new Member of the 
Government, who was called “ young Mr. Gladstone.”” Mr. Glad- 
stone must have been in Parliament some thirteen years, as he took 
part in the Slave Trade Question in the thirties, and both spoke and 
voted for the abolition of slavery provided there was ample compen- 
sation. He had just taken office in the place of the then Lord 
Stanley, afterwards “ The Rupert of debate,” as Lord Derby, in the 
Lords, who had drawn his sword against his former leader, Sir 
Robert, and had thrown away the scabbard; and at his side two 
knights, the least expected, appeared, Lord George Bentinck, who had 
just sold off his large racing shed, and had abandoned the turf for 
politics, and Benjamin D’Israeli, who was generally looked on pre- 
viously as champion of the Young England party, remarkable by 
his rolling velvet collar to his frock-coat, white waistcoat, and dandy 
trousers and patent-leather boots. No one dreamt of his grand 
future then. Lord George was one of the handsomest and best dressed 
men in the House, and one of the most polished gentlemen. It 
seems funny to look back on the number of ghosts. Joseph Hume, 
the hard-headed old Scotchman, the terror of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer—no one could fail to mark the sturdy figure and firm-cut 
features. He and Cobden and Bright and Milner Gibson were prac- 
tically the heads of the extreme Radical party. They were the 
hobby-riders against taxes on knowledge, and advocates of abolition 
of the newspaper stamps, advertisement duty, and paper duty. Then 
come some other hobby-riders : Lord Duncan,afterwards Lord Camper- 
down—who was named Trotty Veck, as he was always carrying about 


: 
(1) It is pleasant to remember that when Peel's sad death was communicated to the 
House, that Hume, his old opponent, immediately moved the adjournment of the House 
amid dead silence ; and also that when the Crimean War broke out he announced that, 
as the country was at stake, he would not question a single Army or Navy Estimate. 
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a dispatch-box—who was death on the glass duty; Mr. Ewart, an 
amiable, quiet member, who annually brought forward a motion 
against punishment of death, and so far succeeded that, according to 
ordinary parlance, it requires some ingenuity to get hung now, if 
there is a fair loophole for the Home Office to creep through ; the 
H{on. Henry Berkeley, with his green cut-away coat and brass 
buttons, who had an annual tilt in favour of the ballot; the quiet 
Joseph Brotherton, “the nightcap of the House,” who annually 
attempted a motion for early closing ; and, as before mentioned, the 
equally amiable old “Joe Spooner,” who in vain tried to upset the 
grant to Maynooth ; and least expected of all things, Mr. Duncombe, 
* Tommy Duncombe,” of Finsbury, very handsome, well dressed, 
well bred, and fashionable man, stands out before me as * the Chartist 
Champion.” Whether he really cared about the cause or not is 
a mystery. He was a most popular member with all parties, and a 
regular club and society man in private life. He was a kind-hearted 
man and perhaps he believed in the cause. His successor, Fergus 
O’Connor, was an ill-mannered béer, and was ultimately declared 
insane. He fanned the flames of the Chartist riots in 1848. 

There were also what would now be called the ‘“ Advanced 
Liberals,” in those days “ Radicals,” Sir Benjamin Hall, afterwards 
Lord Llanover, the pioneer for promoting beauty of the parks; Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, afterwards Lord Ebury; Sir de Lacy Evans, a 
good soldier in the Crimean War, who discovered the weak point in 
our defences and pointed it out ; Sir William Molesworth, and many 
others. 

These were men of great mark and advocates for the “ Health of 
Towns” and Local Government Acts ; and a wonderful Radical, who 
bounded about like a tennis ball, was Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., R.N., 
conspicuous for an entire disregard for dress, who appeared in the 
lobby in a curious costume, consisting of somewhat of a shabby kind 
of shooting jacket, a shocking bad hat, sometimes a white hat, a much- 
worn shirt-front, open in front owing to the want of buttons, and what 
once were white trousers, and shabby shoes. He was always “ board- 
ing an enemy ” of some kind, either in Parliament or the columns of 
The Times. He was sent out in command of the fleet in the Baltic 
during the Crimean War, and was not much heard of afterwards in 
Parliament. 

The most pleasant ghosts to my mind are those of the old country 
gentlemen, perfectly harmless in every way. Sir Brooke Bridges, 
afterwards made a peer, with his blue coat and brass buttons, an ardent 
Tory and great on the hop question; Sir Robert Inglis, similarly 
attired, a violent Oxford Tory ; Colonel Sibthorpe, who was, notwith- 
standing his thinkings aloud and sentiments, a polished old gentleman. 
Sir Thomas Acland, with his low-crowned rough beaver white hat, 
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and his twinkling eye and rapid talk, looking as if he was watching 
for anyone to whom he could do a kindness, emphasising his remarks 
with a hazel stick. 

So we see my Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition was a real one, my 
working diagrams talked, and many talkers and hobby riders saw 
great portions of their hobbies adopted later on—for instance, the 
taxes on knowledge redressed or abolished, the ballot, great extension 
of the franchise, and abolition of Church rates, earlier closing of 
debates, and so on. 

But lest I get weary and tiresome—Curtain. 

Change we the scene, let us hark back. Time, February, 1846— 
Parliament just meeting—something like eight hundred petitions for 
private bills to deal with, myself an utter stranger, a new puppet on 
the wires, pitched into a large Parliamentary house where all were 
trying to make order out of chaos. The officers of the house were 
almost paralyzed with work. Parliament occupied temporary build- 
ings, many of the offices were scattered and far apart. Members in 
both Houses, of all creeds and polities, came boldly to the front and 
manned Committees of all sorts and kinds and tried to promote order, 
but it was impossible to define the times for individual cases coming 
on, and consequently witnesses from all parts of the country had to be 
summoned in case of being wanted, and they were about in battalions, 
and very thirsty battalions too. Houses in Parliament and Great 
George Streets, which had been amongst the most fashionable streets 
in London, were eagerly sought for at extravagant rents for offices 
for companies, lawyers, engineers, and Parliamentary agents. The 
gas never went out in business places and in printers’ and law 
stationers’ establishments. The order of the day was business hours 
from 9.30 till 7 o’clock, and from 8.30 p.m. till any time next morning 
for several months. Parliamentary counsel held consultations up to 
midnight and began again at 7 o’clock in the morning, p/ws attending 
Committee each day from 12 till 4 o’clock. Many of them were 
engaged in half-a-dozen Committee rooms in the same day, either for 
or against Bills. The hotels in the neighbourhood were crammed to 
the attics, and some of them, especially Nicholls’ Hotel at the foot of 
Westminster Bridge, had a hundred beds out, and they let two small 
summer houses which stood on the river bank, and were used as smok- 
ing rooms, for ten guineas a week each, as railway committee rooms. 

All the great engineers in England were retained, as the broad and 
narrow gauge question was being fought out. Brunel was the 
champion of the broad gauge, and George and Robert Stephenson, 
Locke, and George Bidder, George Stephenson’s right hand for many 
years, represented the narrow gauge. 

Money was a drug almost, as by an ingenious contrivance a docu- 
ment called a “ Subscriber’s Agreement ” was signed by shareholders, 
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which was almost tantamount to a power of attorney to the Directors 
to do what they pleased with the money. 

An enormous number of country gentlemen had become Provisional 
Directors under the idea that no responsibility attached to the office, 
until the Act was obtained, 

One fine day a large creditor sued a Provisional Director, who was 
in happy ignorance of his peril, and obtained judgment in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and the bubble burst. Many of the rotten schemes 
collapsed, and the promoters put the sea between themselves and their 
creditors, and the panic set in. 

However, there was plenty of sound business to do and plenty to 
help on the heavy strain. 

It was a great pleasure to me to hear the most eminent engineers 
examined. Though the work was very exhausting there was much 
interest in it. After a long fight, the “ wait”? outside a committee- 
room for the verdict was as exciting as a Derby. The winners went 
off exultant to Greenwich or Richmond, and the losers had to bewail 
their fall and pay the bill—for after defeat, creditors were very anxious 
for their money. 

Amongst the most honest workers in Committees were the county 
members and the Irishmen. Old Dan O’Connell, with his well-oiled 
wig and smiling face, was a capital chairman, and I saw him on St. 
Patrick’s day with a bunch of shamrock on his hat as big as a cheese- 
plate. He was sitting in one of the temporary rooms in the Cloisters on 
a Brighton (East Grinstead) bill, and dropped asleep—as the weather 
was very hot, and woke up and rubbed his eyes and remarked to a 
counsel who had been speaking, ‘* Don’t you know, Mr. Blank (I forget 
his name), that I listen hardest with my eyes shut.’ There were five 
O’Connells in the house. The old county members who had been 
active at Quarter Sessions at home were most useful. In the Peers 
the old Duke of Cambridge was a good Committee man, and I saw a 
bishop on one Railway Committee. 

The most conspicuous member everywhere was George Hudson, the 
railway king. He was a very homely kind of man, with a broad 
Yorkshire dialect, nor did he help himself out by dress. He was 
a bluff, good-humoured man, and everything he touched turned to 
gold—for a while. His house at Albert Gate, to which I sometimes 
went for large cheques on account of expenses, was almost a palace, and 
his parties were thronged by the cream of society. His fall was like 
the crash of a cliff. He who had been slapping noble lords on the 
back, and the king of his Company, was left like a wreck on the 
shore and deserted by all who had battened on him. I always think 
he was more sinned against than sinning, as his temptations were 
enormous; and after he had suffered great poverty and want, honest 
old George Stephenson and George Bidder conspired with others and 
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made an annuity for him, and the Carlton Club invited him back and 
restored him to his old berth as chairman of the smoking room. So 
he had rest and quiet in his later days. 

I think it was after Easter, 1848, that we got into the new House 
of Lords, and the first view of it was an enormous surprise. It 
reminded me of the old boyhood feeling of unpacking the box with the 
Twelfth Cake, under the lid of which were disclosed the glories of 
the King and Queen, the Dandy, Paul Pry, the fairy, and other well- 
known emblems, showing out in gold and crimson against the white 
sugar surface. It was very gorgeous. Two members of the Com- 
mons were the first I saw above the bar, Muntz and Spooner, the 
Radical and Tory M.P.’s for Birmingham: “ Well, Spooner,” observed 
his Brobdingnagian fellow member, “is this grand enough for you ? 
Ah! my boy, there won’t be a House of Lords sit here forty years 
hence.”” The Hon. Member’s remark has not come true, but it seems 
now to have been prophetic of the commotion, which has been 
raised against the Upper House by some of those who ought to have 
known better. Fair argument is one thing, blackguard abuse is 
another. The old shoddy temporary house, with its green baize 
skirting and cocoanut-matting floor, seemed a little dingy after the 
magnificent House of Peers; but we learnt two things, after both 
new houses were opened, which was that we could hear perfectly in 
either temporary house when we went into a debate, and the new 
chambers were much deficient as regards acoustic principles. If Sir 
Charles Barry had been left to himself to turn out two perfect 
chambers he would have done it; but he was pursued by committees 
on this and that, faddists who were mad about ventilation and other 
things, reminding one of Albert Smith’s account of a mutual im- 
provement society, consisting of a lot of humbugs who knew nothing, 
meeting a lot of humbugs who knew less, and combining their infor- 
mation. Some of the selected stone was crumbling away before the 
house was finished. 

I have a lingering regard for the old temporary houses. Bellamy’s 
kitchen—so accurately described by Charles Dickens in Sketches by 
Boz—remained unaltered. You got the best chop and steak and 
cold meat and salad in the world; and the parrot who called “order! 
order!” and “chair! chair!” and all the cries of the House, and 
the immortal “Jane,” who chaffed every one—as described by 
Dickens—were still there; and Members of the Government might 
be seen eating their dinner at a real deal kitchen table. “ Give you 
a kiss?’’ Jane asked of a young Member who was chafling her ; 
“you, a younger son, and only a Borough Member! Why, I boxed 
a duke’s ears for asking such an impertinent question yesterday.” 
There was a very different House of Commons from that of the 
present, in those days. The Bribery Acts, such as now exist, had not 
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been passed. The clubs had their fighting funds, and their boroughs 
were quite ready to be bought, and the political agents of both parties 
were always in the Lobby in close conference with the whips on either 
side. This system will not do now, but it brought into Parliament 
many very useful men of all politics, who wanted to get in for some 
special purpose, and who were hard workers. 

I was in the Lobby on two memorable occasions—in the old house 
in 1848, on the occasion when Lord George Bentinck charged the 
Government with suppressing a despatch from Jamaica, pending the 
sugar duties question, which was as angry a subject as the Corn 
Bill had been. Another occasion was many years after in the new 
House, when the Irish members were sent out, one after another, for 
contumacy. 

On the first-named occasion Lord George and the late Lord 
3eaconsfield, then Mr. D’Israeli, were harassing the Government on 
all occasions. I was very nearly being brought to the Bar as a 
stranger in the Lobby during the division—as I must have been, had 
I been caught. It was no fault of mine. The division bell had 
rung, and little Williams, “ red in the gills,” was shouting, “ Clear 
the gallery, withdraw strangers! ”’ and I obeyed, and went up to the 
Lords, and when I got to the end of the passage I heard a voice, 
in very broad Scotch, “‘ You must go bock, there is a Royal Com- 
meesion, and the door is locked.” The speaker was Mr. Hume, 
Punch’s “ Old Joe.” I hurried back to the Commons’ Lobby and 
the bell ceased ; I was trapped and could not get out. It was no use 
appealing to the door-keeper; he had no alternative but to report 
me to the Speaker. Of course I should have been let off on paying 
my fees for arrest, five pounds, but it would have been in all the 
papers. In the corner of the Lobby there was an enormous round 
stove, which, being summer, was unlit; I made a dive and slipped 
behind it, and sat down in a corner of the floor, and was present, 
though not visible ; and in a pretty good funk; however, when the 
crowd broke in again, I mixed with them undiscovered. I saw Lord 
George Bentinck standing on the top step of the little flight of stairs 
leading into the Commons, addressing his party in the Lobby: 
‘Gentlemen, pray don’t away for dinner; we have roasted the Colo- 
nial Under Necretary on one side, and if you will remain, you will 
see me roast him on the other.” It wasan angry debate. Lord John 
Russell taunted Lord George with adopting his Newmarket tactics, 
as he did when he exposed a gigantic swindle on the turf connected 
with the “running rein” fraud, and the late Lord Beaconsfield, then 
Mr. D’Israeli, rose, and informed Lord John that the Jockey Club, 
as an, acknowledgment of his honourable conduct, wished to give his 
noble friend a handsome testimonial, which he declined, and that 
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the chairman of the committee of the Jockey Club who suggested it 
was the Duke of Bedford, Lord John’s brother. 

The other occasion was years afterwards, when most of the Irish 
Members were “ ordered out” of the House for contumacy. The 
Lobby was full of those who had been sent out, and as a fresh 
Member came out there were roars of laughter : “ Another prisoner of 
war! What will you drink ?” 

It wasa regular joke. The last “ prisoner” was the old O’Gorman 
Mahon, the most popular member with all parties, and who, according 
to his biography, which appeared after his death, only a few years 
since, was reputed to have fought sixteen duels in days past. “ Mr. 
Speaker,” he said, “I decline to leave unless compelled by superior 
force,” when the Sergeant-at-arms, Sir W. Gosset, offered him his arm, 
which he accepted, and having made three respectful bows to the 
speaker, walked out with Sir William, and on reaching the Lobby 
said, ‘‘ Gosset, I am very dry; where are the groceries? ‘Take me 
to your room, and give me some whiskey.” 

After the Fenian “ blow up,” through the courtesy of Nir William 
Gosset, I went into the House. There was not a pane of glass 
left in Westminster Hall, and a fourth of the seats in the House 
were blown up half-way to the roof. Some of my ghostly visions 
are very precious. It is pleasant to bring to mind a scene in 1846, 
when the old Duke spoke on Sir Henry Harding’s brilliant Indian 
campaign, and when his audience partly consisted of his old Penin- 
sular officers who were round him, such as the Marquis of Anglesea, 
Marquis of Londonderry, Viscount Combermere, and others. And it 
is also pleasant to have heard Lord Lyndhurst, when ninety years of 
age, the son of Copley Fielding, who was born at Boston, U.S8.A., an 
English subject before the Independence of America, speaking on a 
Canadian question, and his voice ringing as clearly as a bell. 

On looking back I do think that in the past, in spite of angry con- 
troversy, there was not the vulgar personality which is now sometimes 
heard with regret. 

Whilst I think of it I must introduce my mysterious member 
whom, in my own mind, I christened “the mooner.” He was seen 
oceasionally—mostly in by-passages, walking alone and talking to 
himself. Evidently he was no common man, but somehow I never 
had the curiosity to ask who he was. He would disappear for a 
session or two and then appear again. Years went by, and long 
after the present House of Lords had been inhabited I was in the 
Victoria lobby, and saw my old friend “the mooner,” hat in hand, 
and talking to himself, and he woke up suddenly with a start at a 
touch on the shoulder by a liveried servant, ‘‘ My lord, your robes are 
ready, and it is nearly time.” It was Lord Macaulay going to take 
his seat, and I went into the House and saw him and his old friend 
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Lord Belper—well remembered as Mr. Strutt, M.P. for Derby— 
introduced to the House and taking their seats as the new peers. 
Most of the peers rose and bowed as they passed, and a small 
crowd of the most distinguished men came round Macaulay. 

The House of Lords was a favourite resort of mine in days when 
they did a great deal of work, and it was not the fashion for 
members of the Lower House to throw stones at them and abuse 
them. I could always go in when I chose, and the door-keepers 
let me know when Lord Derby was in the House—/he Lord Derby, 
for there never was another like him, though for hard work his 
son, both in the Commons as Lord Stanley and afterwards in the 
Lords as Lord Derby, was unsurpassed by any legislator in either 
House. No doubt Lord Derby was, to a great extent, a bigot; he 
was determined, for one thing, that the Jews should not enter 
Parliament if he could help it. The debate on the Jews Bill was 
fixed for the Thursday between the Derby and Oaks day. It was 
in 1848 when “Surplice” won the Derby and “Shylock” was a 
great favourite. “Springy Jack,” I remember, was second, for I 
saw the race. I was going into the Lords below the Bar near the 
throne to see a peer, and I saw Lord Derby talking to the Bishop 
of Durham and both laughing. One of the officers below the Bar 
said to me, “ What do you think I just heard Lord Derby say ? 
The Bishop asked him what the division on the Jews Question 
was to be? and Lord Derby said, It depends on the bishops. 
We shall follow their lead. It ought to be like yesterday’s race, 
‘Surplice’ first-—‘ Shylock’ nowhere.” I am certain my infor- 
mant had not the wit to have invented this. And this brings to 
mind the celebrated occasion when in Derby week Lord Palmerston, 
being the Leader in the Commons in 182, a division was to be taken 
on the day before the Derby, and Mr. D’Israeli looked for a majority 
against the Government. Lord Derby was under the gallery, in the 
peers’ seats in the Commons, and, according to accepted newspaper 
accounts, gave the word to Mr. D’Israeli to divide. The result was 
that Lord Palmerston’s party were practically owt. I saw 7 ord 
Palmerston about eleven o’clock on the day of the Derby riding down 
Parliament Street on his flea-bitten grey, evidently bound for 
Epsom. In the Times of the next morning, if I remember right, it 
was announced that amongst the earliest arrivals on the lawn were 
Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston, and for a moment they looked 
surprised, and like two dogs doubtful whether they should fight or 
not, and by mutual consent they both burst out laughing and shook 
hands. “ Are you going to win the race to-day ?”’ asked old Pam— 
for that is his name of affection. “No,” answered Lord Derby, “ we 
cannot win on Tuesday and Wednesday both.” 
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Such men as these are the class of statesmen whom England likes 
to be in power. 

Peel was admired and respected and feared. Lord John Russell 
was a thorough “ Whig,” and associated with those who set the 
wheels in motion. Ile was in general opinion what in the prize 
ring would be called “a clever light-weight,’ but not clever at 
finishing a fight. Roebuck called him “the fly on the wheel.” He 
was a strong Whig, but people thought him fussy. The best thing 
which he did when in power was managing the country during the 
eventful year 1848, when the Chartist movement was very dangerous, 
owing to our having all the foreign scoundrels in Europe amongst us, 
pending the revolutions of almost all Continental powers and the rising 
in Ireland. The Earl of Clarendon in Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant, 
and Sir George Grey at home, got us well through our difficulties, 
and Sir Robert Peel, then out of power, supported the Government 
loyally, especially as regards the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in 
Ireland, and was himself sworn in a special constable; and he was 
sworn in in the same batch as little George Trout, the dwarf mes- 
senger of the House. Le also worked on most important public 
business, sitting as Chairman of the Indian Railways Committee, a 
long and important investigation. 

I heard Lord Derby’s speech on the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, and infer alia his attack on Earl Russell on his foreign policy, 
when he said that “the noble /wod,” as he expressed it, “ was good 
enough to offer himself as the champion. Only leave it to me, and I 
will settle it in a moment,” or words to that effect—forgetting the 
apology which a celebrated actor used to use, “I hope I don’t 
intrude”; and again, on a similar occasion, “‘ When the noble earl 
astonishes all the world, he is good enough to put his head through 
the lion’s skin and say, ‘Good people all, don’t be alarmed. It is 
not the British lion roaring ; it is only me, Bottom the weaver.’ ” 
Karl Russell, as he was then, was pretty sharp at reply, and told 
Lord Derby that he reminded him of the man who got his wit from 
Shakespeare and facts from imagination. 

But Lord Derby’s most touring speech was on the siege of Delhi, 
when he described in faltering tones—a rare thing for him—the 
blowing up of the gates of Delhi by Lieutenant Sankeld of the 
Engineers and Lieutenant Hope of the 52nd, with the little bugler 
in attendance, who were all killed, and he said, “‘ My lords, we 
are charged with keeping up the army for the benefit of the aris- 
tocracy. I may tell you that the sister of Lieutenant Sankeld is a 
governess, who, with her gallant brother’s aid, supported a widowed 
mother.” There, this isa good place to say Peace to Lord Derby’s 
ashes ! 

One word about old Pam’s private life. I had it from his steward, 
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with whom I was much in contact, as I was concerned in a rail- 
way company who were making a railway through some land at 
Broadlands, Lord Palmerston’s estate. I will put it in the steward’s 
words. “ He is perhaps the last speaker in the House on Friday 
night. Down here at eleven a.m. Saturday morning. I meet him 
on horseback, and he mounts his own horse, rides with me over the 
estate, goes to many labourers’ cottages, where he has ordered im- 
provements and comforts; rides till luncheon time, out again on a 
second horse round the estate till five o’clock ; home to meet Govern- 
ment messengers with his dispatches; works alone till dinner-time, 
has a party of his neighbours to dinner, and off Sunday morning to 
London by first train.” 

“Talk about the /«ovr attending deputations, they are my 
amusement,’ Lord Palmerston remarked to a brother minister, and 
probably this was true; he enjoyed being “baited,” as they say 
badgers do. 

In proof of this, at the close of an interview with a somewhat stormy 
deputation about the wine duties, he called the members back and 
said, “ Perhaps, gentlemen, a recollection of my boyhood may help you. 
When a boy my grandfather took me with him to stay at Lord 
Pembroke’s. After dinner his Lordship said, ‘I hope you liked my 
wine. I did my best to please you. Asa member of the Govern- 
ment I ought not to tell you that I get my claret and champagne 
direct through a smuggler. I am answerable for the port, ax J made 
it myse/t.’”’ Old Pam had hit the bull’s-eye, and the deputation retired 
with much laughter. 

Now for a word about Parliamentary private business when I left 
it and avhat I believe it is now. There is no court where it is more 
hopeless to try to work a job in private bills than in the Houses of 
Parliament. Jules and orders are simple and explicit; every word 
of each Parliamentary Bill and all amendments during its progress 
are carefully scanned by the Chairman of the House of Lords and 
his Counsel, and gone through with the professional men in a regular 
Court of Star Chamber, when nothing can be concealed and where all 
questions must be answered ; and the same process is adopted by the 
Chairman of the Commons and the Speaker’s Counsel. Beyond this the 
heads of the Board of Trade and other Government departments read 
every Bill and send their remarks to the Chairmen of both Houses. 

The tribunals before which Bills-go are Committees of both Houses, 
which are carefully selected with a view that no member shall have 
any private interest in the Bills. Any mistake can only be corrected 
by being submitted to a Special Committee of members, who decide 
whether it arises from gross carelessness—if so it is stopped at once 
—or if the Bill may be allowed to proceed under certain condi- 
tions. The Parliamentary agents all sign a declaration, and if any- 
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thing dishonest should be detected, the agent would be instantly 
removed from the list and not allowed to practise. 

The Bar are men of the highest stamp, and any attempt to mislead 
a Committee is looked on as a most disgraceful proceeding and would 
much injure a barrister’s practice. Moreover, in London all the first 
men in engineering and other sciences are close at hand. 

In Committees the members want facts, and shut their ears to all 
local town gossip, if attempted to be introduced. 

The second House before which the Bill goes is of the nature of a 
Court of Review, and it is seldom that Committees reject Bills which 
have passed the first, though it sometimes happens that some very 
strong facts have been discovered since the first hearing which 
nullify the proceedings of the first House, and the Bill may be 
rejected, or materially amended. 

Now, looking at these facts and, considering that a private Bill 
simply means a Bill which enables petitioners to de something which 
the Common Law does not allow, such as taking land by compulsion, 
conferring or extinguishing existing rights and suchlike, does it not 
occur to most reasonable people that the Houses of Parliament, which 
are practically the law-makers, should be the tribunals which should 
have the power of altering it ? Public Boards or Councils of all kinds 
have been established, but their doings have by no means met with 
anything like universal approval, especially as the aspirants for power 
have been advised to run the elections “on party lines,” a most 
pitiable mistake, much on a par with the old Test Act. 

Local inquiries before some officer appointed by a public authority 
have often been protracted to a ruinous length, as every local gossip 
tries to get a job out of it paid by the rate-payers. 

I am nobody, but simply an Englishman who went down to 
Parliament to make what living I could, and have been thrown 
amongst thousands of men of all classes, whose acts and characters | 
have had much opportunity of studying ; and my verdict is that ‘“ the 
higher the rank the greater the courtesy’; and I do not think my 
experience quite wrong, as from what one sees, if you happen to be a 
duke or peer of any rank you are in danger of being a mayor of a 
borough, for rate-payers now often put their trust in the magnates 
of the land. 

When we look at the fact that all our railways, docks, drainage 
improvements and other things have been authorised by Parliament, 
and we all know exactly that they are under the same governments, 
is it not time to say to those innovators, who are always trying to 
alter things as they are, that which was Lord Melbourne’s frequent 
observation, ‘‘ Cannot you leave them alone ?” 

FrepERICK GALE. 








AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Tue book-trade is now passing through one of the severest crises ever 
known in its history. Periodic depression is incident to most trades 
and professions. War, famine, epidemics, commercial or financial 
panics affect even industrial concerns which might be thought well 
beyond the range of influence. The book-trade, curiously enough, is 
usually the first to feel and the last to recover from the ill-effects of 
any general disturbance. In the present instance, however, the main 
evil began, where charity should begin, at home. ‘True, the Society 
of Authors has discovered that the unhappy condition of the retail 
bookseller is not wholly attributable to a ruinous system of discounts, 
agricultural depression and the competition of other and alerter 
traders, being named as contributory causes. Every hardship tells; 
but there can be no question that the present crisis is directly due to 
a method of underselling, which, pushed to extremes, has reduced 
booksellers’ profits to the vanishing point. Perhaps the fact that the 
complaint is internal makes it all the harder to deal with. At any 
rate the problem of restoring to the retail trade a measure of its 
former prosperity has for some time been exercising the wits of 
authors, publishers, and booksellers. That the matter is fraught with 
difficulties must be clear even to the outsider. Varied and sometimes 
conflicting interests have to be reconciled, dissensions overcome, dif- 
ferences smoothed over, so as to secure concerted action. For concerted 
action is, above all things, essential to the success of any scheme of 
amelioration. Unhappily this elementary necessity has not yet been 
secured. The trade is divided; and authors have declined to co- 
operate with publishers in trying to raise the sinking bookseller. 

As many readers of this Review must be aware, the proposal which 
has been engaging the attention of the three societies representing the 
three principal interests involved is that the discount allowed to book- 
buyers should be reduced by a penny in the shilling. The system of 
underselling originated, needless to say, in that stress of competition 
which characterises nearly all departments of human activity in our 
day. Competition, according to the proverb, is the life of business, 
but if it be carried to irrational lengths, death is not unlikely to be 
the issue. And in fact the bookseller is the victim of his own enter- 
prise. To save him from ruin and extinction, it was proposed to 
reduce discounts from 25 per cent., the current rate, to 165 per cent., 
in other words, from 3d. to 2d. in the shilling. On the face of it that 
seems a trifling thing to make a pother about. The bookseller, like 
the dealer in patent medicines, has but to say to his customer, “ Since 
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last [ had the pleasure of serving you prices have gone up. I am no 
longer permitted to make the old allowance. In future you shall pay 
10d., instead of 9d., for a shilling book. The difference, which is 
really nothing to you, is everything to me, since it will enable me to 
live, and perhaps clothe my wife and educate my children as well. 
Moreover, on the new terms, you see, I can afford to keep a better 
assortment of new books for your selection.” But, alas! this dream 
of easy settlement was scorned by the wisdom of authors, who reply 
to the proposal Inid before them by the Publishers’ Association with 
an emphatic on possums. And there the matter for the present 
rests. 

That a large section of the bookselling trade stands in urgent need 
of assistance there cannot be the slightest doubt. Mr. Robert 
MacLehose, the head of the trade in Glasgow, lately prepared a 
document which sheds a strange light on the method of sharing 
profits with the public. Mr. MacLehose finds that a turnover of 
£3,000 per annum with twopence in the shilling discount will yield a 
greater profit than a turnover of £10,500 with threepence of discount. 
He finds also that a turnover of £6,000 of non-nett books will, on a 
twopenny discount, yield a profit of £492; whereas, on a three- 
penny discount it actually involves a loss of £20. Further, he states 
that on the 25 per cent. principle it would require a gross turnover 
of £14,000 or nett of £10,500 to give a profit of £170. Is not this 
a curious study in profit and loss! The argument, however, is not 
new, as the efforts made in 1852 to put an end to underselling prove. 
It will be remembered the movement failed because the authors of 
that time refused to sanction any scheme which might tend to restrict 
sales. Their successors are evidently of a similar mind respecting 
the movement of to-day; so that we are thrown back to the exact 
position of half a century ago. 

The authors’ objections categorically stated are: (1) That the 
coercive measures proposed by a majority of the publishers and book- 
sellers could not be carried out (a) because, in case of coercion, new 
publishers would spring up; (+) because a single popular author 
could defeat the scheme. (2) “If it were found possible to enforce 
the present proposals, other and more stringent restrictions would 
doubtless follow,” and the independence of the author would be com- 
promised. (3) That the price of books would be increased to the 
public. (4) That the German system of coercion would be abhorrent 
to Britons, and therefore foredoomed to failure. In sending the 
report to the President of the Publishers’ Association, Mr. Haggard, 
Chairman of the Authors’ Society, remarked: “ Independently of 
these detailed conclusions, we feel it impossible to give support to the 
joint proposals of the publishers and booksellers on the broad ground 
that, even were it possible to carry them into effect—which remains 
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an open question—they would, as we understand them, be in restraint 
of free trade and a fetter on individual liberty.” The remedial 
measures suggested in the report enable us to perceive yet more 
clearly the mind of authors in the matter. These remedial measures 
are: (1) greater energy and enterprise on the part of retail book- 
sellers. (2) Publication of non-copyright works for themselves. (3) 
Efficiency. Number one presses upon a tender spot. It has been 
the complaint of the bookseller that he cannot afford to carry a proper 
stock in consequence of the ruinous discounts. Whether the recom- 
mendation of the Society of Authors is likely to induce him to 
speculate more generously in new books is a question which the 
present writer cannot pretend to answer. The first feeling is probably 
one of irritation. ‘The bookseller, béing human, may retort: “I 
invited you to assist in a definite object, and you reply by preaching 
at me? Of what good are sermons in helping me to make ends 
meet?” Yet there is surely much to be said for the spirit of enter- 
prise. It may take a wrong direction, as in this very matter of dis- 
counts ; but without it nothing considerable ever was, or ever will be, 
achieved. As we have seen, Mr. MacLehose apparently proves that 
it is practically impossible to make a profit out of new books on the 
basis of a 25 per cent. rebate to customers. Yet other booksellers, 
some of them doing business round the corner from Mr. MacLehose, 
not only express themselves content with present conditions, but are 
actually hostile to the plan of reform. This is one of several glaring 
anomalies which must be taken into account. Moreover, the records 
of the trade show there are still chances for the man who can 
take them. Let me give an instance. Some years ago there started 
in business as a bookseller in a provincial town a young man without 
qualification other than his own intelligence; his capital was under 
£100; he had no connection ; yet for years his income has been close 
on £1,000 per annum. How has he done so well for himself in a 
state of things which makes others think seriously of the workhouse ? 
Simply by the exercise of intelligence. The authors’ remarks about 
energy and enterprise have therefore really some point. The sugges- 
tion, however, that the bookseller should bring out new editions of 
old books on his own account is hardly to be taken seriously. If 
adopted, it would merely mean the creation of a publisher and the 
spoiling of a bookseller; and of publishers we have no searcity, either 
for old books or new. 

Broadly speaking, then, the remedial measures of the Authors’ 
Society are to be construed as a polite hint to the bookseller that to 
improve his position he must rely on himself. ‘ Heaven helps them 
who help themselves,” was indeed never truer than it is to-day. It is 
not in bookselling alone that a ceaseless vigilance is necessary if the 
trader is to profit by the rushing current of events. Efficiency invari- 
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ably means success; lethargy, incompetence, prejudice, indifference, 
will more and more surely mean failure. The world is now travelling 
at express speed. We are frequently reminded that the ancient race 
of booksellers, the race that read a book before selling it, is dead or 
dying. The bookseller of to-day, it is said, has no time and perhaps 
no inclination to read. The spirit of the age gives us all less leisure 
than we should like to cultivate our minds, and the bookseller suffers 
like. his fellow-men from the universal hurry. All the same it is 
manifestly to his advantage to know something of the wares he sells. 
In respect to knowledge of his craft he ought at least to be on a level 
with the draper and the shoemaker. On the other hand not all the 
information of all the pundits in the British Museum would enable 
him to sell books if he neglected those elementary principles which, 
insignificant as they seem, really constitute the delicate and difficult 
art of the salesman. “Cultivate pleasing manners and a willingness 
to oblige,” said the wise man to his son in sending the youth forth 
into the world. The advice is full of worldly wisdom, and especially 
valuable to booksellers’ assistants, or for that matter to booksellers 
themselves. As a means of rousing the listless to an interest in 
current literature, booksellers have never properly understood the art 
of utilising reviews. A review is theoretically meant for the man in 
the street. But that sublime person is loftily indifferent; he does 
not read reviews, or if he glances casually through one in the train or 
at his club he straightway forgets it. The alert and ingenious book- 
seller should contrive to bring it back to his memory—with practical 
results. I know one bookseller who, when he finds a eulogistic review 
of a new book, instantly cuts it out and displays it in a conspicuous 
manner. He tells me the system is a gratifying success. Could other 
booksellers not follow his example? Publishers might aid him by 
having extracts from laudatory press notices printed either in the form 
of “ show-bills”” or on sheets for circulation among private buyers. 
An enormous amount of money is annually spent in advertising new 
publications, with results which are too often disappointing and dis- 
piriting. The value of the press as “an advertising medium” is not 
for a moment to be questioned; yet it is doubtful whether any, save 
born book-worms and those directly interested in the sale of literature, 
wade through the interminable columns of publishers’ announcements 
which have become so prominent a feature of the morning papers. 
My own observation and inquiries force me to the conclusion that the 
general reader usually skips those columns. Perhaps no part of his 
business causes the publisher more anxiety than the department 
devoted to advertisements; assuredly it is true that on no side is 
money so easily misspent. Yet it is the one department in which 
publishers lag behind the times. For it must be owned that origin- 
ality and alertness to new ideas are scarcely the distinguishing 
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characteristics of advertisement managers in publishing houses. If 
these gentlemen could but realise that it is not enough to transfer a 
page from a catalogue to the columns of a daily paper, with an utter 
disregard of attractiveness, better results might be obtained. There 
are, of course, striking exceptions ; but the rule unhappily holds good. 
Now I cannot help thinking that some scheme might be devised in 
which publisher and bookseller could help each other without any 
increase of an expenditure already sufficiently heavy. At present the 
advertising is left wholly to the publisher, a circumstance which may 
have suggested to the Authors’ Society that hint to the retail trade 
about energy and enterprise. 

The stores furnish an example of push. In America, as everybody 
is now aware, popular works—the sensational novel, the fashionable 
book of devotion—have long been used as bait for customers expected 
to invest in millinery, soaps, pills, perfumery, cosmetics, and so forth. 
The device has succeeded to admiration, greatly, however, to the 
detriment of the old-fashioned bookseller. That unlucky being, it is 
understood, is regarded by the new generation as a fossil of an extinct 
age, the age of fifteen or twenty years ago. It is not to be thought 
that a system which succeeds so admirably in America should fail to 
attract the attention of enterprising traders in this country; and as a 
matter of fact the hint was promptly taken. The consequence is that 
in every considerable town in England you will find the go-ahead 
haberdasher adding a stationery and book department to his business. 
Here, also, the plan is succeeding. Hence arises the problem of the 
draper. Experts have racked their brains to discover whether the 
man of muslins and calicoes is a bond-fide bookseller or merely a 
draper who deals in books—in other words, an interloper. But 
whether technically bookseller or draper, he sells literature in con- 
siderable quantities. Nor can it be doubted that his activities and 
his influence in this direction will increase. I yield to no man in 
my regard for the old type of bookseller, the man who was the friend 
and often the valued counsellor of both author and publisher in the 
days when literature was expected to have literary merit. He read 
books and sold them to customers who were guided by his opinions. 
His house was a house of culture, of ideas, of discussion on literary 
subjects. But we gain nothing by blinking facts. He has vanished 
with the order of things in which he existed. His lamp cannot be 
relumed. Let it not be imagined that in bookselling there is no 
longer room for intelligence. There never, indeed, was a time when 
intelligence contributed to the exchequer as it contributes to-day. 
But it is intelligence of a different kind from the old; at any rate, it 
is differently applied. The old bookseller liked to consider himself a 
literary critic; the new has, perforce, to take himself simply as a man 
of business with such and such wares to sell. Sentimental people 
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cling to cherished ideas, and one of these Jingering notions is that the 
bookseller ought to be the guide, philosopher, and friend of his cus- 
tomer; that he should stand over a prospective buyer expatiating on 
the extraordinary beauty of this volume of poems or the transcendent 
merit of that novel. By all means let him play the critic when he 
has a chance, and is sure of himself. The well-read bookseller 
may still be a power for good, and he could hardly know too much 
of the insides of his books. But it were folly to expect from him 
what the conditions of the time obviously render impossible. It 
seems clear that the bookseller of the future must largely or alto- 
gether discard the methods of his predecessor, that he must become 
more and more a tradesman, selling what his customers wish to buy 
without regard to quality. To the lover of letters this is not a 
cheering view. Personally my conviction is (and I am not without 
means of forming a judgment) that literature, considered as a fine 
art, is hopelessly on the “‘ down-grade.” I believe, for instance, that 
to be called “ stylist’ rather hinders than helps a man in the busi- 
ness of writing. Greatness is at a discount. Intellect, imagination, 
power of expression, humour, taste, truth to life and human nature— 
these are not the qualities which to-day make a writer popular. An 
author may earn his thousands a year without any of them. The 
spread of education has done for literature. These things carry a 
weighty moral, especially to the bookseller. Why should he whose 
business is purely commercial vex himself over bad taste and illite- 
racy? He is not responsible for the love of reading engendered by 
the Board School. It is all very well to have fine ideals, to talk 
sublimities, and tread on air; but one must live. Those who preach 
a counsel of perfection to the bookseller are unkind as well as 
illogical ; and he certainly would be wise to ignore the transcenden- 
talists, and provide, without comment or demur, what his customers 
want. Otherwise he might one day find himself unable to pay for 
his dinner, 

A writer in The Times modestly suggested a reduction, not of 
discount, but of the published prices of books, as a possible means of 
benefiting the book-trade. He instanced the case of France and 
M. Lévy, whom George Sand and Matthew Arnold eulogised for his 
sagacity in seizing a great opportunity. Instantly ‘“‘a Member of 
the Publishers’ Association ”’ warned authors and publishers against 
an experiment so revolutionary, so indubitably subversive of their 
true interests. Such a project he declared could not possibly succeed ; 
the writer who proposed it incurred a grave responsibility, and so 
forth; which may be true. Yet assertion is by no means proof, and 
in this case the logic of facts gives force and point to the illustra- 
tion from France. We have specially to note two things: first, that 
the sagacious M. Lévy inaugurated a new era in the French book 
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trade ; second, that he made his fortune. These simple facts seem to 
imply a considerable measure of success. He was not, of course, 
permitted to undertake the work of reform without the pleasant 
predictions of failure which new ideas always call forth. His friends 
implored him not to ruin himself; others chuckled, awaiting the 
inevitable disaster ; but he knew what he was about, took his own way, 
and died a millionaire, with the added satisfaction of having helped 
his authors while enriching himself. ‘The practical mode,” says 
Mr. Arnold, “ by which Michel Lévy revolutionized the book trade 
was this. He brought out in the format Léry, at three francs or 
three franes and a-half a volume, new works such as, for example, 
those of George Sand herself, which formerly would have come out at 
seven francs and a-half a volume. Nay, such works would very 
often have taken two volumes, costing fifteen francs, to give no more 
than what is given in one volume of the format Lévy for three francs 
and a-half. New books in octavo were cheapened likewise... . In 
general we may say that the important reform accomplished in the 
French book trade by Michel Lévy, and by other publishers of like 
mind with him, was this: to give to the public in the format Lévy, 
new books at half-a-crown or three shillings, instead of at from six 
to twelve shillings.” Such were the achievements of M. Lévy—to 
cheapen books, and make a fortune. 

Mr. Arnold spoke of “our absurd system of dear books.” Since 
his death important changes have taken place, and one change in par- 
ticular which he would probably have weleomed—not indeed for 
itself, but for what it might eventually mean. That change illus- 
trates, I think, the tendency of the time. When in 1894 Messrs. 
Mudie and Smith resolved to abolish the three-volume novel, it was 
affirmed they had dealt fiction its death-blow. Experience, which 
Coleridge has so felicitously likened to the stern-lights of a ship, that 
‘illumine only the track it has passed,’ was quite sure of this. 
Popular novelists would probably survive ; but the rank and file were 
doomed, and for beginners there was no chance whatever. Well! three 
years have passed, and the rank and file are not only still alive, but 
ure actually more vigorous and prosperous than they ever were before. 
As for beginners, they are appearing faster than we can count them. 
Instead, therefore, of killing fiction, the abolition of the three-volume 
novel has resulted in a tremendous impetus to the production of stories. 
On this point Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. could furnish irre- 
fragable proof. Are we to conclude that six shillings mark the fixed 
and ultimate price of the full-blown novel ? Would it not be more 
reasonable to suppose that an innovation which has proved so profit- 
able in France is likely in the course of time to be tried in England 
also? And, in fact, those who study such matters closely, already, 
I think, perceive the tentative beginnings of a movement similar to 
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that with which M. Lévy’s name is associated. We talk of the dignity 
of letters; but the book follows the popular periodical, which is show- 
ing us all the possibilities that lie in small prices and big sales. On 
the Pangloss theory everything is for the best in the best of worlds. 
Only when the British Lévy arises to conduct us to the paradise of 
cheap literature, that is, when the half-crown or the three shilling 
book is established in our midst, it is to be hoped booksellers will 
be sternly on their guard against repeating the mistake of sharing 
profits with the public. 

Discussing the question of reform in Chapman’s Magazine, Mr. 
Andrew Lang suggests a very drastic plan, nothing less indeed than 
the inhibition of new books. He would have us all keep to works 
which have stood the test of time. 

Good Emersonians, we know, observe the golden rule, never to 
read a book which is not at least twelve months old. If the months 
be turned to years somuch the better. The public, however, is not 
Emersonian in principle; and in its desire for novelty it goes on 
buying current literature in spite of frequent disappointment and 
grievous waste of time. For this the majority of us ought to be 
profoundly thankful. The classics will take care of themselves; and 
if the activity of publishers means anything, it certainly cannot be 
said they are neglected. There never were so many reprints of good 
books as there are to-day. But probably Mr. Lang is less serious 
than he seems when he inveighs against the new. At any rate, he 
feels it cannot well be abolished ; and so to make the best of misfor- 
tune he suggests docking the author and getting more out of the 
public. “I see no reason,” he tells us, “why the public should get 
any discount.’’ In fact, there is no reason, except that cruel pressure 
of competition already noted, and the cireumstance that buyers have 
been educated to expect and demand a rebate. As to the author, 
not much is to be expected from any process of docking. Few 
writers, Mr. Lang admits, make £4,000 a year each. The popular 
novelist is indeed reaping a bountiful harvest, but he is not likely to 
consent to any reduction of royalty or advance payment, and poets, 
historians, essayists, and miscellaneous writers “ don’t count.” The 
novelist, therefore, appears to be master of the situation. 

To the December number of Chapman’s Magazine, Mr. F. Frank- 
fort Moore contributed a lively article on the bookselling question. 
With much that he says every reasonable man will agree; but is he 
not too severe on publishers when he asks :— 

**Could anything be more ridiculous than the fixing by a publisher of the 
price of 2 book without the least consideration of the value of the contents of that 
book? What would be thought of the trader in Mincing Lane, who would offer 
a hundred chests of different teas—Souchong, Orange Pekoe, Assam, Ceylon—at a 
uniform price! What would be thought of the tea-dealer who would demand 
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for a chest of the crudest Ceyion tea the same price as he asks for a chest of the 
finest Chinese! What would be thought of the wine merchant who might ask 
for a bottle of that exhilarating champagne which comes from the Saumur districts 
precisely the same as for a bottle of ’84 Roederer! Such traders would be looked 
on either as knaves or fools ; but a publisher has no hesitation in issuing at six 
shillings a novel by Miss Amelia Stubbs, although this is exactly the price he 
places upon Tess or One of Our Conquerors.” 


It is not clear how publishers could change their methods with 
advantage either to author or public. Suppose a publisher were to 
affix a special price to the Tom Robinson brand of fiction or the 
Harry Jones brand of poetry, would the public be edified? And 
what publisher would have the temerity to say how much the fiction 
and the poetry of Messrs. Robinson and Jones were worth intrinsi- 
cally ? Mr. Moore will perceive that the task of valuing literature 
otherwise than in bulk is both delicate and dangerous. 

Mr. Frederick Evans, who also contributed a paper of great in- 
terest and no little practical value to the December issue of Chap- 
man’s, is reported to have said that “ bookselling is not to be snuffed 
out by a puff from the Authors’ Society.” This betrays irritation. 
Because authors have declined to help in restricting the enterprise of 
undersellers we are not to conclude that all remedial measures have 
been exhausted. Mr. Burleigh, the Secretary of the Society of Book- 
sellers, believes that the work of reform is but beginning. I agree 
with him, though for a little there may be differences of opinion 
respecting methods. That it is to the interest of all concerned to 
have a prosperous retail trade is as clear as the sun at noon. Authors 
and publishers sail with the bookseller. If he makes shipwreck they 
cannot hope to escape with undamaged fortunes. We are probably 
on the eve of radical changes. It is best we should be ready for 
them ; ready to turn them to account. While all else is moving on it 
would be fatal for the book trade to stand still—even were that 
possible. Retrogression is evidently impossible. The fact need not, 
I think, dishearten booksellers. Some re-adjustment of forces will be 
necessary. Other schemes will doubtless be proposed, for the trade 
has by no means reached the end of its resources. A good deal will 
depend on the spirit in which future plans are approached and dis- 
cussed. Tact, patience, the catholic mind, and above all, good 
temper are essential. From these the happiest results may still be 
expected. 

Joun A. Srevarr. 
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Tue world has been by this time so extensively explored that few 
accessible spots are to be found where the foot of the white man has 
not trodden. It was a desire to get beyond the beaten track, to break a 
little fresh ground, that induced me to undertake the expedition, a 
brief sketch of which is given in the following pages. I was informed at 
Sze Mao that only a very few Europeans had traversed the route from 
Canton to Mengtze, which I followed. So faras I could gather, only 
one person, a Mr. Davies, of the Intelligence Department, had done 
part of the journey I undertook from Sze Mao to the frontier. South 
of the Red River I was in the same district that Prince Henri 
d’Orléans traversed, though on a different track. I have every reason 
to believe that I was absolutely the first European to visit several of 
the villages through which I passed. This, I hope, will be acceyted 
as my excuse for attempting a description of the journey. 

My first proceeding on reaching Canton was, of course, to engage 
an interpreter and secure 4 boat with the necessary attendants. When 
I first saw Lo, as my interpreter was called, the idea that I was well 
on the way to the discovery of the missing link, and that there was 
more in Darwin's theory than I had hitherto imagined, was forcibly 
borne in upon me. Lo, however, was to some extent better than his 
appearance warranted me in supposing. I found him fairly intelli- 
gent; he spoke English with considerable fluency, with no little hap- 
piness of diction, indeed, doing much credit to the education he had 
received in Hong-Kong. He was, I discovered, a man of some posi- 
tion, and, although he had never assumed the dignity of offive, was 
entitled to rank as a sub-Magistrate. The examination for this post 
takes place in Canton, the chief part of it consisting of questions on 
various chapters of Confucius. The candidate whose memory enables 
him to prove himself most fully word-perfect in this highly-prized 
Chinese writer is sure to pass with greatest success. How such parrot 
work can qualify any man to govern and superintend thousands of 
his fellows is a problem only to be solved by the Chinese mind. Suffice 
it that the authorities maintain its efficacy, and that all public offices 
are competed for on the same plan. 

Jut to return to ** Lo.” He was an efficient interpreter, and did 
all that he was paid for doing. But he never took the initiative, and 
the idea of volunteering a little information never seemed to entey bis 
head. 


My boat was my next thought, and having secured it, I arranged 
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for the necessary crew. This consisted of four men, two women 
cooks, a baby, and a boy, together with Lo’s servant. The boy was 
my personal attendant, by name Ah Fuk. To him I entrusted the 
purchase of the necessary provisions, cooking utensils, &c. Then, 
having got all the luggage on board, I was soon fairly off. or the 
hire of boat, including the wages of the captain—who paid his own 
crew—lI was charged 1 dollar 70 cents, about 3s. td. per day. 

On the 13th of January we started from the south side of the little 
Shameen Island, now used as a foreign settlement ; but the journey 
up the West River considerations of space prevent me from discussing 
on the present occasion. Mr. Colquhoun, one of the little band 
who had crossed the route before me, has, however, written ably and 
exhaustively on the subject. My own notes are kept for later pre- 
sentation in other form, and I pass over an expedition which occupied 
nearly three months, starting my narrative on practically unknown 
ground ; for of my predecessors, Mr. Davies was, of course, unable by 
reason of his vocation to write, though Prince Henri’s book has been 
published since this article was penned. 

Mengtze, which I reached on the 9th of April, is built on a plain 
about ten to twenty miles in dimension. It contains some eleven 
thousand inhabitants, and though only ranking as a district town, is 
one of the most important cities in the Province of Yun Nan. It 
was opened as a treaty port for trade with Tong King, the frontier 
being at Lao Kai, and Tong King, eight days’ journey from Mengtze. 
The Taotai, who is an Inspector of Customs, lives here; he is Taotai 
of South Yun Nan, and has also the following Fus under him—Lin 
An Fu—in which he used to have his Yamen—Pu-Rh Fu, Kai Hua, 
and Kuang Nan. There are about nine Europeans living in Mengtze, 
exclusive of missionaries, and of these seven are in charge of the 
Customs under Mr. Spinny. The remaining two are attached to the 
French Consulate. The Consulate, Custom House, and residences 
are built half in Chinese, half in European style, the result being a 
series of picturesque bungalows, each standing in a large compound. 
There is one American lady here, the wife of the Commissioner, the 
first and only lady who has stayed in these parts. 

On arriving, Mr. Henry, one of the staff, kindly took me under 
his wing. He put me up at one of the bungalows, and, during the 
few days I remained here, I accompanied him on botanical expedi- 
tions. I also learned what I could about the trade of the place. Tin 
is exported in large quantities from the mines of Ku Chu and Pin 
Ku. But the principal trade is with Hong Kong, vid Tong King, 
which latter benefits, therefore, very little from this “ port.” In the 
western or business part of this city, the rubbish is allowed to accu- 
mulate till it becomes the source of a plague, which annually destroys 
a large percentage of the population. This is notwithstanding the 
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* specimen of a Chinese 


fact that the city on the whole is a “ clean’ 
town. In winter the climate is very dry and healthy, the sky at this 
period being remarkably clear. The plain on which the town stands 
is one vast amphitheatre, with, on one side, a lake which receives the 
drainage in the wet season. This lake is half its usual size in the 
dry season, and owing, it is supposed, to some undergrovnd passage, 
it never overflows in the time of heavy rains. There is no visible 
outlet, but it is thought to be connected underground with the 
northern branch of the West River. All round the plain the lime- 
stone hills rise to a height of from three thousand to four thousand 
five hundred feet above it. 

Various tribes, Miaotze, Lollos, Paie, Houni, &c., known also under 
different local names, inhabit these regions; those living in some of the 
villages among the mountains near Mengtze are savages of a very low 
type of humanity. I left Mengtze on the 18th of April, and in the 
evening arrived at the tin mines of Ku Chu, a place quite out of the 
beaten track, as few people visit this plain, or cross the Red River. Ku 
Chu is a prosperous town, which has only sprung up since the discovery 
of tin. There must be an enormous amount of ore in the mountains ; 
but the Chinese are too lazy to work a mine, and prefer to wash the 
sand of the rivulets near Ku Chu. In this way they obtain their 
tin. My followers, I have omitted to add, consisted of Lo, two boys 
—our attendants—four muleteers, and a ‘“‘ mafvo,” or groom. Lrevi- 
ously, after leaving Pe-Se Ting, on the West River, I had depended 
on coolie carriers. We reached the Red River two days after leaving 
Ku Chu. This river lies at an altitude of eleven hundred feet above 
sea-level. We had to descend some two thousand to three thousand 
feet down a steep incline to reach the beautiful valley in which it lies. 
I was disappointed to find the water clear, not red, as I expected ; 
but the natives say it is only red in the wet season. 

The other side of the river is well-watered, and of entirely different 
geological formation, mica-schist, which very often contains large 
garnets. The huts at this part are mostly built of bamboo, and stand 
upon piles, so as to keep the floor well above the ground ; the whole 
district is well wooded and covered with jungle in parts. The next 
day I reached Fencheun-lin, the chief village of one of the so-called 
Tussu States. The chief’s surname was Lung; and I found him a 
very agreeable man, a Chinese by descent. He welcomed me and put 
me up ina room over the Yamen, which was much superior to that 
usually found in a prefectorial city. Prince Henri d’Orléans and his. 
party were remembered by Mr. Lung, who had entertained them 
when they passed through the village. Mr. Henry also—my host at 
Mengtze—had stayed there when botanizing the preceding February 
in this neighbourhood. The tribes known locally as the “ Black Coat ’’ 
and “ Indigo,” together with some smaller communities connected 
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with them, inhabit the country through which I passed on my way 
to Ta Lang. 

None of the chiefs of these tribes equalled Mr. Lung in wealth, 
nor kept up such state. I saw two, named Bon and Sah, like 
Mr. Lung, Chinese by descent ; these had, however, aborigines for 
their subjects. All these chiefs govern according to Chinese law, 
which they must not break. The taxes (except a small amount of 
tribute which goes to the Chinese Government) the chiefs keep them- 
selves. Lo told me that after the tribute was paid, Mr. Lung had 
about ten thousand dollars left—not a bad income for a mountain 
chief! The crystal button marked Mr. Lung as ranking with a Man- 
darin of the fifth degree, and his whole costume was that usually 
worn by Mandarins. The land is well cultivated in spite of its moun- 
tainous nature, paddy fields rising terrace upon terrace almost to the 
summit of the mountains. The opium poppy is less common on this 
side of Mengtze than between there and the West River. Tobacco 
plantations, found on the other side of Kuang-Nan, do not extend 
to here. In Lung’s territory there are mines, chiefly copper and 
gold. 

A few days after leaving Fen-Chuen-lin we passed at an elevation 
of six thousand eight hundred feet a mountain apparently about ten 
thousand feet high. It was of a sort of white granite formation, 
and five peaks of naked rocks rose from the jungle at its base. We 
journeyed through the State of the Chief Bon and into the Black 
River basin, where the mica schist gradually disappears. Then we 
came to Sah’s tribe. This is a very poor one, only about a thousand 
in number. Sah himself has a Yamen not much better than a pig-sty. 
He had a Chinese General amongst his ancestors. The chief village, 
in which he lives, is called Na Ka; and we arrived there on the 3rd of 
May. It is situated on the side of a deep and very pretty valley, at 
the bottom of which runs the Nor Mar Ho River, which rises in the 
forest. Sah’s tribe is called the Ror-Ror, and they have a dialect and 
written characters as unlike Chinese as English is. Lo told me they 
were a branch of the Lollo tribe. I found them, as indeed I did all the 
aborigines, very pleasant people to deal with. The men are dressed 
in Chinese attire, with sometimes a white jacket ; the women usually 
wear a short petticoat, with a pale blue jacket patterned with circles 
of red and white nearly reaching the knees, and drawn in at the waist. 
Their hats are blue, about an inch deep, quite flat, and with a yellow 
band. 

Once or twice on our way we passed close by the primeval forests, 
said to be inhabited by savages not under the Mandarin’s control. 
These people will not take money, which is a great nuisance, as we had 
to barter with opium, stopping to weigh it like silver. They decline 
to trade for anything else. The country after leaving Ror-Ror land 
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changes ; the mountains are not so high and the woods not so frequent. 
The rocks are stratified clay—a sort of reddish brown. 

On the 6th we fovnd ourselves amongst the Black Coat tribe again. 
As we journeyed we could see the Nor Mar Ho river always far 
down below us, flowing through the picturesque valley, and we 
passed pine and alder woods, instead of sub-tropical vegetation, till 
we reached the main road which leads from Mengtze to Sze Mao. On 
this road lies Ta Lang Chou, which is situated on the main route 
from Mengtze to Sze Mao. On all this part of the route the familiar 
telegraph wires are found. Telegraphic communication would seem 
to be in good working order—for China. 

The approach to Ta Lang is picturesque in the extreme. Situated 
in a valley at a bend leading into the high road, as we turned the 
corner the town was seen in all its beauty. The main portion of the 
city lay in the valley. Behind rose the hills, on whose gentle slope 
other buildings nestled, the whole surmounted by a temple. Standing 
out against its background of trees the sacred building and its myriad 
terrraces shone resplendent in the morning sun. 

Despite its appearance, Ta Lang is a small place and of no great 
commercial importance. It is a subprefectorial town, and has little 
trade of its own, though situated on the trade route. In this valley 
is a stream which dries up after the rainy season; this part lies in 
the basin of the Black River. In the neighbourhood I again heard of 
gold being found in dust in the river sands; the natives wash the 
sand and sift it to obtain the precious metal. Numerous different 
tribes and races inhabit this region. The Bay-i have the reputation 
of being friendly to strangers. They are, I think, a branch of the 
Chinese Shans. The Bay-i women wear a very distinctive costume 
of an indigo-blue colour. They have turbans on their heads, with 
the end falling in a flap over the forehead, a long petticoat and open 
jacket, folds of the same blue cloth covering the breast, leaving the 
throat bare. Some of these women are handsome. The men of the 
tribe wear the usual Chinese dress, and are not different from natives 
of other parts. 

The next day we reached the valley of the Bou Fou Ja Ho. The 
rainy season was just beginning, and what little water the river 
contained was of a deep red colour. The bed of this stream is about 
two thousand six hundred to two thousand seven hundred feet above 
sea-level. Above the river hangs the suspension bridge, three hundred 
to four hundred feet long. It is made of twelve stands of iron 
girding about a foot apart, and kept together by iron bars. It is very 
narrow, aud would only allow two horses to cross at one time. The 
pack animals always ford the river when it is low, that being the 
quickest way. Many of the villages in this district had been burned 
to the ground, and in the one in which we halted for the night only 
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two houses were left standing. The whole village population was 
crowded into these two buildings. I decided to sleep in my tent, 
and my servant found a corner in the over-thronged house. The 
village is on a little ridge from which we could see the river again. 

Passing Tung Kuan on the 12th May, we entered the Black River 
Valley, which lies about three thousand feet above sea-level. The 
waters of the river were clearer now, and we followed the stream up 
to a long pool formed by the rubble brought down to the valley by a 
tributary stream which is said to be a roaring torrent in time of heavy 
rains. I was at a loss to account for the numbers of villages burnt 
in all directions. As we passed along we found ruins on every 
hand, and no one seemed able to suggest a reason for the devasta- 
tions. 

On arriving at Hsia Pa we were refused admittance at one or two 
inns, as the landlords were expecting some teams of mules coming 
from Sze Mao. However, we got into a shed at some distance from 
the village. Afterwards, when I bathed in the river, I noticed the 
fish, which were very numerous, and mostly like large roach. The river 
itself rises about fifteen feet higher in the rainy season, and is about 
five times as broad. Here also was a bridge, rather longer than the 
first, and called Da-jung-cho. This was begun in the sixth year of 
the Emperor Kuang Su, and took three years to build. 

The first day after leaving the banks of the Black River we passed 
Mar Ho, where there are some brine springs, salt being obtained by 
evaporation after the water has been boiled. A small stream here 
was the last tributary I saw of the Black River. An important trade 
route follows the course of this stream till it joins the Black River, 
thence up to King Ting and on to Tali Fu. This route was followed 
by Colquhoun, after his attempt to leave China by way of Sze Mao. The 
journey occupies from ten to fourteen days, and is that usually taken 
by tea merchants. These merchants come from Ipang, the centre of 
the tea trade. 

On the evening of this day we crossed the watershed between the 
Black and the Mekong River basin, at an altitude of about five 
thousand feet, and, descending, found ourselves in a plain covered 
with rice fields. 

Purh-Fu, the chief town of this quarter of Yun Nan, is situated 
here at an elevation of about four thousand five hundred feet, and in 
its high position it bears resemblance to many other towns in the 
province. The trade of this town is not so great as that of Sze 
Mao. 

Outside the south gate of the town I discovered an inn, but, as the 
rooms were very full and anything but pleasant, I put up my tent 
in the courtyard. No sooner had I pitched it than it began to rain, 
and the ‘water ran right across, because I had forgotten to have a 
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trench dug round it. The landlord had forbidden any one to dig it 
for me, so I just made the cutting myself, greatly to his astonish- 
ment and disapproval. The inn was full of merchants, who kept on 
bothering Lo to let them come in and see me ; but as I wanted to be 
quiet, Lo kept them out, and so prevented them showing me any 
civility. They were mostly Cantonese traders in tea, wno abound on 
this route. 

During the next day I met a traveller from Muang Hu, on the 
Tong King frontier, who was returning through Mengtze to Hanoi. 
The more direct route being impassable at this season, he had to 
travel out of his way for an extra four hundred miles. 

The rainy season was now beginning, and thunderstorms and heavy 
showers heralded its approach. We were one hundred li—about 
thirty-three miles—from Sze Mao, a journey we reckoned would take 
two days. The usual stopping place on the way is Nakali, a very 
pretty village, built just in a fork of a valley where two streams 
meet ; and here I found a better inn than one usually comes across 
in a prefectorial town. From Nakali we travelled over the hills 
and across a small plain in the direction of Sze Mao. Rising ground 
hid all but the towers of the city gate until we were close under the 
walls, passing which we reached the south gate, but found it shut. 
It is a Chinese custom, it appears, to close the city gate when 
they are in need of rain. I realised fully on this occasion the 
drawbacks of the practice, for it prevented our making a short cut 
through the city. Reaching the suburbs, I first visited the Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Customs. The Custom House flanks the north side 
of a large square formerly used as a drilling ground, and crowded, at 
this time of day, with pack horses and bullocks. Only two of the 
three European officers were in Sze Mao when I arrived—Mr. Carl, 
the Commissioner, and Mr. Cary, who kindly put me up in the 
vacant place. After my twenty-seven days’ march, without a day’s 
rest, I duly appreciated my new quarters. 

The city of Sze Mao ranks as a “ Ting,” or independent sub- 
prefectorial town. It is governed by a Chinese official called a Ting, 
and this person I visited on the second day after my arrival. The 
Commissioner accompanied me. The Ting was a pleasant old man, 
about fifty years of age, very like a newly-unrolled mummy, and he 
received me kindly, entertaining me in a mixture of Chinese and 
European fashions which upset me completely. First, after I was 
seated, came tea; then (in a Chartreuse bottle) an indifferent sort of 
claret, cigars, and cakes made of sugar and ground rice followed in 
unwonted order. I am not likely to forget that highly indigestible 
entertainment. The old man gave me much useful information 
about my journey; he also advised me to let him make up a passport, 
as the chiefs of scme of the tribes I had to pass through would not 
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understand the Cantonese passport I had already. The city is a 
Treaty port, and was opened on the 2nd January, 1897, for trade 
with Tong-King, the frontier town being Muang-Hu, about six 
days’ journey to the south-east. Most of the trade, however, comes 
from the Trans-Salwen Shan State of Kiang Tung. Whilst I was there 
a merchant arrived from Mandalay, reaching Sze Mao forty days frem 
the tinie of starting. There is a good trade in cotton, but, the Frontier 
Question being as yet undecided, it is impossible to say whether it 
comes from British or Chinese territory. Quantities of goods are 
imported ; amongst the most singular items I observed in the lists 
with which I was kindly furnished were 37 piculs of deers’ horns, 
value 301 taels; three piculs elephants’ teeth, value 755 taels; twelve 
piculs elephants’ bones, value 147 taels; 161 piculs young deer horns 
(the horns in these cases are soft and fresh), value 2,440 taels. The 
horns are used as medicines. Betel nut, for chewing, was another 
article; and the list included Burmese cotton cloth, 2,737 pieces, 
value 963 taels; foreign carpeting; raw cotton, 6,058 piculs, value 
63,603 taels. It will be seen how large a proportion to the total 
value of imports, 69,814 taels, is derived from the last item. Among 
the exports is Yun-nan opium, which is only sent to Hong-Kong. 
The famous birds’ nests are imported from Siam into Annam through 
Sze Mao. 

There is a certain amount of shooting to be had here. I found 
snipe, pigeons, a sort of partridge, and hares near the city ; farther 
away on the hills tigers and deer afford excellent sport, and there are 
a good many peacocks in the woods. ‘The hills are bare of wood and 
covered only with a short thick scrub. 

I left Sze Mao on the morning of the 21st. In 1867, this city was 
visited by Lagree; Coloquhoun was here in 1882; and Morrison, 
Davies, Prince Henri d’Orléans have been since at different periods, 
before the Custom house was.opened. I now come to a comparatively 
unknown part of China. So far as I could ascertain, Mr. Davies was 
the only European who travelled over the route I pursued from 
Sze Mao to Kun Long ferry on the Salwen. I endeavoured to 
make rough maps of the district through which I passed. 

Crossing the small plain leading out of Sze Mao, I then made my 
way over the hills. It was at the close of a fifteen-mile march, on 
the second day out, that I was able to buy some flesh of a fresh-killed 
bear. Bears abound in this district, and the meat I found by no 
means bad eating, especially as I was very hungry. On the 25th 
May, after crossing two rivers, one probably the same we had met 
between Pu Ru and Na-ka-Li, we reached Méng-chu, four thousand 
eight hundred feet above the sea-level, our one important stopping- 
place on the way to the Mekong. It stands on a plateau covered 
with fir wood. Here, on May 25th, as there was no inn, I passed 
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the night in a small temple, the doors of which were thronged with 
people, few of whom had ever seen a European before. Two days 
after we came to the ferry of Nam-Pa. It was too late to cross the 
Mekong that night, so I put up in a cottage, the village being on 
the other side. The appearance of the Mekong is somewhat like 
that of the Danube at the Iron Gate, only the hills are higher here 
(fifteen hundred feet to two thousand five hundred feet above the 
river), and you can see the course of the stream for a considerable 
distance, narrow, straight, and deep. This Mekong is a most 
remarkable river, lying in a valley two thousand two hundred 
feet above the sea-level, and I was struck by its great swiftness 
and. extraordinary depth, though I judged that it was barely four 
hundred feet wide. It is called Nam-Pa River by the villagers. 
Here I encountered about the worst three-quarters of an hour I ever 
spent ; it thundered, lightened, and rained in torrents whilst I 
wandered about trying to find my muleteers, of whom I had lost 
sight. In and about this district the people are like the Bayi, and 
live in small villages. In the morning the old ferry boat came to 
carry me over to Nam-Pa. It took one hour and three-quarters for 
three boat-loads to cross over. My entourage consisted of myself 
and my servants, four riding horses and eleven pack mules, with their 
loads. 

If it had not been for the rain, and the long delay in crossing the 
river, we should have been able to reach Chen-Nor before dark. As 
it was we had to stop at Nar-Pou-Ten, about eight miles nearer the 
river. This place is about four thousand three hundred feet above sea- 
level. I noticed a number of wild fig trees about here, the ripe fruit 
being of a very pleasant flavour. About eleven next morning we 
arrived at the mud white-washed wall of Chen-Nor. First of all we 
called on the Sun Chung, or petty Mandarin, who gave us the use of 
a temple as lodgings—one dedicated to the God of War. As the 
Mandarin was said to be ill, I did not see him then. The day being 
fine, I explored the city, and some children near the gates ran home 
shouting “ Yang Quai,” the sight of my ragged appearance and dirty 
clothes probably suggesting the idea of some evil spirit. The mothers 
then came out, but, though curious, they were quite friendly. I was 
just in time to receive a return call from the Mandarin when I got 
back to the temple. He came to visit me because he wanted some 
quinine, to which I helped him liberally. He was named Yen- 
Chung- Yin, and, I surmised, did not hold high rank, as he rode upon 
a rough-looking pony instead of coming in a chair. He evidently 
took a great interest in foreign affairs, unlike most Chinamen, 
especially considering the remote region to which he belonged. He 
told me that my shortest route to the Burmese Shan States would be 
vid Man-Ho-Chai; but I did not go that way, as I wished to see the 
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Kun Long ferry. Vegetable gardens and rice fields cover the plain 
surrounding Chen-Nor, the hills beyond being bare, or covered with 
short scrub. 

The next day we passed up the hills into a pretty valley watered by 
a stream, in crossing which a slight accident occurred to one of the 
mules. The animal, which was loaded with baskets and cooking 
utensils, happened to stray from the ford into a deep hole, and was 
nearly drowned. It took some time to haul the creature out, the sides 
of the pool being so steep, and it was then a long and tedious business 
to fish out of the mud the utensils which had fallen from his pack. 
From the opposite side of the stream we had another view of Chen- 
Nor in the distance. 

Rather an unfortunate thing happened in the evening. We had 
to camp out for the night, for the village we wanted to stay at had 
been burned, and in the darkness we could not find another. This 
was a further instance of the disastrous fires of which I have befere 
spoken. The country here is strewn with huge bolders of what 
appears to be water-worn granite. We passed a rather uncomfortable 
night, four sleeping in my tent, which was only meant for one. The 
four muleteers had a tent of their own, about the size of a dog-kennel. 
The local guide, in half an hour, built a shelter for himself and the 
mafvo. He made it by driving stakes into the ground, with boughs 
laid on top, and thatched with the long grass which grows in abund- 
ance about here. It was, luckily, a fine night, so my boy could cook 
outside without getting wet. The mules and horses were unloaded, 
and turned loose. A huge bonfire was also made of the half-charred 
stumps of small trees which had escaped the hill fires a few months 
back. This was to keep off the tigers, which the muleteer said were 
plentiful about here, and to give our animals warmth during the night 
in case it was wet. 

The summit of the ridge along which we passed next day is nearly 
seven thousand feet high, being the highest point I had traversed on 
this journey. On our arrival at a suitable camping place in the 
evening, we found an old shed, big enough to put all the luggage in— 
an improvement on the previous night’s experience, as we could make 
a tent of the waterproof luggage coverings. All around were small 
woods and open spaces covered with bracken. The next day, as we 
journeyed on, the ridge broadened into an undulating plateau with 
patches of bracken here and there, the scenery, indeed, having some 
resemblance to our own English rural landscapes. At nine o’clock 
we had reached the end of the plateau, and saw a small plain some 
distance in front, where lie the two little villages of Mong-Nyim-No 
and Mong-Nyim-Tau. It took us two hours to descend the three 
thousand odd feet from the plateau to the plain. The views we got 
on the way were very fine; rice fields made green oases in the plain, 
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and through gaps in the hills we caught glimpses of them, as well as 
of the picturesque towns below. It is curious to notice the little effect 
a very heavy shower has on the hills after the drought of winter and 
early spring. The rain as it falls runs off the dry ground like water 
off a duck’s back into the rice fields below. Of course this is only at 
the beginning of the rainy season. This small plain has been cleared 
in many parts of the low scrub, and well cultivated. It is a change 
to see mango plantations as well as jack-fruit trees instead of the 
everlasting rice fields. On the well-wooded hills which surround the 
plain are many monasteries dotted about here and there. One of the 
largest of these is in Mong-Nyim-N6. The first Mong I went to was 
ruled by a Tussu, or native Chief, who sent word on my arrival that I 
could put up at the Buddhist Monastery. Most of the natives and 
the inmates of the monastery were Shans; their form of Buddhism 
resembles that of the Burmese, but there were a few Chinese traders 
staying here, as well as the officials in the Yamen. I found there was 
a market, and that supplies in plenty of beef, pork, various sorts of 
fowl, eggs, mangoes, bananas, jack-fruit, melons (papyx), cabbages, 
Chinese potatoes, turnips, onions, and a sort of spinach, amongst other 
good things, were to be had. Game was plentiful about here, and 
resembles the species I saw at Sze Mao. The temple of the monastery 
where I stayed was painted in dull red and dead gold. Inside was a 
gigantic and anything but flattering statue of Buddha; he was repre- 
sented sitting, and the whole was heavily gilt. The ornaments in the 
temple consist chiefly of bright-coloured balls, such as one would see 
on a Christmas-tree, only rather larger. Pillars are ranged round 
the walls, and this leaves the centre space clear. The books used in 
the temple were written in Shan characters, which bear some likeness 
to Chinese. The monks are decked in the yellow robes of the Indian 
Buddhists, such as might have been worn in the time of Gautama 
With them they wear red caps and girdles. There is a trade route 
from here to Shun-Ning Fu, one of the places Davies passed through. 
Thence it is easy to get on through Tali Fu to Yum Nan Fu, the 
capital of the province. In these villages salt is the current coinage. 
Two cash equal one cake of salt about two inches square and half an 
inch thick. 

The next night I spent at the monastery of Mong-Nyim Tau—a 
much finer one than that at Mong-Nyim-N6. I found the priests 
here a great deal more curious than those I had met on the preceding 
night : they kept continually coming into my room. In front of the 
temple was a large terrace built of glazed bricks, overlooking the 
village. A Tussu of the name of Dow Hwar governs this village 
and part of the country round. His Yamen is in the middle of the 
village, and lies between this monastery and another situated on 
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rising ground opposite. -Here I found a market too, as good as, if 
not better than, that at Mong-Nyim-N6. 

On my journey I often heard of Mr. Davies. The natives fre- 
quently inquired whether he was a relation of mine, thinking all 
Europeans alike, I suppose. It is curious that Europeans are also 
apt to fail in distinguishing one Chinaman from another. The plain 
in which I now found myself was drained by a stream, which runs 
past the little village where we halted, through a gap in the hills 
back to the Mekong river. One or two traders here had rupees with 
them, and wanted to exchange them for their weight in silver; a 
truly profitable arrangement—for the traders. Salt is the usual 
medium of barter in this part of the country. It is about eighty to 
ninety li to the next stopping place, which seems a very long way, 
considering that until you get to it you meet with hill after hill. I 
was heartily glad to find there was a military camp about midway, 
where we could get shelter, and decided to avail myself of it. I 
started for this place on the 4th January. 

This camp has been established for the protection of the villagers, 
who are constantly suffering from the inroads of the Was. It is 
situated six thousand feet above sea-level, and is just on the borders 
of the Wa country, a wild forest region, as strange as the cannibals 
who inhabit it. These Was are probably the lowest tribe of man- 
kind in Asia. They are in the habit of making raids on the villages, 
decapitating the inhabitants, and they then worship the heads of their 
victims, under the impression that thereby they ensure the speedy 
growth of their rice. From one village alone which I passed through 
these cannibals had taken seventy heads since March. The Wa’s 
favourite weapon is a crossbow, with which they shoot poisoned 
arrows. Occupying the borderland between Chinese and British rule, 
the Wa tribe defies all authority. 

It is related that an English officer, with some Sepoys, once fought 
their way out of the Wa country, and, losing men on the way, stopped 
to bury them. Some time after the English heard that the Was had 
dug up one of the Sepoys and feasted on the body. No wonder the 
poor villagers are in a constant state of terror. They never go out 
except in parties of some dozen or more together, and it was only 
after a great deal of difficulty that I managed to hire a guide at the 
camp. This camp is just a number of rough huts enclosed in a fence 
made of stakes driven into the ground on the edge of the ditch, 
which is mostly filled up with a sort of very prickly mimosa bush. 
The villagers also plant the mimosa round their houses, as it is very 
useful in securing them from the Wa raids by night. 

When we reached the camp I let my servants and mules stand 
inside for safety, but I preferred to stay outside. I made myself very 
comfortable, after pegging my tent well down; the wind was very 
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strong that night. A kind peasant brought me some grass, thinking 
I was going to sleep on the ground, and it came in useful for stopping 
up the crevices at the bottom of the tent. There I slept soundly, 
only waking occasionally as the wind rose higher and higher, and I 
drowsily wondered if it were going to blow the tent away. 

When morning dawned I was ready to go on, but could get no 
guide. Such was the fear the natives have of the Was, that I "found 
I must either take a body of guides, or one guide fortified by Chinese 
guards, and I chose the latter. We made our way along the edge 
of the dreaded Wa-land, greeted on all sides with tales of the Wa 
raids and their general cruel character. I was curious to see if their 
land resembled its owners, but never were country and inhabitants 
more strikingly at variance. Forests crowned many summits and 
covered the sides of the mountains, which rose on our left eight 
thousand feet above sea-level. The wood fires which make such havoc 
round the villages are never heard of in Wa-land. The forests are 
dense, and like nothing so much as a succession of primeval woods— 
perfect in beauty, vast in extent, the very perfection of a gift of 
Mother Nature’s own planting. The fairy tale forests were never 
more lovely than this. Orchids of rare shape and exquisite loveliness 
grow here in richest profusion. I have never seen any to equal them. 

Our next stop was at the village of Nawng-Hpaw. The Wa raids 
are so dreaded that the inhabitants arm themselves with old match- 
lock guns, swords, daggers, crossbows, and even pitchforks, when they 
go to the fields. They asked me if I would load my gun, as they 
would be very pleased if I managed to killa Wa that night, and 
thought some of them might be lurking about. I purchased some 
poisoned arrows found near the village after a raid. Here also a 
mimosa hedge surrounds the houses. 

As we quitted this place we had still forests on our left, and also a 
stream, into which, farther down, the smaller ones empty themselves 
in coming from Mong-Nyim-No. This stream was in a valley on 
our left. On the top of some hills near here we found a second camp, 
also garrisoned by Chinese soldiers. 

Next day we came to Wing, one of the chief villages of the Méng 
Su State, which is tributary to Méng Ka, and governed by a cousin 
of the ruler of the latter city. It being market-day when I got there 
I did not run short of supplies. 

Here I was met by the cousin in person, who, after having asked 
to see my passport, said he would send word to the Chief, telling him 
of my arrival. The Chief lived at Mong Ka, the principal village in 
the Mong Ka State, two easy days’ journey from here. The mid-way 
village is known as Mong Leung, and is inhabited by a tribe called 
Ka Wa, who, I am told, are half savages. These people wear 
round their necks a metal ring, which looks like silver, heavy ear- 
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rings, and also a necklace of small shells. The women are attired in 
a blackish blue jacket and a striped petticoat. Men, women, and 
children have pipes in their mouths all day long. The villagers here 
as well as at a good many other places I passed, could seldom speak 
Chinese. The forest is still on the left, though some distance away. 
We have again merged into a limestone district. 

After one day’s journey down the open valley, which is in some 
places about two miles wide, and mostly taken up with rice fields and 
marshes, we reached a village where another largish stream joins, 
and here we stopped for the night. From here two days’ climbing 
over the limestone mountains brings us to Tawnio, called by the 
Chinese Mar Le Pa. 

On the 11th June we reached Ming Ka. This is beautifully 
situated in a fertile valley with many rice fields irrigated by a plea- 
sant stream, the headwater of that at Wing. Information from his 
cousin at Wing having probably announced my coming the day 
before, I was welcomed by the Chief’s officials, whom he had ordered 
to receive me in his absence. The chief of Méng Ka was absent, 
having been called away to the scene of a Wa raid, in which several 
villagers were murdered and decapitated. 

The next day at an altitude of about six thousand feet we crossed 
the watershed between the Salween and the Mekong; then on past a 
pretty village hard by a stream with a beautiful waterfall, over hills, 
down dales, and always around us the lovely sub-tropical forests. 
Here the rainfall is very heavy. The villages are all very much 
alike, and with no special objects of interest, unless various Buddhist 
monasteries—where the monks are all extremely kind and obliging— 
can be so described. The district owes much of its plentiful rice 
crops to the clear streams which are always running. The forests 
add to the contrast which all this region presents to the dry streams 
and parched, almost treeless, country of China Proper. I first noticed 
this change after leaving Wing; and for four days we journeyed on 
through these leafy shades, often by the side of sparkling streams, till 
we reached the Nam-Ting Valley on July 16th. Here is Méng-Ting, 
the next halting-place of importance. Méng-Ting is not more than 
two days from the frontier, or rather it is two and a-half days’ 
journey from Kun Long ferry on the Salween passing Nam Hu, 
which is close to the frontier. Méng-Ting, though no bigger than 
Mong Tseze, is marked on Bretmeider’s map as a district town, and 
was in former days on one of the old, but now little frequented, trade 
routes between China and Burmah. It is noted for its mangoes. We 
left it to journey on down the valley. The Nam-Tingsriver, one of 
the largest tributaries of the Salween, flows through this valley. 

Tawnio is in the sub-State of Ko Khan and a part of North The- 
inni, formerly part of Yun Nan. It is governed by a Chinese official 
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called the Heng. There are several Chinese here, subjects of the 
Saubwa of North Theinni. Besides the Shans various tribes live in 
these parts, including :— 

The Paloungs, who come up from Taing Bang Shan State. 

The Los, closely connected with the Was (the difference being that 
they are Buddhists) and also called Lawas. 

The Kachins, called here Khongs, spirit-worshippers, who came 
originally from the region between the rivers Mehkha and Malikha 
and the far north of Burma. 

Not far from here lives the son of the so-called Sultan of Yun Nan, 
amongst a colony of Panthuyes, or Chinese Mohammedans. 

It was at Tawnio I spent the Queen’s Jubilee. In honour of it 
there were athletic sports, which the Heng attended, a sight which few 
of the inhabitants had seen before. 

Market day at Tawnio is a gay scene, as all the different tribes 
gather there in their varied and brilliant costumes. It takes place 
every fifth day. I stayed here ten days for the shooting. Game is 
very plentiful. Barking deer, black partridge, pheasants, quail, teal, 
plover, peacocks, &c., kept me busy till I left on the 29th of June. 

Two days’ journey over the hills again brought me to the Kun 
Long ferry on the Salween, where I stopped the night. The Sal- 
ween lies one thousand eight hundred feet above sea-level, and I 
found it in full flood and very muddy At this time of the year it is 
somewhat over a thousand feet broad and very swift and deep, so 
swift, in fact, that the bullocks would not swim over. I managed, 
however, to get three of my four horses across, by leading them from 
the boat; one was torn away and I lost him. The canoes used for 
taking people and luggage across are about two feet wide and thirty 
feet long, cut out of a trunk of sound wood. When the current is 
very strong they lash two together. I, however, got away safely and 
continued my journey tuwards Lashio, also in North Thienni. Mr. 
Johnson, of Tawnio, had sent some Sepoys of the Burmese Military 
Police with me, so that I was spared all annoyance from the villagers 
on the other side. They are Kachins, and in a constant state of feud 
with the Shans. My bullocks I had to replace, but did so with little 
difficulty. 

The country is densely wooded and very mountainous. The 
Kachins live in long, narrow huts, each containing several families. 
They are like the Paloungs and Ka Was in appearance, the women 
having thick, short hair and well-formed figures. Over the hips and 
down to their ankles they wear many hoops made of some stuff, the 
nature of which I did not discover. Like the Shans, they bear rolls 
of some material stuck through their ears. In other ways they 
resemble the Was. 

I did not see anything of the Paloungs. The country is very 
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beautiful all the way to Lashio, and most of the stopping-places are 
provided with open sheds, where we put up, unless, indeed, we were 
fortunate enough to find better accommodation at a village temple, or 
Phoongyi Kyaung, as they are called in this part. There, little 
temples are built of bamboo, as are most of the Shan huts, and several 
times I have rested my head under the protection of Buddha. About 
four days before arriving at Lashio, we crossed the watershed between 
the Salween and the Irawaddy, and entered an open plain containing 
the villages of Méng Yaw, Ming Yang, Méng Tim. The word 
“Mong” is the Shan for an open space in the mountains. One of 
these villages (Méng Yaw) was formerly much larger, as is shown 
by the ruins of pagodas and temples. I arrived on the 12th July at 
Lashio, where several Europeans reside, as it is the seat of the British 
Government in the Northern Shan States. I was put up by Mr. 
Leveson at the Residency, and spent three days very comfortably. 
Here the cart road begins, and also the earthworks of the Kun Long 
Ferry Railway. With no little satisfaction I got rid of my tediously 
slow oxen, and bought mules instead, with which I finished my expe- 
dition, and nine days later, after passing through the State and town 
of Thebaw and the hill station of Maye Mew, I reached Mandalay on 
the 23rd July, just six and a-half months from the time that I left 
Canton. 


Wirtiium A. Jounstone. 








A REMEDY FOR BABY-FARMING. 


Some months ago, upon the occasion of some peculiarly horrible baby- 
farm exposures, I took the opportunity of pointing out that not only 
were the public responsible for the existence of these institutions, but 
that their existence was an inevitable necessity, so long as no proper 
asylums were provided for the reception of illegitimate infants whose 
mothers are compelled to work for their support. In the same 
article, which made its appearance in the Daily Chronicle, I briefly 
proposed a scheme which would in time tend to the elimination of 
baby-farm establishments, and that, necessitating neither drastic legis- 
lative changes nor complex machinery, depended for its successful 
execution upon the concerted action of philanthropic women, carrying 
on their work in conjunction with lying-in hospitals, parish doctors, 
and midwives. 

The project, which I mistakenly imagined to be the product of my 
own brain, being at that time unaware of the existence of a similar 
enterprise in actual operation, aroused some apathetic interest and a 
greater degree of criticism, the essence of which was that it was wholly 
indefeasible and impracticable. No response or co-operation from 
women, with whom the achievement of the experiment mainly rests, 
was evoked ; and new and more exciting sensations, in the shape of 
divorce and society libel cases, having arisen, the whole subject was 
dismissed, and the iniquities of baby-farming allowed to flourish 
unrestrained until the next “revelation” should call public atten- 
tion thereto. It happened, however, that the little article somehow 
found its way to Germany ; and ere long the writer learned, to her 
astonishment, that an organization, almost precisely identical in its 
object and methods of attainment, had for ten years and more been 
actively promoted and working in Berlin, and was now crowned with 
complete success. The Berlin Kinder-schutzverein differs from my 
plan in so far that it does not limit its offices to illegitimate children, 
although, as may be inferred, they are more extensively employed 
upon this class of children ; but otherwise it is carried out on the 
lines suggested by me, being composed of a central committee of 
ladies and doctors, with more than a thousand members, whose 
duties, active, constant, and practical, consist in a systematic super- 
vision of the infant or infants in their district. As, then, nearly all 
the important points specified in my scheme concerning part payments 
by the mother, the co-operation of medical and nursing authorities, 
the periodic and systematic inspection of the homes and the infants 
by unpaid ladies, and the maintenance of free intercourse and close 
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personal relationship between mother and child, are vital principles of 
the Kinder-schutzverein, it is possible to advocate the scheme which 
is given in fuller detail here, by the courtesy of the Editor of the 
Fortnicut_y Review, with an assurance and confidence that could not 
be sustained so long as the experiment remained untried and untested. 

It has been said that, under the present existing social conditions, 
the baby-farm is an inevitable necessity to a certain class of young 
mothers ; and in justification of this assertion it is only necessary to 
present the facts which from time to time we realise, expend a con- 
siderable amount of indignant sentiment over, and then comfortably 
forget or dismiss with the cheerful reflection that “there are a 
sufficient number of charitable agencies to look after these cases.” 
Yet, incredible as it may sound, scarcely any of these concern them- 
selves with the placing of infants except in institutions; and, further- 
more, there are not above half-a-dozen of these institutions where 
infants under two years are taken at all ; and, so far as my very careful 
inquiries and investigations reveal, not more than two of them where 
the mother is not compelled to give up all her rights over the child if 
she avail herself of the benefits of the institution. Now, a very large 
proportion of the young mothers—very often little older than girls— 
whose recklessness, and confidence, and ignorance, and not unfrequently 
ardent affection, have brought them into the situation of motherhood, 
without the desirable and necessary legal and social safeguards and 
formalities, are not only very far from being lost and abandoned 
creatures, but are capable of exhibiting qualities of self-sacrifice, 
tenderness, courage, and endurance in a very exalted degree, and in a 
manner of which most of us, in our correct, conventional lives, have 
neither the conception nor capacity for. Happily, too, for our own 
peace of mind, there are few amongst us who are capable of realising 
the utter hopelessness, helplessness, and bewilderment of a girl of the 
respectable class who finds herself burdened with an infant, and who 
cannot turn to friends for shelter and help. She comes out of the 
hospital weak and penniless, yet willing and eager to work for the 
support of her child if a temporary refuge can be found for it. The 
matron of the hospital, with the best of intentions, gives her the 
name of some Magdalene Refuge or Penitentiary, and it is to this 
dismal shelter that she turns her saddened eyes if she be not made of 
stronger and more heroic stuff. But suppose she refuses to label 
herself a Magdalene; suppose some divine instinct in her bids her 
cherish the child at her bosom, and work for it, and ultimately find 
in it her own redemption and salvation ; and suppose between her 
and her child there is already established that bond of affection which 
makes her unwilling to surrender it to strangers, and for ever deprive 
herself of the right to have any choice or part in its destiny ; then in 
what direction is she to turn for advice and guidance, in what 
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quarter is she to seek for a safe and happy home for her infant? It 
is hardly conceivable, but nevertheless a fact that, with all our countless 
societies and philanthropic agencies, not one amongst them lays itself 
out for this function. There is no Association to which a matron of 
one of the hospitals or a parish doctor can direct a young mother. 
The matron herself:has too many similar cases, and is too much over- 
burdened with work to be able to give any practical help; the 
secretary is, as a rule, a man, and such a task hardly comes under his 
scope. Incidentally, it may be remarked, that whilst women are 
doing all kinds of unsuitable forms of labour which could be better 
accomplished by men, there are posts, such as the secretaryships of 
lying-in hospitals, which are most improperly filled by men. As is 
well known there are a certain number of male medical students 
attached to these institutions, but their primary purpose is for the 
reception of women; and when it is recollected that at Queen 
Charlotte’s and most of the other maternity hospitals the mothers 
are not received until they are in such a condition as to require the 
immediate presence of the physician, it would seem almost superfluous 
to point out the propriety, and necessity, and desirability of appointing 
female officers. Should the scheme that we have in view ever come 
into operation, a woman secretary would be an inseparable and indis- 
pensable part of it, and would be the first link in the chain of 
guidance that would encircle the young mother cn leaving the 
lying-in ward. Under the present condition of affairs, unless some 
relative of the mother is willing to take her infant, she must bestir 
herself to find a home for it. Only the individual who has had 
practically to confront this problem can adequately xppreciate its 
perplexities and difficulties; and if it presents a not swiftly conquer- 
able solution to an educated person, who has some knowledge of the 
quarters in which attention should be directed and application made, 
and who is familiar with the resources offered by directories and societies, 
to a defenceless, ignorant, inexperienced girl, it is little less than 
hopelessly unattainable. The Rescue Societies and Homes, and the 
numerous Associations for Women and Children, cannot assist her in 
any way. ‘They keep no register of respectable persons willing to 
take in children, as this would involve special officers and inspection, 
and funds and operations that do not come within their sphere of 
philanthropy; and of the eight Societies I consulted upon this 
difficulty, not one of them offered a single suggestion of the smallest 
value, or gave utterance to any expression which showed that they 
recognised the gravity of the dilemma or the iniquity of the situation 
which compels a mother to resort to the baby-farm. In short, I dis- 
covered that my own efforts to procure a home for an infant had 
given me a deeper practical insight into the conditions underlying the 
problem, than was possessed by all these secretarial ladies and gentle- 
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men put together. After endless inquiries and investigations, during 
which the child had been temporarily disposed of, and the mother 
established in domestic service, a most satisfactory home was found 
with a highly respectable widow living in her own cottage in 
the country, and not too far off for monthly visitations from the 
mother. Then a new trouble presented itself. The widow could not 
make it worth her while to burden herself with the care of a child 
unless she could at least cover the entire expenses of its keep, and in 
addition receive sixpence or a shilling a week as extra remunera- 
tion; and her demand of five shillings, justifiable as it was, could 
not be met by the mother, whose contribution of 3s. 6d. a week 
left her barely enough for her own necessities. This deficiency 
had to be met by two ladies, who undertook to pay the extra weekly 
amount required, and who in addition promised to pay occasional 
unexpected visits, and see if the child were properly fed, washed, and 
cared for. Now, it will be seen that to ensure a fairly satisfactory 
home for this infant, a considerable amount of search, and inquiry, 
and personal investigation had to be undertaken, and the small pay- 
ments of the mother had also to be supplemented from some outside 
source. Had the business of securing a home been left to the helpless 
and distracted girl-mother, one of two things would have happened— 
either she would have found out a home for it through the “ adoption ” 
advertisements that still appear in many of the low-class newspapers, 
or through the equally discreditable medium of the unqualified, 
unregistered midwife, whose labours are often carried on in connection 
with baby-farm keepers, and contracted to pay a weekly sum for its 
maintenance; or she would have paid a lump sum down, the amount 
being probably as large as could be extorted from the other parent of 
the child, and parted with her offspring for ever. The lump-sum 
system of barter is really more humane in its effects than the weekly 
payment of 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d., which necessitates for its profitable 
aspect that the infant shall be semi-starved, semi-clothed, and wholly 
neglected. The baby-farm keeper, knowing that the lump sum of 
£2 or £5 that she has received represents the entire payment of the 
transaction, proceeds to make it as profitable as possible by cutting 
short the victim’s life at as early a period as she safely can. To evade 
the police, who, if they be armed with sufficient legal powers, show 
themselves singularly reticent in using them, the child is passed 
through half-a-dozen different hands; is starved and neglected; and, 
finally, although many of these infants have an astonishing vitality, 
and survive an incredible degree of starvation, succumbs to a “natural 
death.” The doctor who signs the certificate may be, and probably 
is, far removed from the class of infamous professional men who 
connive and co-operate with baby-farm keepers ; but he is a busy man ; 
he sees that the child is wasted, and devitalised, and suffering from no 
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specific organic disease; and it is not his business to pursue investi- 
gation into its past treatment and history. But, at any rate, in this 
little span of life the suffering has been brief and the release speedy, 
and the destiny infinitely kinder than that of the little creature for 
whom weekly payments are made. Here it is to the advantage of 
the keepers to prolong the life of the child at the smallest expendi- 
ture upon which it can be maintained and actual death postponed. It 
is an impossibility to rear a growing child after the first few weeks 
for the sum of 3s. 6d.a week, and in addition make a profit out of the 
venture ; and as these persons do not adopt babies from philanthropy 
or love, their object has to be attained by supplying it with the smallest 
quantity of food which will prevent the cessation of its existence. 
The trade can be made more lucrative by taking in three or four 
infants at the same time, and as there are certain legal conditions 
necessitating occasional inspections which have to be complied with 
under these circumstances, many practices are resorted to, with the 
successful object of deceiving the authorities and rendering their 
efforts nugatory. 

In one instance, of which I had personal experience, where the 
woman advertised herself as “lonely and longing for the care of a 
sweet little baby ” which she would look upon as her own, the modus 
operandi consisted in never having more than one child in the house 
at the time. This personage got as much as six or seven shillings a 
week for the infants for which she was “ longing”; and after treating 
them pretty well for a few weeks, and allowing the mothers to visit 
them, she would declare they ought to have country air, and that with 
this sole object she was about to remove to the healthy but remote 
district of X., situated in one of the midland counties. If a poor 
mother, happy perhaps to think of her little one growing strong and 
rosy in country air, consented, she would sub-farm the child to some 
other wretch living at Acton or Peckham, and continue to regularly 
pocket the payment of six shillings sent by the mother to some county 
post-office, whilst paying her own tool two or three shillings a week 
for keeping the child. Knowing the defencelessness of the mother, 
her inability to resent or punish whatever happens, these conscience- 
less baby-farmers act with an impunity that it is hard to credit, until 
one understands the immense difficulties that beset the detection and 
punishment of their subtle and secret proceedings, which, notwith- 
standing recent legislative enactions of a stringent character that 
should effectually prevent any grave malpractices, are carried on 
as extensively as ever. The remedy would seem to lie in more 
definite legislative measures, both as regards registration and inspec- 
tion;* but it must always be borne in mind that any measures 


(1) The New Infant Life Inspection Act does not provide any legis'ative measure 
for the keeping of one infant. 
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which tend, however indirectly, to make illegitimacy a penal offence, 
result in yressing with greater severity upon the female parent, and 
in leading ultimately to concealment of birth; and although it is 
easy to conceive a system carried out by the State, which would 
more adequately and comprehensively protect these children by means 
of registration, identification of the child, and periodic notification of 
its residence by the mother, it would on the whole operate disadvan- 
tageously for the interests and character of the mother, just in the 
same way that the police supervision uf a released criminal, however 
necessary it may be for the welfare of society, in many ways handi- 
caps the efforts of the individual. Anything, then, acting in the 
direction of pressure upon the mother is to be avoided ; but this does 
not apply to the guilty persons who take advantage of her defence- 
lessness, and legislation involving registration and inspection might 
be advantageously brought to bear (i) upon the midwives who attend 
these cases and who should be compelled to be registered; (ii) upon 
any person who takes in a child for payment, even if only one child 
be taken. 

But the most important part of the scheme is the creation of an 
organization consisting of a central committee of ladies and members 
in every town and district, whose services and knowledge and 
counsel would be available to the inexperienced, ignorant young 
mother, anxious to work for her infant, and utterly at sea as to any 
safe refuge where it can be placed. 

Every lying-in hospital, district nurse, midwife, and parish doctor 
would be furnished with the address of the headquarters of the 
association, and the nearest local branch, or if none such existed 
within measurable distance, of a lady member whose help could be 
obtained. Before leaving the institution or the doctor’s hands, the 
mother would be advised to seek such advice and aid in one or other 
of these quarters ; and with the view of reaching those cases that are 
only attended by the inferior midwives, there might be such an 
alteration in the law as to make birth registration compulsory within 
a fortnight instead of six weeks. 

The registration officials would be provided with the same informa- 
tion, and their co-operation would be sought in directing such cases 
as seemed in need of help to the offices of the association. Both 
headquarters and branch offices (which, like the Charity Organization 
Society branches, would be locally self-supporting) would be fur- 
nished with a list of reliable, respectable working women willing to 
take a child and act as foster-mother to it. They would only be 
registered on the list upon the distinct understanding that they 
must submit their home and the child of whom they have the care 
to the inspection of a lady visitor without any previous warning. 
The duty of supervision and inspection must be undertaken volun- 
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tarily at present by a lady visitor attached to each local committee, 
and her reports would be forwarded to the head office and then 
examined. The association would employ in addition a couple of 
trained salaried lady inspectors to travel through the country, and 
supervise and report upon the working of the organization. 

It has been shown that, in a large number of cases, it is impos- 
sible for the mother to bear the whole cost of the child’s maintenance, 
and it would therefore be necessary to have a fund collected by each 
jocal branch for supplementing the mother’s payment. Wherever 
possible the child’s foster-home would be within walking distance of 
the scene of the mother’s work; and an elemental principle upon 
which the efforts of the society would be based would be that of 
strengthening and vitalising the tie existing between mother and 
child. The mother would be given some voice in the ordering of the 
child’s life, and would be encouraged to interest herself in all the 
details of its dress and health and progress that are denied her when 
she hands over her little one to an institution. The knowledge that 
she was mainly responsible for its support would act as an incentive 
to steady and industrious habits, and the proximity of her child with 
constant visits and frequent companionship would strengthen the 
bond that becomes loose and feeble when parents and children grow 
up asunder. It will be seen that this modest proposal does not 
involve turning the world upside down, nor the creation of complex 
machinery, nor the production of vast funds. The offices of the 
central association, the printing and distribution of lists and direc- 
tions, and the maintenance of a paid secretary and two lady inspectors, 
would fall upon the central committee of ladies: the funds for the 
supplementary payments would be dealt with by the respective local 
branches, who would also maintain their own office and staff of lady 
officers. Or, if it were found preferable, the central committee 
might receive all funds and allot the supplementary payments through 
the branches which are responsible for the cases ; and in time, as the 
benefits of the organization to the community at large became recog- 
nised, a demand for a state or municipal subsidy might be justifiably 
made and obtained. One need not cherish an unduly optimistic 
faith to hope that a scheme, which at least promises to diminish, if it 
does not wholly banish, the evil of the baby-farm system, will com- 
mend itself to women of means and leisure, willing to devote per- 
sonal service to its achievement, and animated with that wisdom, 
compassion, and ardour which characterise all generous human 
enterprises. 

Frances H. Low. 
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MR. WILFRID WARD’S CARDINAL WISEMAN: 


Ir is thirty-eight years since Cardinal Wiseman died. And, at 
last, his life has been written and published. There are two reasons 
why, as it appears to me, we may account the delay not unfortunate. 
It is far easier, now, to judge Cardinal Wiseman fairly and impartially, 
than it would have been at any time during the episcopate of his imme- 
diate successor. And in Mr. Wilfrid Ward he has found quite an 
ideal biographer. It is not merely that Mr. Ward writes with a 
singular fulness of knowledge, an unusual discrimination of judg- 
ment, a rare psychological power, and a candour that might satisfy 
even Othello. He possesses the still more unfrequent gift of sym- 
pathetic diagnosis—a gift as essential to high excellence in the 
literary as in the pictorial portrait painter. I remember spend- 
ing an hour in the late Sir John Millais’ studio while he was 
engaged upon the likeness of Cardinal Newman now in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Norfolk. Millais liked to smoke in silence 
at his work, and to get someone to talk to his sitter. I was 
engaged in conversation with the Cardinal upon some topic which 
specially interested and animated him, when Millais, pipe in hand, 
suddenly exclaimed, with subdued excitement, “ I’ve got him.” So 
he had. At last, after being often baffled, he had “ divinely found 
the man,” ? and the Cardinal’s face lived upon his canvas. Now, in 
these volumes, Mr. Wilfrid Ward has certainly “ got ” Cardinal Wise- 
man. The testimony of those who knew Wiseman well, leaves no 
doubt about the fidelity and vividness of the portraiture. He has 
given us not merely the great prelate, but the man, with his pompous 
manner and his shy nature, his grandiose tastes and his childlike 
heart, his singularly wide culture and his boyish love of fun, his 
social success and his simple piety, his august achievements and his 
miserable mistakes. "We know his aims; we understand his actions ; 
we are let into the secret of his inner life. And the result is one fer 
which Cardinal Wiseman would undoubtedly have been grateful. ‘I 
don’t think,” he said, when he lay dying, “they will always think 
me such a monster.” By “they,” he meant his fellow-countrymen in 
general. Assuredly, no one can rise from the perusal of Mr. Ward’s 
volumes without feelings of esteem, admiration, and I will say reve- 
rence, for the accomplished and devout churchman, whose righteous- 
ness is there made as clear as the light and his just dealing as the 


(1) The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. By Wilfrid Ward. In two volumes. 
London. 1897. 

(2) Millais told me that Cardinal Newman’s likeness was extremely difficult to catch: 
‘« There is so much in that face,’’ he said, 
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noonday. We may apply to him, without hyperbole, the beautiful 
and familiar verses :-— 


‘* We know him now : all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved : 
How modest, kindly, all accomplished, wise. 
Sweet nature, gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters ; dear to Science, dear to Art. 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure ; but through all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s book, however, is of interest and importance 
not only as an admirable specimen of the biographer’s art, but for 
another reason. The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman is the title 
which he has given it. And the side-lights which it throws upon 
the momentous period in which the Cardinal’s lot was cast, and upon 
some of the famous personages with whom he was associated, are of 
great historical value. The Catholic reaction, of which Chateaubriand 
was the herald, and in some sort the initiator, the condition of the 
Papal States in the first half of the present century, the growth and 
issue of the Tractarian movement, the attitude of Rome to modern 
thought, are among the topics touched upon and illuminated by him. 
Again, we may take it—indeed, Mr. Ward, in his Preface, hints as 
much—that a subsidiary object of his book is to put before the world 
«. juster view of Cardinal Manning than the one exhibited in a recent 
Lifc, with which most of my readers are probably acquainted. In 
what I am about to write I shall, in the first place, present some of the 
more salient features of Cardinal Wiseman’s personality and career, 
using, for the most part, the materials provided by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 
And, by way of epilogue to this, I shall briefly consider what he has to 
tell us about Cardinal Manning, supplementing it, so far as may seem 
desirable, from my own knowledge of that most eminent ecclesiastic. 

Cardinal Wiseman was born two years after Cardinal Newman— 
that is,in 1802. He claimed descent from a Protestant Bishop of 
Dromore; but his grandfather was a Catholic merchant, who, at the 
end of the last century, migrated from Waterford to Seville. There 
Nicholas Wiseman was born; and there he spent the first three 
vears of his life. Thence he was sent to a boarding-school at Water- 
ford to acquire a knowledge of English; and in 1810 he passed to 
Ushaw College, near Durham. As an infant he had been consecrated 
to the service of the Church by his mother, who, we are told, laid him 
upon the high altar of the Cathedral of Seville ; and he never doubted 
of his vocation. Looking back over his career in his last illness, he 
told a friend: “I have never cared for anything but the Church : my 
sole delight has been in everything connected with her.”” He remained 
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at Ushaw for eight years, one of his greatest friends there being 
George Erington, who was subsequently to become his coadjutor. 
Dr. Lingard, who was Vice-President of the College, showed him, as 
he writes, ‘“‘ many acts of thoughtful and delicate kindness,’’ the foun- 
dation of “a correspondence and intimacy ” between them in later 
years, which lasted till the death of that eminent historian. As a boy, 
Nicholas Wiseman was shy and retiring, destitute of all aptitude for 
athletics, and devoted to books. In 1818 he went to Rome to the 
restored English college. His life there has been described by Mr. 
Ward in a passage which it is worth while to quote :— 

** The student-life which Wiseman led forthe next four years was one of great 
regularity and of strict discipline. The English college—although less exacting 
in its regulations than some of the Italian colleges—preserves a measure of Conti- 
nental severity. The students rose then at half-past five. Half-an-hour's medi- 
tation was followed by Mass and breakfast. Every day, except Thursday and 
Sunday, lectures were attended on philosophy, theology, canon law, church his- 
tory, biblical exegesis, as the case might be; and the rest of the morning was 
devoted tostudy. The midday dinner was preceded by the daily ‘ examination 
of conscience.’ After dinner came a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, and, a little 
later, the siesta. A space in the afternoon was allotted to a walk through the city, 
either to some object of interest—a church or a museum—or to one of the 
Palazzos, or to Monte Pincio, where friends would meet the collegians and ex- 
change greetings or converse. Nearly all the colleges—and among them the 
English—would take their walk (n camerata—that is to say, the students walking 
two abreast, in double file. Outside the city or on Monte Pincio this order was 
relaxed for the time, and students might disperse, reassembling for their return 
home. The bell towards sunset for the Ave Maria would summon the camerata 
back to college, and the rest of the day was spent chiefly in study and prayer. 
On Thursday, the weekly holiday, expeditions were often made beyond the city 
walls to places of interest. The Easter vacation and the long summer holiday 
were spent at the country house belonging to the college at Monte Porzio, near 
Tusculum. Here the discipline was somewhat less strict, but was still a life of 
great regularity, and passed under community rule. The day, both in Rome and 
at Monte Porzio, was brought to a close with night prayers and the reading of the 
meditation for the following morning.” 


It is not easy to over estimate the depth of the impressions left upon 
Wiseman by the four years passed by him as a student in Rome; by 
his contact with its relics of the past and its life in the present. 
“Two influences,’ writes Mr. Ward, “are especially to be noted— 
which became intimately blended—that of the historical associations of 
early Christian history made by the Catacombs, shrines and museums; 
and the effect of the frequent sight of the Pope himself. No one 
can reside in Rome without being affected by both these aspects of 
the life there; but with Wiseman the impression which they made 
was the deepest of his life. It was deepened by years of close 
intimacy with every detail of both aspects; an intimacy represented 
in later vears by the most popular of his books Fudbio/a, and- by 
the Recollections of the Last Four Popes.” 
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In 1824 Wiseman took his degree of Doctor of Divinity, having 
acquitted himself with much credit in what was called “ The Great 
Public Act.” This was the chief feature in the examination, and 
consisted in maintaining a number of theological propositions against 
subtle and trained disputants, in the presence of an audience of 


prelates and professors. ‘“ Among those who came to witness his 


prowess,” Mr. Ward tells us, “were Father Cappellari, afterwards 
Pope Gregory X VI., then ‘a monk clothed in white,’ who, glided in, 
while the disputation was in full course, and the celebrated French 
divine whose writings this same monk later on condemned, Félicité 
de Lamennais.”’ 

Wiseman was not quite twenty-two when his career as a student 
—his apprenticeship, let me rather say, for he was a student all his 
days—thus came to a close. And here I should like to insert a 
portion of a letter of his, written thirty-four years afterwards, in 
which he reviews this early period of his life. After observing 
that the method which guided him was to classify leading principles 
and thoughts, and to refer all he read to a definite aim, he continues : 


“T think my powers, such as they were, had been trained and formed and logi- 
cised by rude exercises and inward severity which no one saw. Such a course of 
years ! (oh, my dearest Willy, may you never experience them)—years of solitude, 
of dereliction, without an encouraging word from Superior or companion, de- 
nounced even, more than once, by unseen enemies ; years of shattered nerves, 
dread often of instant insanity, consumptive weakness enfeebled from sinking 
energy, of sleepless nights and weary days, and hours of tears which no one ever 
witnessed. For years and years this went on, till a crisis came in my life and 
character, and I was drawn into a new condition, where all was changed. It was 
during this period, to me invaluable, that I wrote my Hore Syriacw (which you 
probably have scarcely looked into, to see what they cost me), collected my mate- 
rials for the Lectures on the ‘Connexion,’ on the Eucharist, &e. Without this 
training I should not have thrown myself into the Puseyite controversy at a later 
period. Yet many of that body, then and since, have told me that I was the only 
Catholic who understood them, or could throw his mind into theirs. If so, this 
was only the result of the self-discipline .... of previous years. The very 
principle which pervades the Lectures on the Eucharist is the ground of my 
Oxford Movement papers : that of trying to seize the ideas and feelings of those 
whose moods you interpret . . . . Some principles and thoughts have been so 
familiar to my own mind since I was eighteen or twenty, that they appear to me 
to be universal and commonplace ; yet I find when I have compulsory occasion 
to utter them, they seemnew .. .. to others. They are seeds of early planting, 
which everyone should value in himself. There was one consolation through this 
early time of trial, that the intellectual so thoroughly absorbed the physical, that 
it made me pass through a passionless youth—I had almost said temptationless. 
Very early I chose the one object of all my studies, to defend and illustrate reli- 
gion, Christian and Catholic, and I do not think I have ever swerved in purpose 
from my aim. Whatever variety of motives may have been attributed to me, I 
do not think that I have ever been unfaithful to this end.” 


In 1825 Wiseman was ordained priest. He speaks in his Recodlec- 
tions of his happiness at this time, when “freed from the yoke of a 
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repressive discipline and left to follow the bent of his own inclina- 
tions [he could| . . . drink long draughts from the fountains 
which hitherto he could only taste.” The next three years were 
chiefly devoted by him to the preparation of his Hore Syriacw. The 
work was published in 1827, and soon gave its author a European 
reputation. He was immediately nominated by Leo XII., Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the Roman University, and Vice Rector of 
the English College. The next year he became Rector. It was at 
this time that he laid the foundation of his very considerable reputa- 
tion as a preacher by a course of English sermons delivered in the 
church of Gesti e Maria. 

Under Wiseman’s presidency the English College became a very 
considerable centre of intellectual life. 


‘*The Hore Syriace had, by this time, made him a marked man in the learned 
world, and visitors to Rome sought him out as a person of distinction. As the 
chief English preacher in Rome he was turned to for advice and guidance in the 
not unfrequent cases of the reconciliation of Englishmen to Catholicism, and his 
new appointment gave him the prominence attaching to the official representative 
of English Catholics in Rome. Hitherto ashy student, associating little with his 
neighbours . . . he [now] appears to have mixed freely in society, and to have 
corresponded with the learned world in various countries. . . . Among the 
Englishmen who made Wiseman’s acquaintance as visitors to Rome during his 
rectorship, besides Mr. Monckton Milnes, were such men as Archbishop Trench, 
Julius Hare, Sir Thomas Acland, Charles Marriott, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Macaulay, John Henry Newman, Hurrell Froude, Henry Edward Manning. 
Some of these visits . . . led to friendships, which were continued on occasion of 
his visits to England, and brought him into intercourse with cultivated English 
society outside the Catholic pale, a very unusual position at that time for a 
‘Romish ’ ecclesiastic. Visits to the country houses of Archbishop Trench, 
Monckton Milnes, Lord Spencer, and others, are referred to in his letters.”’ 

In 1830 there came to the English College, to receive ordination as 
a priest, the remarkable man subsequently well known as Father 
Ignatius Spencer. The brother of the late Lord Spencer, he had been 
during his early manhood a familiar figure in English society, and 
had been by no means noted for the strictness of his life. It was in 
the Opera House in Paris in 1820, as he relates, that he received 
his first religious impressions. The last scene of Don Giovanui 
appealed to him as a warning of the fate which awaited himself, and 
led him to a complete reformation of conduct. <A little later, he 
took orders in the Anglican Church, but soon came to entertain 
doubts of the tenableness of his ecclesiastical position. In 1830, he 
made his submission to Rome. “He ultimately renounced all his 
worldly possessions, and devoted his whole time to preaching the 
Gospel to the poor. He died within a year of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
own death, in 1864, after nearly twenty years spent amid the rigour 


and austerities of the Passionist order.” Father Spencer’s dominant 


thought, after his reception into the Catholic Church, was the conver- 
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sion of England. The devotion and enthusiasm of this holy man 
deeply influenced Wiseman’s impressionable mind. His “simple 
missionary zeal made him almost suspicious of the more intellectual 
career upon which the Rector of the College had entered. He told 
Wiseman, bluntly, that he should apply his mind to something more 
practical than Syriac MSS. or treaties on geology, and that he 
would rather see him take up with what suited a priest on the English 
Mission, as it then was.” His admonitions had a great effect on 
Wiseman, who determined from thenceforth to devote his studies 
more directly to the cause of the Catholic revival then in progress 
throughout Europe, and in particular to labour, as far as in him lay, 
for the furtherance of ** the great cause” in England. 

It was in 1833 that Wiseman first saw Newman, who was then 
visiting Rome in company with Hurrell Froude. Thirteen years 
afterwards he wrote, “From the day of Newman and Froude’s 
visit to me I have never, for one instant, wavered in my conviction 
that a new era had commenced in England . . To this great 
object I devoted myself. The favourite studies of former years 
were abandoned for the pursuit of this aim alone.” henceforth, 
then, Wiseman’s mind was steadily set upon more active work for 
religion among his fellow countrymen. He thought of founding a 
Catholic University, of founding a Catholic Review in England, 
and determined upon paying a reconnoitring visit in the summer of 
1835. But before leaving Rome, he delivered the ‘“ Lectures 
on the Connexion between Science and Levealed Religion,” 
which added so greatly to his reputation. They are, indeed, 
striking discourses from the thorough and systematic research 
of which they are manifestly the outcome, from the modera- 
tion and candour of their tone, and from their recognition of 
the great verity so cogently enforced before by Pascal, and since by 
Newman, that the truest justification of Christianity consists in its 
giving us “ the key to the secrets of our nature, and the solution of 
all mental problems . . . the answer to all the solemn questions of 
our restless consciousness.” Of course, they are largely out of 
date, for the science with which they dealt was the science of fifty 
years ago: but even at the present time they will well repay 
perusal. 

Wiseman was now thirty-three years old, and was becoming ever 
more and more deeply interested in the movement of contemporary 
furopean thought, which, as he expressed it, in his rhetorical way, 
seemed “pawing the ground and struggling to be free from the Pagan 
trammels which the Reformation cast upon it, and trying once more 
to fly into the purer Christian ether of Dante and Chaucer.” “The 
exertions of such men as Schlegel, Novalis, Gorres, Manzoni, 
Lamennais, Lamartine, and even the less pure efforts of Victor Hugo 
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or Janin,” appeared to him “to show a longing after the revival of 
Christian principles as the soul and. centre of thought and taste and 
feeling.”’ In this frame of mind he came to England in the autumn 
of 1835, travelling by Vienna, Munich, Paris, and Bruges, where, as 
“he saw the Catholic champions, whose writings had so moved him, 
and received letters in the course of his journey from Syria and 
China, the world-wide empire of the Roman See was brought before 
his imaginative mind. And his spirit of hopeful enterprise stood in 
marked contrast to the ideas of Englishmen, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, as to the status and work of the Catholics in England—the 
remnant of the long proscribed English Papists.” To the history of 
Catholicism in this country during the two preceding centuries, 
Mr. Ward devotes a carefully written chapter. Their condition at 
the time with which we are concerned has been pictured by 
Cardinal Newman in one of the finest passages which he ever wrote. 
It is so perfect a bit of English that I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of transcribing it, and my readers the pleasure of 
perusing it :— 


“ No longer the Catholic Church in the country—nay, no longer, I may say, a 
Catholic community—but a few adherents of the Old Religion, moving silently 
and sorrowfully about, as memorials of what had been. ‘The Roman Catholics’ 
—not a sect, not even an interest, as men conceived of it—not a body, however 
small, representative of the Great Communion abroad—but a mere handful of 
individuals, who might be counted, like the pebbles and defritus of the great 
deluge, and who, forsooth, merely happened to retain acreed which, in its day, 
indeed, was the profession of a Church. Here a set of poor Irishmen, coming and 
going at harvest time, or a colony of them lodged in a miserable quarter of the 
vast metropolis. There, perhaps, anelderly person, seen walking in the streets, 
grave and solitary, and strange though noble in bearing, and said to be of good 
family, and a ‘ Roman Catholic.’ An old-fashioned house of gloomy appearance, 
closed in with high walls, with an iron gate, and yews, and the report attaching 
to it that ‘Roman Catholics’ lived there; but who they were, or what they did, 
or what was meant by calling them Roman Catholics, no one could tell ; though 
it had an unpleasant sound, and told of form and superstition. And then, 
perhaps, as we went to and fro, looking with a boy’s curious eyes through the 
great city, we might come to-day upon some Moravian chapel, or Quaker’s 
meeting-house, and to-morrow on a chapel of the ‘Roman Catholics’ ; but 
nothing was to be gathered from it, except that there were lights burning there, 
and some boys in white, swinging censers ; and what it all meant could only be 
learned from books, from Protestant Histories and Sermons; and they did not 
report well of the ‘ Roman Catholics,’ but, on the contrary, deposed that they once 
had power and had abused it. And then, again, we might, on one occasion, hear 
it pointedly put out by some literary man, as the result of his careful investi- 
gation, and as a recondite point of information, which few knew, that there was 
this ditference between the Roman Catholics of England and the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, that the latter had bishops, and the former were governed by four 
officials, called Vicars-Apostolic. Such was about the sort of knowledge pos- 
sessed of Christianity by the heathen of old time, who persecuted its adherents 
from the face of the earth, and then called them gens lucifuga,a people who 
shunned the light of day. Such were Catholics in England, found in corners, 
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and alleys, and cellars, and the housetops, or in the recesses of the country ; cut 
off from the populous world around them, and dimly seen, as if through a mist 
or in twilight, as ghosts flitting to and fro, by the high Protestants, the lords of 
the earth.”’ 


To these Wiseman came in 1835, the representative of glorious 
historical traditions of their own which had become to them “ only a 
fading verbal memory,” and of an ecumenical cause the identity of 
which with their own they hardly realised. He came “not an 
unknown man, who had to win respect from bitterly prejudiced 
fellow-countrymen, but a scholar of European distinction, the host 
and the friend of many an Englishman who had been glad of an 
{nglish welcome in Rome, and were ready to return his hospitality.” 
Wiseman’s reconnoitring visit lasted for a year, and was pregnant 
with results of great moment. An accident brought him somewhat 
prominently before the general public. The Abbate Baldaconni, 
the priest of the Sardinian Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was 
anxious to pay a visit to Italy. Wiseman, who spoke Italian 
as fluently as English, consented to take his duty, and in Advent 
1836 tried the experiment of some Lectures addressed to Catholics 
and Protestants alike. They had an extraordinary success ; a success 
so great as to alarm the pious lecturer. ‘I used to shed tears,’’ he 
told Cardinal Vaughan long after, “in the sacristy of the Sardinian 
Chapel, fearing that whatever good the lectures were doing to others, 
they were filling me with vain glory.”” The Chapel was crowded, 
every seat being occupied half-an-hour before Compline, and although 
the discourses lasted for an hour and a-half, or longer, the attention 
of the congregation seems never to have flagged. Wiseman was 
then staying in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the house of Mr. Bagshawe, 
father of the present Judge Bagshawe, who relates, ‘“‘ He was besieged 
at all hours of the day by those who heard the lectures and wished 
to consult the lecturer.” In the following Lent he lectured in 
Moorfields Church at the request of Bishop Bramston, the Vicar 
Apostolic of the London District, and “the second venture was even 
more successful.” 
“* Society in this country,’’ writes the late Mr. George White, ‘‘ was impressed, 
and listened almost against its will, and listened not displeased. Here was a 
young Roman priest, fresh from the centre of Catholicism, who showed himself 
master, not only of the intricacies of polemical discussion, but of the amenities of 
civilised life. Protestants were equally astonished and gratified to find that 
acuteness and urbanity were not incompatible even in controversial argument. 
The spacious church of Moorfields was thronged on every evening of Dr. Wise- 
man’s appearance; . . . many persons of position and education were converted, 
and all departed with abated prejudice, and with very different notions about 
Catholicism from those with which they had been prepossessed by their educa- 
tion. ‘No controversial lectures delivered within our memory,’ says another 
contemporary writer, ‘ ever excited public interest to such a degree.’ ‘I had the 
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consolation,’ writes Wiseman himself, ‘of witnessing the patient and edifying 
attention of a crowded audience, many of whom stood for over two hours, with- 
out any symptom of impatience.’ Among the most constant listeners was Lord 
Brougham.’’ 


A curious token of the abatement of anti-Catholic prejudice, 
brought about by Wiseman’s Lectures, is supplied by the fact that 
in 1836 he was invited to write an article on the Catholic Church for 
The Penny Cyclopedia. In the same year he joined O’Connell and 
Quinn in founding the Dublin Review, stipulating that “no extreme 
political views should be introduced into it.’ In the autumn of 1836 
he returned to Rome, and was at his post in the English College for 
the commencement of the term in October. But he never again 
entirely settled down into his old habits. His heart was, thenceforth, 
in great measure in England. 

To England he came again in the summer of 1839. And this visit 
resulted in his permanent residence here. That was his own wish, 
and the wish of the English ecclesiastical authorities; and the 
Pope concurred in it. The aged Bishop Walsh, Vicar Apostolic of 
the Central District, needed a coadjutor. Wiseman was nominated 
to the office, and was at the same time appointed President of Oscott. 
On the 8th of June, 1840, he received episcopal consecration from 
the hands of Cardinal Fransoni, in the chapel of the English College. 
It was a sore trial to him to leave the city where he had dwelt for 
twenty-two years, until, as he expressed it, “affection clung to every 
old stone there like the moss which grew to it.” Writing in 1857, 
he applied to himself the touching lines of Ovid’s Tristia :— 


** Quum subit illius tristissima noctis imago 
Que mihi supremum tempus in Urbe fuit, 
Quum repeto noctem qua tot mihi cara reliqui 
Labitur ex oculis nunc quoque gutta meis.” 


But he had a strong feeling that his duty called him to labour here. 
On arriving in England, he writes :—‘I saluted the land dear to 
me by holy love. Behold, the vineyard of the Lord! Welcome, 
labour and persecution, reproach and scorn. Bless, O Lord, my 
entry into the land of my desires.” On the 16th of September, 
1840, he arrived at Oscott, and took up his residence there as its 
President. 

The Oxford Movement was now in full progress, and largely 
engaged Wiseman’s thoughts. It is not too much to say that the 
fate of that Movement was determined by his famous essay on 
“St. Augustine and the Donatists,” published in the Dublin Review 
of July, 1839. Newman has described in the Apologia the impres- 
sion it produced upon him. “ The first real hit from Romanism,” he 
says. It emphasised with a force, all the greater from the urbanity 
and moderation of the language in which it was couched, the principle 
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deemed by St. Augustine essential to the idea of the Church as the 
one organised spiritual society claiming to expound with authority 
the Christian revelation. But I will give Mr. Ward’s admirable 
summary :— 


“He pointed out that the question of a Church in astate of schism was regarded 
vy the Fathers not as a question of antiquarian research, but as a great practical 
case of conscience for each individual. The facts on which the technical contro- 
versy depended might become obscured ; but this did not leave individual persons 
or individual Churches free to say, ‘I see no convincing proof on either side; 
therefore I will do as I like.’ Such a plea had been advanced in the fifth cen- 
tury ; and the very Fathers to whom Newman was appealing as his mainstay had 
emphatically disallowed it. Briefly, St. Augustine had shown that in a matter 
so vital to the continued existence of the Church as an organic society, a simple 
and incontrovertible guiding principle was needed for individual persons and 
Churches—a principle capable of being applied by the unlearned as well as by the 
learned. Cases were constantly arising, and would arise, of schism on the part 
of a local or national Church. Each party—the schismatics and their opponents 
—would profess to represent the ancient Catholic faith, and would call itself 
Catholic. If the individual Church or the individual member of the Church 
were to be allowed to judge for itself or himself, all hope of Catholic nnity 
would be gone. The local Church must, therefore, in the nature of the case, 
be amenable to the judgment of its peers. If the rest of the Catholic Church 
acknowledged the bishop ofa local Church, and interchanged letters of communion 
with him, then he and those who were his spiritual subjects formed part of the 
Church Catholic. If the rest of the Church refused to communicate with him, 
and judged his claim to be invalid, then he was thereby ruled to be in schism. 
This simple but pregnant rule was essential to the very existence of the Church 
Catholic ; and St. Augustine sums it up in the sentence which was destined to 
ring in Newman’s ears for many a day: ‘Quapropter securus judicat orbis 
terrarum, in quacumque parte orbis terrarum.’ ”’ 





We all know the effect of this ** Securus judicat orbis terrarum ” 
upon Newman. That very summer he for the first time realised—as 
he told Henry Wilberforce—that possibly it might prove a duty to 
join the Church of Rome. This famous article was one of a series 
devoted to successive phases of the Oxford Movement. The general 
effect of them was fairly summed up by Mr. W. G. Ward in a letter 
written twenty years afterwards. ‘ There can be no doubt whatever, 
in my judgment, that without such a view of the Catholic Church 
and her position as we obtained from the Dublin, we, Oxford 
people, should have had our conversion indefinitely retarded, even 
had we, at last, been converted at all.” 

It is not necessary again to tell here the so oft told tale of the 
progress and issue of the Oxford Movement. But I may notice that 
some of the main lines of thought in the Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, which we may regard as the last ery of Newman’s 
expiring Anglicanism, had been anticipated by Wiseman in a remark- 
able sermon preached at Derby in 1839. It may be said of Wise- 
man, as of Newman himself, that when at the call of duty he engaged 
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in religious controversy he at once lifted it to a higher level than that 
usually occupied by disputants on divinity. In neither of them was 
there any trace of the odiwm theologicum. Both employed their argu- 
ments not to wound nor to baffle, but to persuade and win. But while 
watching the Tractarian Party with the keenest interest, and with 
a hopefulness only partially justified by the event, Wiseman was 
endeavouring to breathe a new life into the dry bones of English Catho- 
licism; to clothe them, so to speak, with flesh and blood; to deck them 
with the beauty and grace of renascent vigour. On this subject let 


us hear Mr. Ward: 


“The new President had of necessity to play the part of controversialist and 
diplomatist, in dealing with the develeupment of the Oxford Movement ; but it 
was a much more unmixed pleasure to him to aim at bringing to perfection the 
devotional rites in Oscott Chapel. The poetry and symbolism of the Catholic 
liturgy were, according to the testimony of all his friends, the subject of his 
greatest interest and enthusiasm. He had learned to love the liturgy in its won- 
derful presentation at the Sixtine Chapel ; and he endeavoured, as far as might be, 
in this as in other things, to bring Rome to England. He was fully alive to the 
transitory nature of the theological controversy of the hour—to its reference to a 
passing state of opinion. He foresaw that a few years later the crucial controversy 
would not be about the Thirty-nine Articles, but about all belief in the super- 
natural world. ‘Fifty years hence,’ he said one day to the Divines in the middle 
of a theological lecture, ‘ the professors of this place will be endeavouring to prove, 
not transubstantiation, but the existence of God.’ Controversy was in its nature 
ephemeral—as well as distasteful to his genial and kindly nature. But the Church 
liturgy was a part of that life of the Church which was more near to the source of 
its strength than any phase of dialectics. The deep feelings and beliefs of the 
early Christians, the poetry of their faith and its intense reality, had embodied 
themselves in the liturgy which was handed down. Here we have the living 
imaginative pictures which had inspired Christians before the medizeval dialectics 
were known to them, which should inspire with the same spirit the Christians of 
our own time, and which would outlive our own disputes as they have outlived 
those of Abelard and those of Luther. The meditations they aroused were the 
permanent and unchanging heritage of the Church, never to pass away; while 
each intellectual phase was in its nature only transient.” 


In the spring of 1847 the question of the restoration of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in England had been mooted by the English Bishops 
at their Annual Meeting, and Wiseman had been deputed to go to 
Rome and submit their views to the Holy See. The year before 
Pius IX. had been elected to the Apostolic Throne, and had been 
welcomed “ with tumult of acclaim,” as the leader of the national 
movement in Italy. Unquestionably he sympathised warmly with 
that movement, and hoped to guide and restrain it within the limits 
of Christianity and Catholicism. He began his reign by a complete 
abandonment of the repressive policy relied upon by his immediate 
predecessors for the maintenance of their Civil Princedom, undermined 
by the insurrections and conspiracies which had become chronic in 
the States of the Church. An almost general amnesty was granted to 
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political offenders. A constitution founded on the old institutions 
which the French invasion of 1798 had shattered, a much needed 
reform of civil and criminal law, the concession of a rational free- 
dom of the press, the creation of a Roman Municipal Council and 
National Guard, were among the wise and liberal measures which 
marked the beginning of the new Pontificate. They secured for 
Pius IX. an unbounded popularity throughout Europe. In England 
he was generally described as the most enlightened Sovereign of the 
age. And to England he specially looked for “ diplomatic support 
and avowed encouragement.” This was reasonable enough since 
these measures were precisely such as the English Government had 
suggested in language even more emphatic than that employed by 
the other Great Powers who also recommended them, in 1831, after 
the insurrection of the Legations had been put down. And Wise- 
man was sent back to England to communicate the Pontiff’s views to 
Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary. The extremely interest- 
ing Memorandum which he drew up on this occasion for Palmerston’s 
information, is given in full by Mr. Ward. The result was that Lord 
Minto was sent by the British Government to Rome, “not as a 
Minister accredited to the Pope but as the authentic organ of the 
British Government enabled to declare its views and explain its senti- 
ments.” As a matter of fact, Lord Minto’s presence in Rome served 
chiefly to encourage the extreme Liberal Party against which Pius LX. 
sought protection, and which was determined to force him into war 
with Austria. I need not recount the story of the Roman Revolu- 
tion of 1848: how the Pope made concession after concession in 
the vain hope of satisfying popular demands: how Rosmini came 
to Rome as the Envoy of the Sardinian King, and drafted a 
scheme for an Italian Federation under Papal presidency: how 
Rossi—surely one of the most pathetic figures in the history of the 
century—was brutally assassinated : how Pius IX., threatened with a 
like fate, fled to Gaeta, declining, in his humility and self-abnegation, 
one of the most magnificent prospects of martrydom ever offered to 
the sons of men. But during that troubled and disastrous time, 
the project for the restoration of the English Hierarchy was being 
carefully matured by the Congregation of Propaganda with the 
assistance of Bishop Ullathorne, representing the English Vicars 
Apostolic. And when that prelate left Rome in August, 1848, the 
scheme was practically decided on. 

In the Spring of 1849, Wiseman was appointed Vicar Apostolic of 
the London district, which he had administered since the death of 
Bishop Walsh in August, 1847. His task there was, from the first, 
by no meansaneasy one. Many, probably most, of the born Catholics 
among his clergy were opposed to what was called “ the Romanising 
and innovating ways” of some of the converts—ways with which 
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Wiseman, educated in foreign traditions, largely sympathised. One 
of the most arduous tasks which lay before him was the fusion of the 
old and new elements in English Catholicism. But this he did not 
then know. In the spring of 1850 he was led to believe that his 
work in England was soon to be ended. A communication reached 
him at that time notifying the Pope’s intention to call him to the 
Sacred College. And this, as he supposed, meant that for the future 
he must reside in Rome. Much as he appreciated the honour, he 
would fain have declined it. For it was the death-blow to his cherished 
wish to labour for England in England. He wrote to Rome to beg 
that he might be excused. But a peremptory answer came that he 
was wanted there, and that his successor would be appointed. The 
thought that he would return to London as Cardinal Archbishop never 
entered his mind, we are assured by Dr. Whitty, then his Vicar- 
General. But it entered the minds of many of the leading laity, and 
strong representations were accordingly made to the Vatican. The 
result was that when the Pope’s Brief re-establishing the Hierarchy 
was issued in September, 1850, Wiseman, who just before had been 
created a Cardinal, was appointed to the see of Westminster. 

It cannot be denied that his first official act exhibited that curious 
want of judgment which from time to time marred his career. 
Wisdom after the event is proverbially easy. But even then clear- 
headed men among Catholics were dismayed by that wonderful 
Pastoral “ From without the Flaminian Gate.” Dr. Whitty, his Vicar- 
General, stood aghast at its inflated rhetoric, and was greatly per- 
plexed whether or no to publish it. But he felt that he could not 
withhold it without a clear obligation of duty. A very valued and 
intimate friend of Newman told me the other day: “I was in church 
on the following Sunday, when Newman read the Pastoral. His 
face was a study—especially when he came to the ‘ From without 
the Flaminian Gate’ at the end.” I need not dwell upon the “ Papal 
Aggression ” outery, or the abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Act in which 
it issued. I may, however, note that Cardinal Wiseman’s masterly 
“Appeal to the English People ”’—a considerable portion of which 
Mr. Ward prints—had no small influence in quieting the agitation, 
Temperate and logical—curious contrast to the Flaminian Pastoral—~ 
it was acknowledged by nearly the whole press to be in the highest 
degree worthy of the author’s reputation and position. ‘There can be 
no doubt at all,” wrote the Spectator, “of his controversial power. 
Whether confuting the Premier on grounds of political precedent, 
meeting ecclesiastical opponents by appeals to principles of spiritual 
freedom, rebuking a partisan judge, or throwing sarcasm at the 
‘indiffusive wealth of a sacred establishment which has become 
literally hedged from the world by barriers of social depravity,’ he 
equally shows his mastery of dialectical resource.”’ 
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Cardinal Wiseman ruled the Diocese of Westminster as its 
Archbishop, and the Catholic Church in England as its Metropolitan, 
for fourteen years. I must refer my readers to an admirably 
written chapter in Mr. Ward’s second volume for most interest- 
ing personal traits about him; his sympathetic kindness to his 
clergy, his aversion from the business routine of public life, the 
breadth and variety of his interests, his jocose intercourse with his 
intimates, his fondness for children, his love of elegant literary 
trifling, his endeavours worthily to sustain the dignity of his position 
—exemplified for example, in his keeping the table of a Roman 
Cardinal, and a chariot with gorgeous trappings such as members 
of the Sacred College then used in Rome. I am here rather con- 
cerned to note that his work during those fourteen years was to live 
down the prejudice excited against him and the cause he represented 
by the events of 1850-1: and to build up the Catholic Church in 
England. ‘hat work he successfully accomplished. It is curious 
to observe how soon he regained his popularity with the general 
public. <A striking evidence of this is afforded by the invitations to 
lecture on subjects of general interest which reached him from all 
sides—invitations with which he gladly complied so far as he could. 
One of them came from the Royal Institution. He was, I believe, the 
first Catholic to whom that compliment was paid. It was in 1854 
that he published his historical romance, Fubiola: “a good book 
which had all the success of a bad one,” the Archbishop of Milan 
wittily said. It was speedily translated into almost all European 
languages, and new editions of it are still appearing in England and 
on the Continent. 


“The great variety of his pursuits,” writes Mr. Ward, “ might seem at first sight 
suggestive of the dilettante. Over and above his professional duties, we have seen 
him occupied with Oriental studies, with art, with literature, with the Tractarian 
Movement, at one time on a diplomatic mission on behalf of the liberal Pope, at 
another lecturing to a London audience on the Crimean War ; then again busy 
with practical reforms among the poor, and soon afterwards offering suggestions 
as to the hanging of a National Portrait Gallery. Yet his intimate friends are 
unanimous as to the unity of his work and purpose. The key to the explanation 
of this apparent contradiction is, I think, found in a saying of his friend, Father 
Whitty, in a letter to Henry Edward Manning, written just after Wiseman’s 
death. The cause of Wiseman’s influence did not lie, Father Whitty said, only 
in his talents and acquirements, considerable as they were, but in his being, in his 
tastes, in his policy and work, and in his writings, a faithful representative of the 
Catholic Church—vot, he adds, as a Saint represents her, solely on the ethical 
side, but as a national poet represents the all-round genius of a particular country 
in his various poems. Hence, in the first place, the character of his influence 
even among his own co-religionists in England. He found them a persecuted sect, 
he left them a Church. He found them in 1835 the remnant of a proscribed sec- 
tion of Englishmen, longing only to live and let live, who had lost the old 
devotional ideals, to whom many characteristic features in the training of the 
priesthood, in the symbolical ceremonial of the Church, in the monastic life, 
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were almost unknown ; who had little appreciation of religious art or religious 
architecture. He brought to them bodily, from Roman life, the poetry and 
varied activity of the Church, together with its Hierarchy and organization. 
sut further, he pointed out, in the inaugural lecture at the opening of his 
Academia, in 1861, his conception of the Church in its relations with the world : 
and this had a bearing ona wider public. While he resolutely maintained that, 
whether triumphant or depressed, in the Lateran Basilica or in the Catacombs, 
the Church has the great ethical ideals of the Gospel to teach, that these have 
been securely preserved only where the primitive traditions and doctrines have 
been jealously guarded and handed down, and that if the world despises these 
ideals so much the worse for the world ; while he insisted that the Saints were 
the witnesses to the possibility and the value of the highest life; while in this 
sphere he maintained that whether men of intellect laughed with Voltaire or bent 
in reverence with Pascal, the Church was a teacher,—he was equally emphatic 
that in the spheres of science and art, and secular civilisation, Catholics should 
be largely learners, and adapt themselves to the genius of the age or country in 
which their lot is cast. The Church cannot expect to be the source of the varied 
energy of the community ; all she can do is to turn its direction towards those 
high ideals of which she is the guardian, or in a direction which bodes them no 
harm, This, I think, gives the true meaning of Wiseman’s very various fields of 
interest. He strove, partly unconsciously, to realise his ideal of the Church in 
contact with human activity.” 


It is unpleasant to remember that Cardinal Wiseman’s last days of 
failing health and vigour were embittered by those of his own house- 
hold of faith, from whom he most confidently expected help and 
sympathy. The year 1856 saw the beginning of the difficulty with 
the Ramblei, of which a full and, so far as I can judge, a fair account 
will be found in Mr. Ward’s pages. The year before, Bishop Erring- 
ton of Plymouth was appointed by the Pope, at Wiseman’s desire, to 
be his coadjutor with right of succession, and was nominated to the 
titular Archbishopric of Trebizond. The year after, the Pontiff 
named Dr. Manning Provost of the Westminster Chapter. Manning 
had been received in 1851, and had since then resided much in Rome, 
where Pius IX. had taken a great fancy tohim. As Provost of West- 
minster he acquired a commanding influence over the moribund 
Cardinal, much to the dissatisfaction of Archbishop Errington, who, 
in common with hereditary Catholics generally, regard the convert 
clergyman with great distrust. They viewed, also, with much dislike 
the Congregation of the Oblates which he had founded in Bayswater 
with himself as Rector, and to which, as was supposed, the direction 
of the Diocesan Seminary was to be entrusted. On this subject 
Mr. Ward has an admirably candid page, which I shall quote :— 


“ When, therefore, they found the Rector of the new Congregation—a convert, 
unacquainted with traditionary English Catholic ways—indulging in super- 
ciliousness, as they thought, in his attitude towards the sterling qualities of his 
fellow-priests and encouraging his young followers to ‘ pose’ as models of a new 
spirit in the priesthood, and to preach the spirit of obedience to the very college 
superiors whom they ought to have obeyed and not criticised ; when at the same 
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time it was evident that the abilities of this ‘convert parson’ had secured for 
him an ever-growing influence with the Cardinal ; when he was placed by the 
Pope over the Chapter as its Provost ; when the Cardinal’s action in critical 
matters was found to be in harmony with the Provost’s views, and he gave especial 
exemptions to the Oblates themselves and treated them (it was thought) as 
favourites, a number of deep feelings and prejudices in human nature were 
aroused. The kind of ‘caste feeling’ which made the old Catholic mistrust the 
‘convert’ came to the front. Manning’s reserved nature and ungenial demeanour 
encouraged it. His ceaseless activity, his wide schemes, were unintelligible to 
men whose traditions were those of a persecuted minority which had courted only 
tolerance and obscurity. His pertinacity became in their eyes intriguing ; his 
activity and enterprise pro Leo ct Ecclesia were ambition; his motives were outside 
the sphere which such men could understand or believe in. He was constantly 
seen going to the Cardinal at York Place or at Leyton. The ordinary hours for 
audience were set aside for the Provost, who was admitted at all times. Old 
friends, like Errington and Searle, found it useless to say a word in opposition to 
the views of this new-comer. He had ‘ got round’ the Cardinal, and loyalty to 
Wiseman, as well as the welfare of the diocese, called upon them to open the 
Cardinal’s eyes, and, if possible, to curb the ever-growing power of the Provost.’” 


The Errington drama, as Mr. Ward calls it, dragged its slow 
length along until July, 1860, when Pius IX., failing to persuade 
the coadjutor to resign, by an exercise of Apostolic authority, without 
precedent, as I understand, deprived him of his coadjutorship and 
right of succession. 

This did not augment Dr. Manning’s popularity among the clergy 
of Westminster. But it ratified and increased his influence over 
Cardinal Wiseman, who, in ever-failing health—*“ sick at heart and 
in body” is his own description of himself—was painfully estranged 
from his Chapter, the great bulk of his clergy and most of his 
brother Bishops. And now the Roman Question came to the front, 
and became, indeed, the question of the day among Catholics. In 
1860 all that remained to the Pope of the States of the Church was 
the City of Rome, -with the Provinces of Frosinone and Velletri. 
And this attenuated sovereignty was felt to be very precarious. Men’s 
minds were failing them for fear throughout the Catholic Church. 
They did not see how the Papacy could do without the Temporal 
Power which it had so long possessed. This feeling was strong in 
England. Wiseman, of course, fully sympathised with it. But he 
was of pacific temperament and in feeble health. Manning, on the 
other hand, was of militant disposition and full of vigour. He threw 
himself with ardour into that extreme Papalism of which Louis 
Veuillot was the chief apostle in France, and which in England found 
its most considerable exponent in Mr. W. G. Ward. “To Wiseman, 
to be a party man was to act contrary to the genius of the Church.” 
But Manning was by nature a party man. And his sympathies wer 
openly and unreservedly given to a certain section of Catholics who 
seemed desirous to convert Catholicism into what Newman called 
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“Grand Llamism.” The adulatory addresses which used to go up 
to Pius IX. from devotees all over the world, fill one with amazement 
when one reads them at this distance of time, and applies to that 
Pontiff the laws of historical perspective.’ Sir Epicurus Mammon, | 
in Jonson’s Alchemist, anticipates among other advantages which 
will accrue to the possessor of the Philosopher’s Stone, this: that his 
“flatterers shall be the purest and gravest of divines.” That 
doubtful benefit Pius IX. enjoyed for many years. It was, of 
course, an exaggeration of the chivalrous devotion to him engendered 
by his personal amiability——“ one whom to see is to love,” Cardinal 
Newman truly said of him—and by the greatness of his reverses.. 
“The Temporal Power,” however, became a sort of shibboleth. And 
the eyes of surprise and indignation were turned upon Catholics who: 
declined to pronounce it in season and out of season. It was the habit 
of Mr. W. G. Ward to designate those of the household of faith who 
did not adopt all his extravagances and absurdities on this subject 
“half-tinkered Catholics.” I have heard him apply this phrase to 
Newman, among other distinguished persons. And I remember how, 
years afterwards, he felt Newman’s elevation to the Cardinalate as a 
sort of personal wrong. An excellent ecclesiastic, much in his 
confidence, sought to console him by remarking, ‘ Well, Mr. Ward, 
Pius IX. would never have made him a Cardinal.” « Pius TX. have 
made him a Cardinal!” Ward exploded, ** Pius IX. would have seen 
him damned first.” Mr. Wilfrid Ward tells us that the object of 
the prohibition of the English Universities to Catholic young men, 
and the consequent sacrifice of the higher education of generations, 
was that they might be “sound on the question of the Temporal 
Power.” Well, I will take leave to say that the sacrifice was made 
in vain. So far as my experience goes—and it goes fairly far—I 
find usually in Catholics whose minds have been expanded and 
disciplined by the training of Oxford or Cambridge, a rational 
appreciation of the importance of that grave question: a real appre- 
hension of the truth succinctly formulated by Cardinal Newman, that 
“the autonomy of the Pope is a first principle in European polities.”’ 
And it is, as a rule, Catholies lacking such mental expansion and disci- 
pline, who are lukewarm about that question, and to whom Leo XIIT.’s 
declaration as to the necessity of “an effective civil sovereignty ” for 
the peaceful exercise of the Supreme Pastorate signifies nothing. 

It is not easy to overrate the loss which the world has suffered by 
the divorce of the cause of freedom from the cause of faith through 
the events of 1848-9. The Pope, restored to the Civil Princedom by 
French troops, was thrown into the hands of reactionaries, who, in 

(1) Mr. Ward notes that the conductors of the Univers and its successor, the Monde, 
expressed devotion to the Pope in language which some of the French Bishops stigmatised 
as idolatrous. Vol. ii., p. 418. 
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the name of piety, fought against progress, and forgetting the case of 
Galileo, sought to gainsay the world’s great law of movement. The 
Liberal party in Italy, on the other hand, became avowedly anti- 
Christian. Its mountebank hero, Garibaldi, in a published letter to 
which Wiseman opportunely called the attention of the British public, 
just then on their knees before that vulgar idol, extolled the French 
Revolutionists of 1793 for giving to the world the Goddess of Reason, 
and reproached their descendants for abandoning her obscene cult. It 
must be owned that by the issue of his once-famous but now, I 
suppose, largely forgotten Syl/abus Errorum, Pius IX. played into 
the hands of his enemies. Whatever the theological value and 
authority of that document, may be '—a subject which I am incom- 
petent to discuss, for I am not a theologian—I feel sure that no 
candid historian can regard it as happy in the opportunity of its 
publication. It supplied the anti-Christian party with a colourable 
pretext for asserting “the definite divorce of the Church from the 
modern world,” the irreconcileable hostility of Catholicism to the 
civilisation and progress of the nineteenth century. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward correctly notes that Pius IX.., who in 1848 was hailed by English 
public opinion as “ the most enlightened sovereign in Europe,” was 
considered, ten years afterwards, ‘ the most benighted.” All this was 
extremely bitter to Wiseman, as utterly opposed to his most cherished 
and Cardinal Newman’s also—was, to quote 
Mr. Ward’s words, that “ the Church was to do its work by turning in 
a right direction all the energies of modern civilisation and adopting 
its institutions.” His last years were spent in “‘a world not moving 
to his mind.” His work was done. He felt it to be so. It was on the 
15th of March, 1865, that his release came. His funeral was the 
occasion of a display of sympathetic popular interest, not exhibited, 
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as his old opponent the Times newspaper declared, since the State 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 

Such in brief outline was Cardinal Wiseman as presented to us 
in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s admirably written pages. There too, as I 
intimated in beginning this article, will be found much to rectify 
the picture presented of Cardinal Manning in the too-famous “ Life ”’ 
with which we are all acquainted. Perhaps the most unpleasant 
portion of that work is the account given of the affair of Dr. Errington. 
Mr. Ward conclusively shows, by reference to original documents, 
that this account is extremely inaccurate. He claims further—and it 
appears to me with reason—that Manning’s action throughout that 
affair was simply self-defensive ; that there is no ground for ascribing 

(1) This Syllabus Errorum—‘* Pius TX.'s immortal Syllabus,’’ the fashion once was 
to designate it—is, Cardinal Newman maintains, merely ‘“‘an Index raisonné to 


the Pope’s Encyclical and Allocutional ‘ proscriptions.’’’ The Cardinal adds, ‘‘ We 
can no more accept it as a dogmatic document than any other index or table of 
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contents. '"—L:tler to the Duke of Norfolk, § 7. 
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Archbishop Errington’s deposition to “‘ Manning’s skill and audawity.” 
He admits, however, as * possible enough,” that ‘“ Manning’s iron 
will did materially help to keep Cardinal Wiseman firm in carrying 
through the contest.” That seems to me more than “ possible 
enough.” It is quite certain. As to the charge of “ unscrupulous 
methods of attack” which is brought against Cardinal Manning by 
his biographer, Mr. Ward desiderates “ knowledge of the facts on 
which it rests.” I suppose the truth is that Manning, in his 
diplomatic proceedings at Rome, was obliged to make use of such 
instruments as he found. Conspicuous among them was Mer. George 
Talbot, for whose astounding letters the best excuse may perhaps 
be found in the conjecture that they were written in the early stage 
of that mental malady to which he eventually succumbed. 

And now, one word more about Cardinal Manning. It must be 
remembered that he was essentially an ecclesiastical statesman. He 
was not, in the full sense of the word,a scholar. Doubtless he 
profited vastly by that Oxford training from which—curiously 
enough—he, for so many years, debarred others. But the late 
Bishop Milman, of Calcutta, who knew him well, appears warranted in 
describing him as “entirely deficient in accuracy and real knowledge.” 
Of this, indeed, he himself was well aware. In 1845 he wrote “ Every 
day makes me feel more the want of deep and thorough study in early 
life.” That want the engrossing occupations of maturer years never 
allowed him to supply. Nor was he, properly speaking, a man of 
letters. Some years ago I was led, for a particular purpose, to read 
every line he had ever written. Probably I am the only man living 
who has accomplished that task, and I cannot conceive that any 
man could engage upon it save at the categorical bidding of a sense 
of duty. I cannot call to mind a single page of his likely to live as 
literature. The title of theologian assuredly cannot be given to him. 
Indeed there are very few ecclesiasticsto whomit can begiven. Theology 
in the Catholic Church—and I suppose in the Catholic Church alone— 
is arduously and profoundly studied as a science. Manning never 
so studied it. The nickname of Mgr. Ignorante, given to him in 
Rome, where his great favour with Pius IX. aroused much jealousy, 
expressed the disdain generally felt for his attainmen‘s in divinity. 
His attainments in philosophy were not more considerable, although 
he was fond of philosophical discussions, and was, I believe, a regular 
attendant at the meetings of that singular Metaphysical Society, the 
members of which, with very few exceptions, possessed not the slightest 
tincture of metaphysics. His great tact, unfailing readiness, supreme 
confidence in himself, and singular dignity of manner invested 
his utterances on such topics as were there debated with a certain 
speciousness. But his great friend and admirer, Mr. W. G. Ward, a 
very competent judge, used to describe them as “impressive nothings.” 
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I remember one occasion on which I fully expected to see him cornered. 
It was at the house of the Editor of one of our leading magazines, 
where a small number of persons, supposed to be representative of 
various schools of thought, were gathered together for friendly 
colloquy. Among these were Cardinal Manning, Dr. Fairbairn and 
myself. Dr. Fairbairn was discussing a somewhat difficult meta- 
physical point with copious references to recent Teutonic speculation, 
and was especially addressing himself to the Cardinal, who, entirely 
ignorant of German, could not, as I felt sure, so much as understand 
the terminelogy which was employed. He ended by saying, ‘‘ What 
does your Eminence think?”’ I was in a state of expectant wonder 
as to how the Cardinal would get out of it, when, to my dismay, he 
turned to me, remarking :—‘ Mr. Lilly’s studies in these matters 
have been more recent than mine ; perhaps he will kindly tell us 
what he thinks.”” This was turning the tables on me with a vengeance, 
as I had been merely considering what the Cardinal could possibly 
say to Dr. Fairbairn’s argument, and had been by no means weigh- 
ing it. I replied as best I could, on the spur of the moment ; but I 
fear that what I said must have been little satisfactory to that profound 
and widely-read metaphysician: a nothing, and not impressive. It 
was I, not the Cardinal, who was cornered. 

Cardinal Manning, then, was, before and beyond all things, an 
ecclesiastical statesman 





and an ecclesiastical statesman of a high 
order: a Churchman cast in the heroic mould of St. Gregory VII. 
And William of Malmesbury’s description of the Pontiff applies 
equally well to the Cardinal :—“ Vir apud Deum felicis gratiz et 
apud homines austeritatis fortassis nimiw.” He was essentially a 
man of action; and it was in matters of ecclesiastical polity that his 
great gifts found their proper sphere: his imperious will, his clear 
intellect, his strong purpose. The principle of authority had very 
early commended itself to him as all-sufficient in religion. And in 
the Communion of Rome he found the true home of that principle. 
For him Roma Jocuta est was an all-sufficient formula. ‘“ The Church 
asserts,” “the Church condemns,” was enough. Into the reasons, 
limits, and qualifications, whether of its assertion or condemnation, he 
did not care to inquire. His words to Hope Scott, upon the eve 
of quitting the Anglican Communion, are very significant :—* It is 
either Rome or license of thought and will.” That acute and bitter 
writer, known as Pomponio Leto, said of him:— Manning is 
enamoured of the principle of authority as the slave adores the 
principle of liberty.” And he expected and exacted from others the 
blind obedience which he was himself accustomed to give. As a ruler, 
he was severe and exact. But—this should never be forgotten—there 
were in his nature springs of deep compassion and true tenderness 
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towards the weak and the erring. The 20,000 neglected Catholic 
children of London were very near his heart from the first moment 
of his episcopate. And before it came to an end he had succeeded, 
after many a hard fight with bigotry and ignorance, in securing 
their education in Catholic schools. For the brutal gratifications 
of notoriety and money he cared absolutely nothing. But he was a 
born ruler of men; and he loved to rule. At Harrow he was known 
as “the General,” from his habit of command. Even there, “ Aut 
Cesar, aut nullus” was his motto. Well, he became Cxesar—a ruler 
in the midst, even among his brethren. And his rule was every- 
where felt. He loved to control even the smallest details. A witty 
man, who knew him well, said of him :—*“ He is not content to drive 
the coach; he wants to drag it also.” It was not an uncommon 
experience—erper'to crede—if one went to ask his sanction for some 
plan, to receive for answer, “ Yes, I thank you; it would be «an 
excellent thing—Jl’// do it:”’ which was not exactly the answer one 
wanted. He had the defects of his qualities—his great qualities. 
But I do not understand how any man who had the privilege of 
intercourse with him could doubt his faith unfeigned, his deep 
devotion, his spotless integrity, his indomitable courage, his singleness 
of aim, his entire dedication of himself to the cause which he, in his 
inmost soul, believed to be the only cause worth living for. “The 
purity of his heart, the sanctity of his motives, no man knowing 
him can question,” Archdeacon Hare bore witness when lamenting 
his secession. This testimony is true. 


W. S. Litty. 








HOPE FOR THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue pitiful plight of our West Indian Colonies has been once more 
brought into great prominence, and the grave financial and industrial 
straits which threaten, and severely threaten, several of these Colonies, 
must receive prompt and sympathetic treatment from the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Those of us who know the West Indies, and especially who know 
their affairs from behind the scenes, are very well aware of previous 
cases of threatened collapse, industrial and financial ; but accurate 
knowledge of what occurred in these previous instances only serves to 
stimulate us to face the new troubles with increased confidence and 
hope. 

When we learn that the cane sugar industry of Jamaica, for 
instance, is doomed in 1898, we remember to have read in the records : 
‘In Jamaica, 65 estates had been abandoned between 1800 and 1807, 
and 32 had been sold out of Chancery, while more than 100 still 
remained in hopeless pawn.” <A similar collapse, which everyone who 
knew said was not only inevitable but would be permanent, followed, 
on the abolition of slavery, in 1838. Once again, in 1879, the fall in 
the market price was, on the highest authority, pronounced to be the 
final doom of the growth of cane sugar. In 1898 the sugar industry 
is once more said to be impossible. It is a fact, that, during the last 
twenty years, a new era of ‘depression and despondency has set in. 
Prices refuse to rise; two Royal Commissions—Lord Rosebery’s 
counterparts of Depressions—have duly investigated all that is to be 
investigated in the West Indies; endless minor enquiries and 
lengthy correspondence have filled many Blue Books; negotiations 
with the United States have been begun, dropped, and begun again ; 
and at least one great Conference of the European Powers on Sugar 
Bounties has met and separated, and another is now to be summoned. 
On all hands it is and must be allowed that the condition of our 
West Indian Colonies is once again critical. It is the duty of all who 
have any apposite knowledge to give their aid to the utmost of their 
abilities. In the Forrnicurity Revirw for February last year, 
when the latest Royal Commission for the West Indies was starting 
on its mission, I endeavoured to assist public judgment to an early 
conclusion, by indicating what more was required than could be 
attempted by this commission. I then said that such a Commission 
would do valuable work “ by bringing all information up to date, and 
once again focussing public attention on this important Imperial 
task.” I also stated, The questions put to this Commission, whether 
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a sufficient remedy for the existing depression can be found in the 
removal of such causes as mismanagement, imperfect processes, and 
absentee ownership, will have to be answered in the negative.’ The 
Commission are unanimous in coming to these identical conclusions. 
But, as I then pointed out, “in regard to this Commission, two other 
vital elements in the question are specifically excluded, viz., other 
sugar colonies, and the use of sugar in the Mother Country.”’ 

On both these points, much evidence has been already gathered. 
The refiners of the Mother Country have done well to re-publish the 
lucid statement of their own "experiences, even though the West 
Indian Sugar Commission found it impossible to include this state- 
ment in their published findings. It is to be hoped that the 
Government are collecting evidence on other points, and once again 
gathering together not only the opinions of those engaged in the 
various sugar industries in the United Kingdom, but also the general 
facts on Sugar production elsewhere. The production of cane sugar 
has increased enormously in our other Colonies in the last twenty 
years, as the following figures testify :— 


Exports oF SUGAR (in 1,000 Cwts.). 


1875. 1885. 1895. 
From British West Indies . . 5,600 5,820 4,740 
From other British Colonies . . 2,500 4,460 4,920 


Herein lies a great truth which becomes still more important when 
we bear in mind the similar, but greater increase in the production of 
beet sugar on the Continent of Europe, which advanced from 1} mil- 
lion tons in 1882, to4}in 1895. The remarkable fact is that from all 
these new sources, the markets of the World are now practically flooded 
with sugar. Thus, on this most important point of sugar supply, it is 
no wonder there has been a very serious fall in prices. That the 
output of beet sugar should continue to increase in the face of falling 
prices is not so remarkable, in consideration of the existing bounty 
system, as that a similar increase should exist in the output of cane 
sugar from our own Colonies, as well as from other tropical lands. 

Such being some of the general facts, we turn to ask, What is it 
that can and should be done to restore prosperity to our valued West 
Indian Colonies? Of old, the West Indies were our chief Colonial 
possessions, and with sugar at £60 a ton, the profits of West Indian 
planting became the money foundations of several of our best-known 
families. At the present time, while in comparative importance the 
West Indies have had to yield to the enormously rapid growth of 
many other provinces of the Empire, in absolute importance they 
continue in a prominent position. -As a matter of fact, they are equal 
in commercial and industrial importance to any one of the smaller 
States of Europe, as the following figures testify :— 
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External 


Area, -opulation. . 
é Population Trade. 


Revenue. Debt. 
e 


£ £ £ 
| British West Indies . | 122,000 | 1,880,000 | 15,978,000 2,484,000, 4,820,000 | 


Denmark . . . «| 14,789 2,185,000 | 37,100,000 3,624,000 10,911,000 | 
| Greece ~ « «| 25,000 | 2,435,000 | 7,430,000 , 3,814,000 33,000,000 
Norway . «| 124,500 | 2,082,000 | 21,500,000 3,702,C00 9,940,000 | 
Portugal . . . .} 35,000 5,083,006 | 15,709,000 11,752,000 149,000,000 | 


A province of this value in itself cannot and must not be aban- 
doned either to ruin or to falling into the hands of any other Power. 
Moreover, the best traditions, to say nothing of the moral obligations, 
of the Empire, or of the effect for all time on our Empire policy, 
compel us to do all that may be done to preserve prosperity to such a 
province. 

The West Indies have been truly described as the tropical farms of 
the British Islands. They are, and always have been, commercial 
plantations run for profit, under white management, but, as is 
necessary in tropical countries, utilising black labour. They afford 
rich fields for the employment of British capital, and by its em- 
ployment create a great market not only for the machinery and large 
amount of stores required on the plantations, but for all the wares 
and merchandise purchased by those employed on the plantations. 
There is also in the West Indies much remunerative employment 
found for some 65,000 whites in administering the govern- 
ment, managing the various industries, and generally serving the 
interests of West Indian residents. And the prosperity of the 
whole affords profitable employment to a large amount of British 
shipping, to telegraph companies, and to many others who would 
have to go elsewhere if the West Indies did not continue to flourish 
as British Colonies. 

The actual Government expenditure, or, in other words, the cost 
of maintaining civilisation in the British West Indies, is under 
£2,500,000 per annum: while the population for whose sake this 
civilisation is provided approaches 2,000,000. If, as part of the 
Empire—if, as part and parcel of the “national industry ’’—it is 
worth while to keep up civilisation over these areas, the question is 
thus a simple financial one. The limit of cost is two and a-half 
millions sterling per annum, and of this amount the localities hitherto 
have practically provided the whole. If grave disaster is to come 
upon any of the leading industries, and therefore on the population 
employed, the wealthy Mother Country is well able to meet any con- 
sequent charge. Temporary measures have, indeed, at times been 
expedient and necessary for the relief of distress, and the Mother 
Country has freely contributed on the capital account, and also on 
the current account, in providing for various West Indian needs. 
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The capacity of residents to contribute to revenue, necessarily 
depends on their industrial position ; and it is necessary to an under- 
standing of this position to bear in mind that the produce of these 
tropical farms has varied in kind very greatly in different years. If 
we take the sugar products, and all other products, for the five-year 
periods—so as to eliminate mere crop inequalities—we obtain the 
following results :-— 


SuGar Propvcts. OTHER PRODUCTS. 

1853—7. 1892—6. 1853—7. 1892—6. 
Windward Islands . . £1,644,000 £580,000 £247,000 £1,727,000 
Leeward Islands . . 2,550,000 1,778,000 69,000 233,000 
Jamaica . . . . . 8,661,000 2,151,000 1,710,000 6,739,000 
Trinidad . . . . . © 2,393,000 3,753,000 471,000 3,487,000 


It will thus be seen that products change very materially in the 
West Indian Colonies. In Jamaica, in the old days of sugar and 
nothing but sugar, everywhere indigo pits abounded, showing that 
sugar itself at one time was a novelty. Only within the last few years 
has British Guiana commenced to export gold. In many of the 
West Indian Islands, during the American War, cotton was success- 
fully grown, Antigua alone exporting more than £100,000 worth. 
Tobacco, coffee, arrowroot, cocoa, fresh fruit, and cocoa-nuts have all 
been introduced in recent years, and can be successfully grown, for 
they are now exported to the annual value of over £2,800,000 
sterling. 

But as with all farm produce, so with that of the West Indies, prices 
have fluctuated enormously, and, therefore, had a very fatal effect at 
times on some particular industry. The promised development of 
cinchona was killed by a sudden fall in prices. The Sugar Commis- 
sion, in dealing with the effect of sugar bounties on the price of 
sugar, seem erroneously to have included under sugar, as one of the 
“sugar products,” the large item of rum. Now, the fall in the price 
of rum has been remarkable; but it has, of course, nothing to do 
with sugar bounties, except that in so far as bounties lower the price of 
sugar, in so far do they lower the cost price of the raw material 
out of which rum is made. Fashion has, by taking first of all to 
brandy and then to whisky, largely lessened the demand for high- 
priced rum, and an even greater effect in lowering its price has been 
the enormous development of the manufacture of potato spirits. 
Even with sugar itself the fall in price has been world-wide, and is 
due to several causes, not all of them connected with bounties. Among 
these we may note :— 


1. Competition by the great extension of area for the growth of 
ane sugar. 
2. Enormous extension of the growing of sugar beet. 
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3. Marked improvements in the scientific cultivation of cane and 
beet and in the extraction of sugar, materially lessening 
the cost of production. 

4. Cheapening of the cost of transport ; for instance, the substitu- 
tion of steam for sailing vessels, enabling cargoes to be 
collected at stated dates, saving the great loss of drainage 
while casks had to remain in the holds of sailing ships for 
months together. 

5. The direct effect of the sugar bounties. 


At this moment, in Barbadoes, British Guiana, St. Kitts, and Antigua, 
sugar is the one great staple, and the collapse of the sugar industry 
will indeed be a grave disaster in these Colonies. 

It must be pointed out that it is not uncommon for a new colony 
or country to take up one industry, and, for the time at all events, 
pay no attention to any other. Thus, the Republic of Uruguay, in 
the year 1896, exported a total value of goods of six millions and 
a-half; but of this, £5,940,000 was in live-stock and _live-stock 
produce. But such a proceeding is risky, for when a single industry 
is threatened, and there are no other industries on which the colony 
or country can depend, among the immediate results are :— 


1. Loss of invested capital. 


2. Loss of market for machinery, stores, and provisions. 


Loss in the employment of steamships, telegraphs, mail 
service, &e. 


ean 


. Necessary maintenance of the unemployed. 
Destruction of the main source of revenue of the colony. 


qr 


These evils spell bankruptcy to the colony or country, because it is 
impossible suddenly to substitute any other staple industry. There 
should be no need to emphasize the necessity for most strenuously 
endeavouring to prevent such disaster to the great West Indian 
industry of sugar-growing, and especially to prevent its sudden 
destruction. 

Thus the evil is distinct, and in a sense undeniable. Sugar, as a 
West Indian product, may be of steadily decreasing importance, but 
in certain colonies it undoubtedly is at the present moment the one 
great staple industry. It is essential that measures be taken to pre- 
vent its sudden extinction. It must be remembered, however, that 
little or nothing could be done further to improve the process of 
manufacture, or the management of the sugar estates in the West 
Indies. It is true that in definite localities some little may be done 
to improve the circumstances of the industry, as, for instance, by the 
setting up of central mills, where at present the mills are small and of 
the old-fashioned order; or in other districts by enabling peasant 
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proprietors to grow the cane. But on the whole, and taking the more 
general view of the question, the industry can only be assisted locally 
by taking wise precautions and wise measures, which would generally 
affect the well-being of the community, apart from any particular 
industry or occupation. But before going into this very important 
aspect, to my mind the most practical side of the question, we 
may turn to consider the one main idea that takes hold of the public 
mind, viz., the effect of the sugar bounties, and the desirability and 
possibility of abolishing them. 

Some of the highest authorities on West Indian industries, includ- 
ing the members of the Sugar Commission, are strongly of opinion 
that the main, if not the only cause of West Indian ills is the bounty 
system on the Continent of Europe. It is agreed on by all that a 
bounty on the export of any product is protection for that product in 
the market where it finds a sale. 

In the British Isles we have long ago, and most wisely, determined 
that we will not allow any protection of any industry or trade. When 
we tell the sugar-grower we cannot protect him, we also tell the jam- 
maker we cannot protect him, But what are we to say when we are 
told that Germany, for instance, protects the German sugar-makers in 
the London market as against the West Indian sugar-makers? If 
our customs tariff could be shown by an act of commission to be pro- 
tective in effect it would be changed at once. Does not the same 
argument hold good if it can be shown that the tariff by an act of 
omission is protective in effect ? 

The abolition of bounties would certainly do undoubted good, in 
that it would set the whole industry of sugar-growing on a free and 
natural basis, and institute fair play all round. 

The point remains, is the abolition of bounties possible or likely ? 
We cannot but remember that bounties do great harm to the world 
in general, but greater harm to the states which grant them. To the 
world generally, bounties artificially interfere with the industry of 
sugar-making, in production, distribution, and consumption. They 
directly stimulate over-production for export, and tend to cause a glut 
in the third markets. 

In the countries which give them, bounties necessitate high export 
(luties sur-taxes and import duties. The consequence is, the local 
consumer has to pay extravagantly for his sugar, while the local 
manufacturer is severely handicapped against foreign rivals by paying 
double or treble for the raw material he uses. In addition to all this, 
the taxpayer has to contribute many millions sterling in the year to 
add to the profit of the sugar-grower, which is unnecessary, or to 
recoup him his loss, which is altogether evil. It is no wonder, then, 
that the States which give bounties are busily endeavouring to free 
themselves from so weighty an incubus. If bounties are abolished, 
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without doubt in all these countries increased prosperity will rule, and 
there will be increased consumption of sugar. There will be a lessened 
export, but considering the enormous magnitude of the beet industry, 
it will for a certainty remain a permanent industry and source of 
supply ; and on the whole there seems little likelihood of any very 
material or lasting rise in the price of sugar. It is possible that the 
European nations at the coming conference at Brussels will come to 
an agreement, but they can only do so by means of some penal clause, 
some international sanction binding on all, which shall forbid any 
returning to the bounty system. Such clauses are difficult to devise. 
A countervailing duty is perhaps the simplest idea, and is already the 
law in the United States. Lord Pirbright’s Conference proposed an 
equally simple remedy, viz., prohibition of the importation of bounty- 
fed sugar. My own proposal all along has been that the Powers 
should agree that any commodity which has received a bounty on 
export should be ipso facto placed outside most favoured nation or 
other conventional treatment. Such a clause becomes a general and 
very powerful enactment in the law of nations. We, asa State, could 
readily assent to any convention, provided all other Powers would join, 
for the sanction would then be not an instrument of protection of our 
own trade, but an instrument to prevent the existence of bounties. 
Thus, while it seems probable that bounties can and will be abolished, 
and although it is possible this may mean some small rise in the 
market value of sugar, we are here concerned with the further 
question, Will that suffice to save the West Indian sugar industry ? 

I have been a close worker on this problem since 1880, when I 
first visited typical sugar estates all over every one of the West Indian 
Colonies, In 1882 to 1884, for seventeen months in the West Indies 
and at home, when Joint Special I‘inance Commissioner, I was 
engaged investigating every detail, and I may state at once that in 
my opinion the abolition of Continental bounties will not suffice to 
save the West Indian sugar industry. It will do good, great good, 
but it will not be all-sufficient. On the one hand, it will not decrease 
the output of beet sugar, and on the other it will not cause any 
material rise in the price of sugar, but it will free the whole indus- 
try and increase the prosperity of bounty-ridden countries, thereby 
opening many markets to the increased supply of cane sugar. But 
there must be something more than that in any sufficient reform, and 
something which shall not be limited to the sugar horizon, but wisely 
extend its influence to all the circumstances surrounding the West 
Indian Colonies. 

The Sugar Commission of last year, apart from the bounty ques- 
tion, falls back wpon a tried and old friend of the West Indies, viz., 
charitable aid from the Mother Country. Loans had been advanced 
for the West Indies on many a previous occasion to recoup the losses 
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of the slave system, of hurricanes, and of general distress. There 
have been large sums expended in subsidies to steamers and so forth, 
and we continue—out of the Imperial funds to this day, in salaries of 


Governors and other ways—to contribute to the needs of the West 
Indies. 





Without doubt such financial assistance has its uses, and in view of 
the critical condition of the sugar industry, at all events for the 
present, special steps may have to be taken to prevent disaster in 
those West Indian Colonies, which are at present almost entirely 
dependent on the sugar industry, such as Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
St. Kitts. Mr. Chamberlain courageously faced this view when he 
wrote to the Treasury, on November 9th, 1896, that in view of the 
possible collapse of the sugar industry, “ the coolie in British Guiana 
and the negro in Barbadoes would be thrown on the hands of an 
insolvent administration.” Nor is it to be denied that if the sugar 
industry were suddenly to collapse, with it would crumble nearly one- 
half of all that conduces to West Indian prosperity or even existence ; 
one-half of the credit, of public revenue, of banking, of shipping, and 
of all that goes to make up the corporate life of these Colonies. 

But to my mind, such a collapse can only in reality be graduai in 
character. Practically perfect in a great majority of the estates is 
the process of the production of sugar. If prices hold as they are, 
if they mend only a little, then bounties or no bounties, sugar pro- 
duction in the West Indies will continue. 

Moreover, there is more in the possibility of change of the staple 
products if you can give time than most authorities seem to think. 
In many cases cocoa, bananas, and other fresh fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
coffee, pimento, dye woods, are largely replacing sugar. It may be 
noted that not yet have the West Indies even attempted to produce a 
long list of tropical products, such as rubber, ground nuts, palm oil, 
and kernels, which are produced to the value of many millions sterling 
in other tropical countries. 

Moreover, although the Sugar Commission mentions asphalte and 
gold as the only mineral wealth of the West Indies, 1 myself have 
examined some of the proved deposits of phosphates, of rich virgin 
copper, and endless forms of sulphur and other volcanic deposits 
which exist in so many of the West Indian Islands. 

What is really needed for the West Indies is a wise, comprehensive 
policy, steadily carried to its conclusion. It is really a question not 
of economics, or diplomacy, or subsidy, but of administrative states- 
manship. Many of the evils now accruing in the West Indies might 
have been averted had the sound advice and information from time to 
time acquired by the authorities been acted upon. Let me give one 
instance. The West Indian Finance Commission, in March, 1884, 
reported urgently in favour of telegraph communication from Halifax, 
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vid Bermuda. They wrote:—“ The general commercial progress of 
these islands is dependent in very great degree on telegraphic com- 
munication, which is daily becoming more and more indispensable to 
the administration, commerce, industries, and, indeed, security of our 
West Indian Colonies. . . . We are of opinion that the West Indian 
telegraph system should be connected as soon as possible with a direct 
cable to Halifax, rid Bermuda.” It is now thirteen years after this 
strong recommendation, viz., in the autumn of 1897, that, by the 
personal energy of a Secretary of State, the determination is come to 
to proceed with this necessary cable. The mere commencement of so 
wise a course has induced the companies of land and sea lines at 
present serving the West Indies to reduce their rates from 5s. 10d. to 
3s. a word. 

The same Finance Commission reported, after full and careful 
inquiry, on the necessity that the West Indies should be placed on a 
right financial basis. They recommended in detail,— 


1. General assimilation of all tax systems. 

2. A general civil service, affording greater economy and efficiency. 

4. Greater efficiency in the collection of revenue to prevent serious 
leakage. 

4. Progressive conversion of the public debts. 

5. Commercial union with Canada. 

6. Most favoured treatment in the United States. 

7. Imperial aid for local railways and steamers. 

8. Similar aid for public works and better roads in the smaller 
islands. 


The report of the Sugar Commission of 1897 incidentally proves 
that only a few of the recommendations of the Finance Commission 
have been fully carried into effect, although almost every one of 
their recommendations was strongly approved by the authorities at 
the time. 

Under our present system there are many obstacles to the actual 
carrying out of the recommendations of Commissions or advisers. 
The necessary reference to the political chiefs who come into authority 
in the offices, from time to time, quite new to all the details of the 
subjects and overburdened with numerous other duties, causes great 
delay. However willing the permanent officials may be to carry 
forward any special reforms or tasks, their zeal and wisdom are 
checked and hampered at every turn by the claims of other depart- 
ments, by the exigencies of the Parliamentary existence of a ministry, 
and even by such, to my mind, despicable items of party politics 
as by-elections. This, that, or the cther measure necessary or indeed 
vital to some interest, has, on occasion, been hung up for some such 
most unsatisfactory reason. 
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What the West Indies need now is a course of Lord Salisbury’s 
“twenty years of resolute government.” Administration, that is, 
conceived and perfected in plan by careful attendance to the matured 
opinions of the local governments and residents consulting in 
combination with the Imperial authorities. Such a course is in the 
long run far more helpful and far more hopeful than * eleemosynary 
doles,” or even the abolition of sugar bounties, however necessary and 
helpful both of these minor remedies may be. 

Apart from the abolition of bounties, the Sugar Commission, tread- 
ing the very footsteps of the Finance Commission, recommend 
(page 70) :— 

(1) Encouragement of peasant proprietors. 
2) Establishment of minor agricultural industries. 
Improvement in the means of communication between the 


(3 
islands. 
4) Encouragement of a trade in fruit to New York. 


5) Central factories in Barbadoes. 


These are all practical and practicable measures, and although 
they do not go to the root of the matter, they none the less need 
resolute administration over a series of years if they are to be carried 
out. The policy I would propose should be based on a far larger view, 
and should carry forward to their full development, economy and 
effiency in administration, fiscal reforms, and industrial develop- 
ment. 

Economical administration can be secured by a thorough overhaul 
of the establishments, including the account and audit system and the 
actual methods of the collection of taxes. There is very great room. 
for improvement in all these directions. But the main reform is in 
the centralization of the higher offices. There is duplication, re- 
duplication, and quadruplication of offices, and so of expenses. There 
are fourteen separate administrations in the British West Indies, the 
chief men in each necessarily drawing high salaries. Interchange 
and promotion are seriously hampered by the absence of uniformity in 
qualification, entrance, salary, promotion, pension, and duties of the 
civil servants. As one of the witnesses before the Finance Commis- 
sion stated, ‘* The population of Grenada is that of a fourth-rate English 
town. There is no use of all the paraphernalia of a kingdom on 
such a petty scale. It is a waste of finances.” To those who have 
gone fully into the matter the institution of a West Indian Civil 
Service, and of closer amalgamation in administration would lead to 
most excellent results. The commencement should be made by a 
conference of West Indians for the purpose of seeing where mutual] 
assistance and co-operation can at once be set up. 

Most of the Colonies, as Antigua, for instance, are even now 
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arranging rigorous reductions in salaries, but the multiplication of 
posts, and officials, and offices, on the old-world plan of so many separate 
kingdoms still lowers over the West Indies, and causes inefficiency 
and inherent extravagance in the administration. 

Moreover, if you are to have resolute administration you must have 
some guarantee that the general administration of the West Indies, on 
specified lines, will be carried on without interruption over a sufficient 
number of years. The wise amalgamation of the several governments 
and closer co-operation in all common affairs, must be the work of 
years, and proceed step by step. It would be, for instance, impossible 
at once to substitute for the present system one central government 
and one governor-general—even if such a consummation should ever 
come to be desirable. But in order to bring the several Colonies into 
touch with one another, and with the Imperial Government and Ex- 
chequer, it would be necessary to constitute a quasi-permanent West 
Indian Commission or Council. On the one hand nothing should be 
attempted and nothing effectual could be achieved except by the 
closest conference with, and the spontaneous co-operation of, the several 
Colonial Governments. On the other hand, the latter can come to no 
common action, except by the aid and through the medium of some 
central authority, which should hold the threads of all West Indian 
policy, and remain not only in close touch with the officials in the 
Colonies and in England, but also with the proprietors who find the 
capital for and control the management of the tropical farms of the 
nation. In addition, if the Imperial Parliament is to find guarantee 
of loans, grants of capital, subsidies, or actual contribution to expenses, 
’arliament will be all the more willing and liberal if such financial 
aid, in the first instance, falls under the direct control of some such 
permanent central authority as that now suggested. 

In regard to Fiscal Reforms, greater uniformity is the one need. To 
the investor and the lender of money, as well as to the emigrant seek- 
ing employment, the complexity 


and variety at present existing in the 
methods of raising revenue offer 


serious checks. Greater uniformity in 
and stamp fees would greatly assist 
external trade. Further conversion of the public debts by means of 
an Imperial guarantee would relieve every colony of 


drain on its resources. A general method of account 


. ° » 
customs duties, shipping dues, 


a heavy annual 
and audit would 
be of the greatest advantage, while the leakage in the collection of 
revenue would be effectually stopped. 

In regard to Industrial developments, in addition to the indirect 
advantages confirmed by thus cheapening a really efficient adminis- 
tration, direct work could and should be undertaken in the matter of 
communications between the different islands. The story of the 
government steamer, Vooya, in the Leeward Islands, told by the 
Kinance Commission, indicates that colonial steamers may be made an 
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instrument of vital consequence, not only to administrative economy 
and efficiency, but also to industrial and commercial progress. What 
is needed is cheap periodical, but not luxurious, steamer communica- 
tion between all the islands. The ocean mail service, would continue 
as now, to be the link with the outer world, and the local steamers 
would serve for all purposes of local intercourse, and also as feeders 
for the main line. 

Migrations of population, whether due to the sudden breakdown or 
the sudden development of any local industry, would be cheapened 
and facilitated by the existence of such improved means of com- 
munication. 

Internal communications also need close attention. Great good 
would be done by re-opening in Dominica, and by opening in British 
Guiana, roads into the fertile interior lands. Such a task forms a fit 
object for any relief works that may unfortunately become necessary, 
and would result in the making of roads, bridging of watercourses 
and morasses, and even the laying of light railways. Indeed, the 
same central authority could direct any relief works that West Indian 
history tells us may at any time become necessary, owing to failure 
of some crop or industry, hurricane, earthquake, or what cause 
soever. 

In regard to opening up markets for West Indian produce, the 
Sugar Commission only mentions obtaining entry into the United 
States market for fresh fruit. It is true that American tariff arrange- 
ments are so incomprehensible and so uncertain of duration that there 
seems but little hope for any permanent arrangement in regard to 
West Indian sugar. Moreover, any proposals of the kind are strenu- 
ously opposed by vested sugar interests in Louisiana, or the “annexed” 
Sandwich Islands, by the new sugar beet industry, and by the par- 
ticular merchants who are seeking McKinley reciprocity with the 
European Powers on a sugar basis. 

But the closer commercial union with Canada, recommended by the 
Kinance Commission so long ago as 1884, becomes all the more 
desirable and probable now that Canada has declared in favour of a 
new Imperial policy in customs duties. Canada supplies breadstuffs, 
and meats, and timber, so largely imported by the West Indies, and 
they produce tropical products, from sugar and nutmegs to bananas 
and turtle, of which Canada stands in need. Moreover, Halifax is 
only 1,760 miles from St. Kitts, while New York is 1,610. 

The Sugar Commission lays proper emphasis on proposals for 
enlarging the scope of economic botany, and suggests the formation 
of a central department for the whole of the West Indies, for which 
Dr. Morris provides all the necessary data. In my opinion, not for 
the first time stated, an Imperial department should long ago have 
been organized, in close connection with the admirable establishment 
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at Kew, to gather and supply information on all forms of tropical 
produce. I have myself seen the urgent need for this practical step 
in visiting the West African Settlements no less than the West 
Indian Colonies. Strange diseases and insect-pests of sugar-cane, 
coffee, and so forth; the conditions for growing and methods of pre- 
paring products such as cinchona, cocoa, rubber ; the important ques- 
tion of manures; the commercial preparation of fibres, tobacco, and 
so forth; the discovery and introduction of new commercial plants ; 
and, indeed, a lengthy programme of appropriate experiments and 
information should become the charge of this special department of 
tropical products. The culminating advantage would consist in 
appointing a travelling Inspector of Tropical Products, who should, 
with a small staff, proceed on regular tour, at the right seasons, to 
our tropical colonies to gather and to disseminate information of a 
thoroughly reliable and independent character. 

These are among the tasks I would entrust to a central West 
Indian Administration. 

Speaking generally, while I look for the abolition of the bounty 
system in Europe in the near future, I do not consider that this 
would, by itself, save the situation in the West Indies. It would 
assist in preserving the sugar industry. But more, far more than 
this is needed, and the sum total of this is contained in resolute 
administration on the lines I have indicated. The measures, the 
means, and the men can be specially organized so soon as a con- 
ference of West Indian authorities has popularised, and will lay the 
foundations of central effort and closer co-operation of all the British 
West Indies. 

The Imperial Parliament and Executive, are not only bound by 
their duty to all British subjects engaged in West Indian industries, 
but under the strongest moral obligation to regard the permanent 
welfare of the large negro population which exists to the present day 
as a direct result of that slave system and slave trade in which the 
British nation took so leading a part in previous centuries. In addi- 
tion there are considerable communities of East Indians, whose settle- 
ment in the West Indies or ultimate repatriation form a distinct 
Imperial responsibility. 

These responsibilities, these obligations, these duties, can be 
adequately, effectively, and economically fulfilled on the lines and by 
the measures I have indicated, and I trust the Session of 1898 will 
not pass without some definite decision being come to by the Imperial 
Parliament to place our West Indian Colonies in a position and con- 
dition which shall ensure for them the best possible industrial 
prosperity. 

GEORGE Bapren-Powe ut. 
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Four years ago it was possible to speak of the Far Eastern (Question 
as a problem reserved for our children. Indeed, even at a later date, 
Lord Rosebery’s eye detected it only as a shadow lurking “* in 
the dim vistas of futurity.” To-day, however, the question is 
already definitely posed, and the most sanguine of statesmen will not 
refuse to recognise that it has introduced a new peril into the field of 
International politics. 

There is no error more gratuitous than the idea that we owe the 
evocation of this spirit of mischief to the restless ambitions of the 
German Emperor. As a matter of fact, we owe it entirely to the 
Japanese. ‘There would have been no Germans at Kiao-Chau to-day, 
no Russians at Port Arthur, no British ships at Chemulpo, had it 
not been for the unhappy inspirations which sent the armies of the 
Mikado against China three and a-half years ago. Had Japanese 
statesmen been possessed of a sense of responsibility commensurate with 
the position they are disposed to claim for their country, they would 
not have so lightly provoked a conflict fraught with so much danger 
to the peace of the world. But it was not only by the war that they 
manifested their political levity. What dangers they failed to 
awaken in this way they effectually aroused by their reckless diplo- 
macy. If they did not know that the Treaty of Shimonoseki was 
calculated to provoke the intervention of other powers, they were 
strangely wanting in political insight. If they could not see that their 
inexcusable conduct in Korea was certain to bring about a quasi- 
tussian proctectorate in that country, it could only have been because 
their barbarous instincts were stronger than their civilized intelligence. 
It is in consequence of these follies that the Far Eastern Question is 
now so flagrantly open—that China is the arena of a great Inter- 
national conflict, and that in Korea Russia has been forced to take 
up an attitude which has troubled, and is likely still further to 
trouble, her relations with England. Those who are now a:lvocating 
a British alliance with Japan will do well to reflect on these facts. 
That the development of events may bring about some sort of 
common action between this country and Japan is quite possible ; 
but I believe I am correct in stating that no such combination enters 
into the fundamental principles of the British policy in the Far East. 

The recent Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur incidents are direct sequels 
of the Chino-Japanese war. 

It will be remembered that when the Peace of Shimonoseki was 
signed, Germany joined Russia and France in warning Japan off the 
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Asiatic mainland. After the revision of the Treaty, in accordance 
with the desires of the interveners, all three Powers set themselves to 
obtain suitable compensations for their trouble from China. Germany, 
however, failed to secure anything. Her temporary allies do not 
seem to have even taken her into their counsels, much less to have 
bestirred themselves on her behalf. On the contrary, they concen- 
trated their attention on their own interests. At first it was proposed 
that the Chinese loan required to pay the first instalment of the 
indemnity to Japan should be financed by the three Powers together. 
While negotiations to this end were in progress, M. de Witte, 
the Russian Minister of Finance, secretly formed a Franco-Russian 
syndicate for the issue of the loan, with a Russian guarantee, and 
negotiated an agreement for its acceptance with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Germany, of course, was much mortified by this proceeding, 
although it was explained to her that M. de Witte had acted without 
the knowledge of the Russian Foreign Office. But this was not 
the only advantage which accrued to France and Russia. Important 
railway privileges were granted to Russia in Manchuria, and terri- 
torial, as well as other concessions, were secured by France in the 
south west. Even England, who had not taken part in the inter- 
vention, obtained an important increment of territory on her Burmese 
border, together with the opening of the West River, in consideration 
of the cession by China to France of a portion of Kiang Hung, in 
violation of her treaty pledges to this country. 

Thus shut out in the cold, Germany seems to have resolved to take 
steps single-handed for the acquisition of a coaling station and 
naval port in Chinese waters. She made no secret of her intentions. 
At first she turned her eye towards the South, and, in view of the 
proximate opening of the West River, sought a pied d terre in its 
vicinity. Lappa, an island off Macao, was surveyed by her in 
January, 1896, but it had to be abandoned, as it was claimed by the 
Portuguese. Then Quemoy attracted her attention, but this again 
was not found suitable. Ultimately she fixed her choice on a 
harbour and some islands at Tongthu, north of Foochow, and made 
formal application for a lease of them to the Chinese Government. 
This, however, was refused in consequence of British and Japanese 
objections. 

Time now became an object to her, partly because her contracts 
with firms at Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, and other ports for 
the supply of coal to her warships in Asiatic waters expired in March, 
1898, and it was probable that in the event of her obtaining a port 
for herself the terms for the renewal of these arrangements would 
have to be revised. Another and more important consideration which 
weighed strongly with the Emperor was the desired increase of the 
German navy. He was anxious to prevail upon the Reichstag to 
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pass a sort of German Naval Defence Act which would provide for a 
considerable augmentation of the fleet, and he saw that the acquisition 
of a station in the China Seas would powerfully impress the public, 
if not the Parliament, with the necessity of such a measure. 

The South being apparently closed to him, he carried his surveys 
northwards. In October, 1896, Baron Oswald von Richthofen, a 
relative of the eminent geographer and Sinologue of the same name, 
whose great work on China is a perfect encyclopedia of the Far 
East, was appointed chief of the German Colonial Office. One of the 
first acts of the new Secretary was to point out to the Emperor 
the important advantages offered by Kiao-Chau as a possible coaling 
station. He had little difficulty in convincing his Imperial master 
that he could not make a better choice. The way in which Baron 
von Richthofen probably sang the praises of Kiao-Chau, and ex- 
pounded the ambitious projects that might be associated with its pos- 
session by Germany, may be gathered from an elaborate article on the 
subject contributed by his cousin to the last number of the Preussische 
Jahrbicher. As soon as it had been resolved to make an effort to 
acquire this harbour, a strong propaganda was set on foot throughout 
Germany in favour of vigorous action in the Far East. The connec- 
tion of this propaganda with the Government is significantly illus- 
trated when we find an ex-Minister to China like Herr von Brandt, 
and a close friend of the Colonial Secretary, like Baron von Siebold, 
publishing patriotie pamphlets in which the * Flottenfrage”’ and 
* Deutschland’s Weltpolitik,” and the “ Kampf um den Ostasiatischen 
Handel ” are all advocated together. 

While determined to ask nobody’s permission or assistance in the 
project he had set before himself, the Emperor was not less anxious 
that friendly Powers should be made aware of his intentions. Ac- 
cordingly, when he was in St. Petersburg last August, he mentioned 
informally to the Tsar that he contemplated the acquisition of Kiao- 
Chau, in the event of a favourable opportunity presenting itself. 
The Tsar is said to have raised no objection, but there is reason 
to believe that the Russian Government viewed the intimation with 
strong disfavour. In the preceding March Russia had urged the 
Chinese Government to establish a coaling depot and build barracks 
and docks at Kiao-Chau, and had even offered to lend the necessary 
funds and the services of Russian engineers to carry out the works. 
Nothing of this, however, was told to the Kaiser. Shortly afterwards 
a friendly intimation, similar to that made to the Tsar, was conveyed 
to the Court of St. James’s, and at the same time the cue was given 
to a leading semi-official organ in Germany to advocate a reconcilia- 
tion with England. This at once let loose the Russian press. Vio- 
lent articles, attacking both Germany and England, appeared in all 
the leading newspapers except the Novosti. The Noroe Vremya espe- 
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cially distinguished itself by its virulence. Even the semi-official 
Journal de St. Petershourg published an article which, although free 
from the angry and abusive tone of the other journals, urged that 
the commercial interests and colonial aspirations of Germany rendered 
it impossible for that power, in her own interests, to cultivate friendly 
relations with Great Britain. 

This was the situation at the end of last October. The scheme 
manifestly hung fire. In view of the ill-temper exhibited unofficially 
in St. Petersburg, and the probability that Russian influence would 
be employed at Pekin to defeat the German plans, no negotiations 
with the Chinese Government, had been opened. Other opportunities 
for making demands on the Tsung-li-Yamen did not present them- 
selves. Nevertheless, the fates were silently fighting for the MKaiser. 
Karly in November, some officers of the German cruiser Cormoia 
were stoned by a mob at Wuchang, and their flag insulted. The 
German Minister at once travelled up the Yangtse, accompanied by 
the German Admiral Von Diederichs, and demanded satisfaction. 
This was promptly accorded by the local authorities. Baron Von 
Heyking was on the point of returning home when he heard, by 
telegraph, of the murder of two German Roman Catholic missionaries, 
Fathers Henle and Ries at Yenchou, in Shantung. These outrages, 
following so closely upon each other, were held to constitute an 
exceptionally grave situation, and the German Minister telegraphed 
to Berlin for instructions. 

The eynic would say that the Kaiser had had a singular stroke 
of luck. However that may be, it is beyond question that nothing 
could have been better calculated to promote the objects of the German 
Government than this unhappy murder of the German Fathers, 
although everyone could not but feel that a terrible price was 
being exacted for the approaching triumph. A few years earlier, 
and the very fact that the victims were Roman Catholics, would have 
deprived the German Government of all right of interference. For 
centuries, all Roman Catholic missionaries, of whatever nationality, 
were under the protection of France, “the eldest daughter of the 
church,” and as late as 1878 this state of things had been re-aftirmed 
by Kurope at the Berlin Congress. In 1890, however, Count Caprivi 
had notified to the Vatican the termination of this arrangement so 
far as Germany was concerned, and from that time all German 
Roman Catholic missionaries had received German passports. Then 
again, the murders afforded the Government an opportunity of 
serving the Roman Catholic Church, and this had an important bearing 
on the fortunes of the new Naval Estimates. The adoption of these 
estimates depended entirely on the Centre or Ultramontane Party in 
the Reichstag, and it was feared that they would vote against them. 
A vigorous championship of the missionaries in China would, at any 
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rate, place the Vatican under an obligation to the Government, and 
this might pave the way to pressure being brought on the Centre 
from Rome. Finally the scene of the murders peculiarly favoured 
the German designs on Kiao-Chau. That much coveted harbour is 
in the very province where the missionaries met their end, and 
nothing could be more natural than that the reprisals of the Ger- 
man Government should be directed to that quarter. Under these 
circumstances Baron Von Heyking’s required instructions came to 
him with exceptional promptitude. We know what they were. On 
November 12th, the German squadron, under Admiral Von Diederichs, 
mysteriously left its anchorage at Woosung, and the following day it 
was known in the Treaty ports that the Germans had seized Kiao- 
Chau Bay, and had unfurled the Imperial flag over the Tsingtao fort. 

The position of Russia at thismoment must have been of considerable 
embarrassment. Secure in the ascendency of her diplomacy at Pekin, 
the German covp must have been altogether outside her calculations. 
The famous * sensitiveness of Germany in questions of right,” with 
which Baron Marschal Von Bieberstein had justified the intervention of 
the Kaiser in the Jameson raid, forbade any idea of so unceremonious 
2 swoop on Chinese territory. It was true that there were precedents 
for such swoops when redress for outrages could not be obtained, 
and it was also true that outrages were by no means uncommon 
in China. Still on former occasions the German Government had 
shown no disposition to take harsh measures, and the Russian 
Minister at Pekin could always see that the Tsung-li-Yamen gave 
satisfaction fully and promptly. As late as November, 1895, a German 
mission had been attacked near Swatow, and the customary redress 
had been offered and accepted. But if the action of Germany was 
unexpected, its scope and possible consequences were less easily calcul- 
able. Did Germany intend to remain at Kiao-Chau and if so, how 
much territory would she demand’ Was there an understanding 
between her and England, and if so, what were its objects? To what 
extent were Russian aspirations in the Gulf of Pechili threatened ? 
How would other Powers regard the grab? Might not the jealousy 
of France and the hair-brained impulsiveness of Japan provoke a 
general scramble ? 

For a great struggle in the Far East Russia was ill-prepared, 
seeing that her Siberian Railway was still under construction. On 
the other hand, it was vital to her that her expansion to the ice- 
free sea should not be barred. Hence a policy of caution and 
watchfulness imposed itself upon her. But the winter was approach- 
ing, and she could not keep herself ready for emergencies if she 
allowed her fleet, or any considerable part of it, to be frozen up 
at Vladivostock. The problem she had to solve, then, was this. She 
required a station for her fleet where she could watch the develop- 
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ment of events, but she did not wish to take it in sovereignty, either 
real or veiled, as this might be regarded as a reply to, or an arrange- 
ment with, Germany, and consequently would increase the chances of 
a perilous scramble. She overcame this difficulty by applying to the 
Chinese Government for permission to winter her squadron in Port 
Arthur, and this was readily granted. 

I think it right to say here that Russia’s action in this matter was 
perfectly justifiable, and scrupulously correct. Putting aside the 
question whether she intends to adhere to the terms of her limited 
tenancy of Port Arthur—a question which only ill-mannered news- 
papers would dream of discussing—it must be admitted that if she 
exaggerated the perils of the situation she took her precautions with a 
due sense of responsibility. 

When the facts of the Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur incidents have 
been thus stated, it becomes almost superfluous to explain the attitude 
of Lord Salisbury towards them. ‘Technically, neither incident 
afforded any ground for action on the part of this country, and, 
beyond testing the assurances of the Chinese Government with regard 
to the terms of the Russian tenancy of Port Arthur, and safeguarding 
British rights in that harbour, Lord Salisbury took no action. How- 
ever long Germany may have cherished designs on Kiao-Chau, her 
seizure of the Bay was colourably justified by the murder of her 
nationals in its vicinity, and the lease she subsequently extorted from 
China as a guarantee against further outrages, might find not a few 
constructive precedents in diplomatic history. Whatever may be 
Russia’s ultimate intentions with regard to Port Arthur, she has a 
perfect right to seek the hospitality of a Chinese harbour, and China 
can either grant or refuse that hospitality so long as her treaty 
obligations to other powers are duly observed. 

Criticisms of Lord Salisbury have, however, been numerous. So 
far as Port Arthur is concerned his attitude, I believe, has not been 
questioned in this country, but in Russia it has given rise to a con- 
siderable outcry in the newspapers. We have been asked, with some 
acerbity, why we sent warships to Port Arthur and none to Kiao- 
Chau? As a matter of fact we did send ships to Kiao-Chau, although 
it was scarcely necessary, seeing that under a lease which confers on 
Germany only just as much sovereignty as China herself exercised, 
our rights remain unaltered. Of course, were there any reason to 
suspect Germany of imposing restrictions on trade and shipping in her 
colonies, it might be desirable to test our rights. But the fact is there 
is no reason for any such suspicion. Hitherto Germany has made 
no distinction in her colonies between her own trade and the trade of 
other countries,’ and the considerations by which this policy of hers is 
actuated apply even more strongly to Kiao-Chau than to her other 
dependencies. With Russia, as with her ally France, it is very 


1) Parl. Paper: “ Commercial,”’ No, 5 (1895), pp. 12—18. 
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different. The Russian tariff in Asia is fatal to British trade,! and 
Russia installed in permanent sovereignty at Port Arthur would mean 
the exclusion, or at any rate the restriction, of the rights enjoyed by 
this country under the Chinese régime. Hence it was of importance 
to us to assert these rights. We enjoy them in virtue of Articles LIT. 
and LIV. of the Treaty of Tientsin, the former permitting “ British 
ships of war to visit all ports within the dominions of the Emperor of 
China,” and the latter allowing us “ free and equal participation in 
all privileges, immunities, and advantage that may have been or may 
be hereafter granted by His Majesty the Emperor of China to the 
Government or subjects of any other nation.’ ‘To assert these privi- 
leges we sent two ships of war to Port Arthur, and there can be little 
question that, under similar circumstances, Russia would have acted 
in the same way. 

Criticisms of Lord Salisbury’s apparent complaisance to Germany 
at IXiao-Chau have been more numerous. ‘They may be mostly 
classed under the following four heads :— 

1. The possession of Kiao-Chau will give a great impetus to 
German commercial rivalry with us in the Far East. 

2. It will help to make Germany a great naval power. 

3. Its strategical importance will render it a serious menace to us 
in case of war with Germany. 

4. We are facilitating the formation of an anti-English coalition of 
Germany, Russia, and France in the Far East. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this catalogue of perils is a mere 
array of unsubstantial bogies. Germany already has a large trade in 
the Far East, and, without coaling stations or other dependencies, she 
has not only acquired a considerable position in the Chinese treaty 
ports, but even in Eastern Siberia she has secured what a Russian 
official report® calls “a predominating influence in the import trade.” 
It is not likely that her commerce will be sensibly increased because 
she has added to her burdens and responsibilities the cost of governing, 
and care of keeping, a coaling station of her own, instead of buying 
coal in the cheapest local markets. Moreover, there is a very remote 
chance of Kiao-Chau becoming a great centre of trade. In spite of 
the multiplication of treaty ports the bulk of the foreign trade of 
China is transacted at Hong-Kong and Shanghai,* and this immense 
centralization tends to increase rather than diminish. 

The naval scare is but little better founded. So long as we are 
friendly with Germany, and our own naval expansion keeps its 

1) Gov. of India Trade Reports: ** Khorassan-Turkestan,”’ 1896-97. Dombay Gaz. 
Budget, Nov. 6, 1897. 

(2) Parl. Paper: Treaties between Her Majesty and the Emperor of China.’’ 1861. 

(8) Kovalevsky: ‘ The Industries of Russia,’’ vol. v., p. 208. 

(4) Consular Reports: Annual Series, No. 1,909 (1897), pp. 9, 10; No. 1,966 (1897), 
p. 2. The latter report is especially interesting on this point, as it is from Chefoo, the 
nearest Treaty port to Kiao-Chau. 
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present pace, the size of ‘her navy need not trouble us. In the 
present grouping of the Powers, it is of more immediate concern 
to Russia and France than to us; for it is a tradition of Russia 
that, in order to preserve the command of the Baltic, her fleet must 
be at least equal to the fleets of Germany and Sweden combined ; and 
France cannot afford, for many reasons, to allow Germany to gain on 
her in the naval race. Moreover, Germany does not increase her 
powers of industrial rivalry with us, when, to the physical drain and 
monetary cost of her huge army, she adds the burden of a fleet which 
may come within measurable distance of rivalling our own. As for 
the strategical importance of Kiao-Chau, it is, no doubt, very con- 
siderable ; but many gallons of water will flow down the Spree before 
the German Reichstag votes the funds t» make it a second Hong 
Kong, and even then it would be of little use if Germany did not at 
the same time hold command of the seas. 

The final criticism, while worthless in itself, raises an important 
question of high politics. It is worthless, because either there is 
alrealy a coalition of the three Powers, and in that event it would 
be dangerous for us to attempt to thwart Germany, or there is no 
coalition, and in that case we ought to be chary of doing anything 
which might provoke Germany into seeking participation in the anti- 
English policy of Russia and France. But this reference to the 
International situation is interesting, as raising the question whether 
Lord Salisbury was justified in straining his complaisance to Ger- 
many, as, in some quarters—especially in Russia—he is alleged to 
have done. Iam bound to say I think he was. Germany at Niao- 
Chau is a possibly friendly outpost against Franec- Russian encroach- 
ments in the Far East, for, as a great industrial and exporting 
power, she is almost as deeply interested in resisting them as we are. It 
is, no doubt, very desirable that England should be on good terms with 
Russia and France—no one has advocated such a rapprochement more 
persistently and earnestly than I—but, for the moment, it is unques- 
tionable that such friendly relations do not exist. While this is the 
situation, Lord Salisbury cannot do otherwise, at moments of crisis, 
than adapt his policy to it.. Our independence of the two alliances 
in which the Continental Powers are grouped would have no meaning 
unless we favoured the alliance which is the more favourable to us. 
No one can doubt which this is. The answer is written in many 
parts of the globe, but most conspicuously and explicitly in the 
struggle which took place two years ago among the Commissioners of the 
Egyptian Caisse over the proposed appropriation for the expenses of 
the Dongola expedition. The situation then illustrated is a reality it 
would be idle to deny; on the other hand, an equitable rapprochement 
between this country and Russia and France belongs unfortunately to 
the domain of academic politics. 

The events at Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur are not the only inci- 
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dents which have recently marked the re-opening of the Far Eastern 
(Question. The question of a fresh Chinese loan has still further 
accentuated the International rivalries of which the Middle Kingdom 
has become the arena. This question is, indeed, of far greater im- 
portance than the more or less veiled and strictly localised territorial 
raids which I have so far reviewed, for, in a financial form, it has 
opened, in the centre of the Empire, the very scramble which an 
excited public opinion imagined it detected at IXiao-Chau and 
Port Arthur. Its importance, too, is marked by the fact that 
as soon as it was raised Lord Salisbury’s attitude towards the de- 
velopment of events underwent a change, passing from negative 
watchfulness to active intervention. With the nature and scope of 
that intervention the country has expressed its unqualified conecur- 
rence. It is clear that if our immense interests in China are to be 
adequately protected, we must not allow the Empire to become the 
exclusive vassal of any foreign power or group of powers, and this is 
what must occur, in a thinly disguised form, if we abstain from 
competing with the state-guaranteed loan-mongering of Russia and 
France at Pekin. Moreover, it is unfair to say to China that she 
shall not raise her duties to provide interest on loans offered to her 
by others, if we are not prepared to assist her in extricating her- 
self from her financial embarrassments. We can safely and even profi- 
tably lend the money without rendering an increase of the burdens 
on trade necessary, and since the loan would be calculated to 
strengthen our influence at Pekin and thus advance our interests 
in the Far East, it was manifestly our duty to undertake it. The 
merit of Lord Salisbury’s scheme is that not only does it accomplish 
all these things, but by the conditions attached to it an important 
impulse is given to the stability of the Empire and the expansion of 
its commercial intercourse with the world at large. 

This brings me to the question—the most important of all—of 
the final aims of British policy in the Far East. What are those 
aims?’ Are we content to solve each separate crisis as it arises 
according to the exigencies of the moment, or have we a large 
constructive policy by which our attitude towards every event in the 
field of Far Eastern politics is governed? Recent events have 
apparently imposed upon ministers the serious consideration of this 
long neglected problem, and the diplomatic struggle over the loan 
negotiations at Pekin has given them the opportunity of proclaiming 
their conclusions to the world. From the abundant and emphatic 
statements which have been made on the subject, we have no difficulty 
in extracting a definite policy. Its aims may be thus summed up: 

(1) to preserve the political status quo in the Far East, and 

(2) to secure the unhampered circulation of the commerce of the 
world throughout the markets of China. 

It would, perhaps, be unkind to inquire too closely into the date of 
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origin of the first of these aims. It could scarcely have been held 
very strongly two years ago, when we declined to join Russia, France, 
and Germany in restraining Japan from a voracious attack on the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, or even a year ago, when we our- 
selves added Kokang and a few other trifles to our Burmese pos- 
sessions. ‘This, however, is of little practical moment. 'The important 
point is that this principle is henceforth an integral part of our 
Imperial policy, and that we have declared our intention of defend- 
ing it, as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has told us, “even at the cost 
of war.”’ 

Now this is a serious liability for Great Britain to undertake. It 
is the Monroe Doctrine applied by this country to the whole of 
South-Eastern Asia. There is no exaggeration in this description of 
it, for tae very language of Monroeism has been officially employed in 
expounding it. In his famous Presidential message of December 2, 
1823, Mr. Monroe declared that “the American Continents 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonisation 
by any European Powers.” In his speech to the Swansea Chamber 
of Commerce a fortnight ago the Chancellor of the [Exchequer 
said : “ We do not regard China as a place for conquest or colonisation 
by any European or other Power.” The resemblance is striking and 
significant. What justification have we for taking upon ourselves 
so grave a responsibility? It wants very little reflection to see 
that the action of the Government is amply justified, and that if 
it is of unusual gravity it is our only alternative to still more serious 
responsibilities. 

Of two things, one. LEither the nibblings and pilferings and 
grabbings which have been going on during the last forty years on the 
coasts and frontiers of China must end in partition, or the substantial 
integrity of the Empire must be effectively guaranteed in some way 
or other. Partition would, no doubt, suit Russia and France, for 
whatever they obtained as their share would bring them substantial 
gain. Their present trade with the Empire is small, and if they 
applied their protective tariffs to new areas this trade would be 
considerably increased. Moreover, Russia would gain by a connatural 
extension of dominion, by direct access to the China Seas, and by 
the extraordinary prepotent faculty she possesses of assimilating the 
Asiatic races." To England, on the other hand, a partition of China 
would mean an immense immediate loss and a crushing extension of 
her Imperial burdens and responsibilities. ‘l'o-day eighty per cent. 
of the foreign trade of China goes through her hands. If in a 
partition she secured even half the Empire, she would find her 
merchants and ships shut out from the other half, and thus the 
legitimate expansion of her trade, if not the actual volume of it, 

(1) ** Russia, Mongolia, and China.’’ By Elisée Reclus. (Contemporary Review, 
May, 1895, p. 621.) 
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would be cut down by about fifty per cent. On the present figures 
this would amount to a loss of about £18,000,000 a year. But this 
is not all. She would have administrative expenses and political 
cares where to-day she has neither one nor the other. She would 
want a large army with which to govern an alien people whom she 
cannot assimilate, and to protect her land frontiers against at least 
two first-class military and naval powers. As it is, at the present 
moment, we find that our Colonial responsibilities are rendering a 
large increase in the army necessary. A partitioned China would 
probably require of us on a peace footing another 100,000 men, 
while the increased risks of war by land would bring us face to face 
with conscription, a palsy which would strike at the very root of 
our commercial and industrial predominance. For these reasons, 
among many others of minor importance, it seems to me clear that 
our Asiatic Monroe Doctrine is justified, nay, that it is a vital 
necessity to us. 

The second article in our new China policy—the opening up of the 
whole country to the unfettered commerce of the world—is not new. 
It is as old as, if not older than, the Treaty of Nankin. Forty-one 
years ago Lord Clarendon expressed it with a force and comprehen- 
siveness to which neither Mr. Balfour nor Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
could add anything. In his instructions to Lord Elgin, in 1857, he 
wrote :— 

“The trade [of China], at present, is confined to five ports, to which alone 
foreigners are entitled to resort, and from which alone Chinese vessels may pro- 
ceed for purposes of trade to the island of Hong Kong. It will be one of the 
main objects of your Excellency’s mission to endeavour to liberate the trade of 
China from these restrictions, and to induce the Chinese Government to consent to 
throw open the ports of China generally to foreign commerce, and to allow the 
subjects of foreign Powers freely to communicate with the great cities in the 
interior, but more especially with those which are situated on the large rivers, 
and those lying immediately within the sea-board of the north-eastern coast.”’ ! 
In the same despatch Lord Clarendon advocated the regulation and 
reduction of the internal /ii/n duties, which the Treaty of Nankin 
had vainly attempted to fix, and which are still the main obstruction 
to full commercial intercourse. This also is our policy to-day. 

Now, with regard to the first part of this policy, the declaration of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is sufficient, provided we can convince 
Foreign Powers that we mean what we say. But this does not apply 
to the second part. The fact that this aspiration of ours is of so con- 
siderable an antiquity, and that, since it has existed, it has achieved 
comparatively so little, shows that something more than words is 
required. The great question at the present moment, then, is—How 
can we secure our design of throwing open China freely to the 
commerce of the world ? 


(1) Blue Book: ‘* Earl of Elgin’s Special Mission to China and Japan,’’ 1857—59, 
p. 4. 
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In my humble opinion there are two ways in which we might 
attempt to do this. The opening of sea-ports need not present any 
serious difficulties, and I will not stop to discuss it. The chief stum- 
bling-block is presented by the /ikin duties, which hitherto have 
baffled the best statesmanship concerned with the China question. 
These duties are supposed to be fixed by treaty, but, as a matter of 
fact, the provincial authorities levy whatever they think proper, and 
their exactions consequently hold the whole export and import trade 
of the interior in check. The Chinese Government was induced to 
agree by treaty that through-passes, over-riding the /i/in, should 
be granted at the Treaty Ports. Merchants have, however, long 
ceased to apply for them. They are difficult to get, and when got 
are of little avail. Even if an importer takes matters with a high 
hand, insists on his rights, and secures the ultimate delivery of his 
goods to their consignee, at Treaty rates, he is baffled in the end, for 
the authorities track out the goods and force the unhappy consignee 
to pay all the dues of which they consider themselves to have been 
defrauded. Under these circumstances commercial intercourse is 
bound to be difficult. 

Now it is clear that the whole mischief arises from the weakness of 
the Central Government. ‘There is no uniform system of taxation in 
the provinces, and all the local officials, from the governors down- 
wards, are more or less farmers of revenue, who collect as much as 
they can, and hand over to their superiors as little as is consistent 
with their personal safety and material interests. To remedy this 
state of affairs either the Central Government should be reformed and 
strengthened, or the provincial finances should be submitted to direct 
European supervision. The latter of these suggestions has been well 
argued by Mr.Consul Brennan, of Chefoo,' and it seems to me to deserve 
the earnest consideration of the statesmen of Europe. Mr. Brennan 
suggests that ‘the number, position, and tariff of the ///in stations 
shall be a matter of International arrangement, and that the present 
likin collectorate shall be replaced by a foreign administration on the 
model of the foreign maritime customs.” That such an administra- 
tion would very soon quadruple the volume of trade and hence largely 
augment the yield both of customs and /‘/in dues, even at a reduced 
tariff, requires no demonstration. 

What has especially attracted me in Mr. Brennan's proposal, 
however, is that it seems to contain the germs of an arrangement, 
by which the whole Far Eastern question—territorial as well as 
commercial—might probably be solved. If, following the example 
of the Anglo-French treaty, relating to Siam, we could’ come to 
an arrangement with the Powers interested in China, to mark off 
the great commercial and productive regions of China, to guarantee 
their integrity and independence, and equip them with a foreign 


(1) Consular Reports: Annual Series, Ne. 1,909, ‘* China ” (1897). p. 62. 
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fiscal administration, such as Mr. Brennan suggests, the anxieties 
and perils which now beset us in the Far Kast, would disappear, 
and the policy for which we are now striving would be virtually 
realised. Probably such an arrangement would not suit Powers who 
are bent on conquest, but it is worth their consideration whether i 
would not be preferable to hugging schemes, which can only be 
carried out at the cost of a great war. Moreover, a participation in 
the management of the /i//n dues would give all the Powers an interest 
in the maintenance of the territorial integrity of China. 

In default of an International understanding, there still remains 
the chance of reforming and strengthening the Central Government 
of China by the support and counsels of a friendly Power at Pekin. 
No doubt it is a very remote chance. Our Ministers have frequently 
sought for it. In 1865, Sir Frederick Bruce spoke plainly to Princ 
Kung on the subject in the open Tsung-li-Yamen. ‘I warn your 
Highness,” he said, “ that until the Central Government takes into its 
own hands the administration of its finances, and organisation of its 
kixecutive, it has no protection against deceit and the disaster 
entails. It is for the Chinese Government to consider whether it will 
listen to this warning, given in no unfriendly spirit, or not.” For 


g, 2 
thirty-six years and more, the Chinese have proved deaf to this and 
similar warnings. Perhaps under the influence of their present 


financial embarrassments, they may become more amenable to reason. 
At any rate we should lose no opportunity of trying to persuade them. 

But if we are to undertake this task we must make up our minds 
that the spirit which is animating us to-day shall be maintained. 
China, with the natural instinct of her weakness, will not place her- 
self in the hands of any Power of whose disinterestedness she is not 
convinced, and, above all, who has not proved herself to be the 
mightiest of all the Powers, and to be ready to put forth her might 
when the occasion requires it. Of our disinterestedness we need not 
try to persuade her; but after the apathy and timorousness we have 
exhibited for many years past in the Far East, she will require some 
proof that we have really awoke, and that our natural strength has 
not abated. If we can give her this proof, the rest will, I am per- 
suaded, be easy. The Chinese are not a degenerate race, however 
corrupt their Government and administrative machinery may be. 
They are not fighting men turned out to grass like the Turks, but 
the cultivated product of a civilisation which, in its way, is high, 
and capable, on its own lines, of many good things. With a 
Palmerston at home and a Stratford Canning at Pekin we should 
make another China, and then, once she were strong and well 
governed, there would be no longer a Far Eastern (Question to 
disturb the peace of the world. 

DirLomaticvrs. 
VOL, LXUI. N.S. z 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BRIGADE OF THE MONSTROUS 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—Standing at the beginning of another year, and peering with shaded 
eye into the dim recesses of the future, one wonders whether the possibili- 
ties of the next twelve months can be so grasped and utilised, as to 
offer solutions to two of the most difficult national and social problems 
which press ever more and mere upon the thinking men and women of 
our generation. 

The first has received serious consideration in Miss Hogarth’s admirable 
paper in the December number of the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled 
‘**'The Monstrous Regiment of Women,” or to use a term employed by 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick in a recent lecture, “The surplus million,” who no 
longer enjoy “a dual outlook,” having passed the first decade of grown- 
up life. The choiceof a name, however, is a trifling thing compared with 
the plain, simple fact. Lady Warwick calls them ‘ unmarrying women,” 
which is certainly a more gracious title, because, as a journalist has 
pointed out, there is a world of distinction between the “ unmarrying ” 
and the “unmarried ” woman. Nevertheless, the “surplus ” remains. 

The second problem is the Agricultural one. After years of apathy and 
indifference, bad crops and unscientific methods, wholesale desertion of 
the villages for the towns, or emigration to foreign countries, the nation 
is at last awakened to the fact, that the thrifty Frenchman, the needy 
German, and the generally wide-awake foreigner, has been extracting 
millions of money from the British farmyard, whilst the British consumer 
has been congratulating himself upon paying very cheaply for Danish 
butter, French eggs and poultry, sausages and the like “made in Ger- 
many”; and all the while “the middleman” has been gathering a big 
fortune. However, the awakening has come at last, and fortunately many 
large landowners and patriotic public men and women are earnestly trying 
to find a remedy, and one of the signs of the times is the prominence 
given to agriculture in the current magazines and daily papers. It is 
no longer viewed as a subject—dull, uninteresting, and unprofitable, but 
more and more is it borne in upon the mind of the public, that directly 
or indirectly England will stand or fall by the cultivation and produc- 
tion of her agricultural resources. To mention the names of only a few 
men who are steadily facing out this question, will help to prove its 
enormous importance. Lord Winchilsea’s work is too well known to need 
comment ; to him belongs, perhaps, more than to any one else, the honour 
of arousing the apathetic consumer, and showing him the error of his 
ways. ‘The names of Lord Monteagle and Mr. Horace Plunkett have 
hecome household words in Ireland, for their almost superhuman efforts 
in that country—-efforts which are now happily being crowned with 
suecess. The Duke of Bedford has been so successful with his fruit farm, 
that when apples were being sold in the country for ls. and ls. 6d. a 
bushel, those from the Woburn farm were selling, in Covent Garden, for 4s. 
and &s. a bushel, “ because they were good varieties, and had been care- 
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fully grown and marketed.” His Grace has just presented each of his 
tenants with a book, How to grow Fruit on his Estates. 

It is, however, the Countess of Warwick who has grasped the idea 
of some possible connection in the solution of these two problems, and 
has set forth her views in an article, in the Land Mugazine, entitled, 
“Women and the Future of Agriculture.” The article has aroused the 
interest of the Press far and wide, and on the whole—allowing for the 
inevitable cheap ridicule—the criticisms have been favourable. The 
scheme has been described as “daringly original and entertaining ” ; 
“a courageous proposal”; “the novel and what appears to be not an 
impracticable scheme”; &c., &e. On the other hand, it is foolish of 
writers, who have not troubled to read the article with care, to head 
their criticisms, ‘‘A Scheme for Female Hodges,” “Women as Farm 
Labourers,” or to insinuate that women should try to push men out of 
their own legitimate scheme of agriculture. Those who know Lady 
Warwick could never think that she would suggest degrading women 
into “farm labourers” or “female hodges.” Fruit and flower growing, 
bee keeping, jam making—what is there degrading in these occupations ? 
And if poultry, pigs, and cows are kept in the settlements, it is pre- 
sumably possible that a few “male hodges” might be employed by the 
community to do the rough and dirty work. 

Perhaps it would be well, however, to deal briefly with the scheme 
as a whole, in order to point out the possibilities of forming an “ Agri- 
cultural Brigade” to Miss Hogarth’s ‘‘ Monstrous Regiment of Women.” 
If the brigade is limited to two or three companies for the present, 
the effort to keep even this number of privates out of London will not 
have been in vain. 

It has a threefold object :—(1).To open a new field of work and 
means of livelihood for women (notably the class described as the 
daughters of professional men). (2) To stay the depopulation of our 
villages. (3) To keep some of the money in this country which is 
annually spent in foreign dairy, poultry, and horticultural produce. 

Now it is proposed to form, in the first place, an Agricultural Train- 
ing College for Women; and simultaneously around this, on the same 
estate, to build some ten or twelve cottages standing in two, three, or 
four acres of ground, which will form the agricultural settlement. The 
College will be in the centre, and will be worked by responsible people 
—not necessarily women—chosen for their experience and ability in 
organization and agricultural work. The theoretical classes will include 
botany, geology, entomology (insect-pests), horticulture, poultry, and 
bee keeping, fruit and flower growing, book-keeping ; whilst the prac- 
tical work will embrace flower and fruit growing, bee keeping, jam 
making, bottling fruit, home-made wines ; dairy work, milk, butter, and 
especially soft cheese making; pig keeping, poultry rearing—turkeys, 
ducks, geese, guinea fowls, &c., for market, and for sale of eggs. Re- 
cognising the necessity for recreation and culture, Lady Warwick pro- 
poses in her scheme that games and physical exercises shall take an 
important place in the college curriculum, whilst a library, a literary 
and debating club, and regular lectures will minister to the intellectual 
side of the students, and foster opportunities for social intercourse 
amongst the settlers, who will, of course, be expected to participate in 
the internal life of the college. The fees will be moderate, in order to 
reach the class whom it is proposed to benefit. 

Opportunities for individual scope and ability will be afforded by the 
allotments—for which a certain portion of the College grounds will be 
reserved, and which will be granted to students under certain conditions. 
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The cultivation of these allotments will provide an important link between 
the College Classes and settlement work, as it is reasonably expected that 
a percentage of students will afterwards join the agricultural settlements. 

Another feature set forth in the scheme has the recommendation of 
novelty, viz., the employment of domestic-economy students to «do the 
necessary domestic work of the house. A large number of middle-class 
women have availed themselves of the Technical Instruction classes in 
cookery, laundry, and housewifery; why not employ them instead of 
wrestling with the ever-prominent servant question? In return for their 
services the College fees will be remitted, and they may be allowed half 
time to take up one or two branches laid down in the College curriculum. 

It has been objected that the foundation of sucha College is unnecessary, 
as all these requirements are met by the Swanley Horticultural College. 
No one will deny to Swanley the honour of being the first to open its doors 
to women students in horticulture, or wish to rob it of any of its well- 
earned distinction. But, like all pioneers of fresh ideas and outlets for 
human energy, the supply becomes unequal to the demand made by the 
very exponents of those ideas and energies. Added to which, the fact of 
the women students at Swanley being under a committee of ladies who are 
to a certain extent independent of the principal of the College, provides an 
elenent of weakness. But apart from all considerations of this kind, there 
is surely room in the whole of England for two such institutions, and as 
Lady Warwick expressly mentions the Midlands, or Eastern Counties, there 
should be no question of conflicting interests. 

Passing from the College to the agricultural settlement, which will be in 
its near neighbourhood, it has been previously stated that it is proposed in 
the scheme to build from ten to twenty cottages standing in plots of ground 
from two to four acres. These cottages will be planned for the accommo- 
dation of two gentlewomen, with three or five rooms, kitchen, scullery, and 
porch, with a weekly rental of from 10s. upwards. Each cottage will be 
occupied by two women, either as partners or as “ head ” and “ subordinate.’ 
Only those will be eligible who can show practical experience of gardening 
or of dairy work, &c., or who hold certificates from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, or from the technical instruction classes, given under the County 
Council, in horticulture, bee-keeping, dairy work, &c. They must also 
possess incomes of at least £20 to £50 a year each. 

The settlers will be expected to cultivate their ground on any of the 
suggested lines at their own choice, but under the direction of the College 
Inanacer. 

The produce will be sent to the College depot, and from there to the 
regular markets. The amount realised by the sale will be returned to the 
producer. It has been estimated by a competent authority on small farms 
and agricultural produce that at least £30 to £50 a year can easily be made 
by bee, poultry, and pig keeping, leaving flowers and fruit, for which there 
is alwaysa ready sale, out of the question. 

As far as possible, the settlement and College will work in co-operation, 
and jointly produce the chief food—except meat-—for their consumption. 
Laundry work will be carried out in this way, and possibly a mess- 
room, which would save the settlers the trouble of preparing their food, 
or worse still from going without it. 

This, in brief, is the outline of Lady Warwick’s scheme. That in theory 
it is excellent, no one attempts to deny, it only remains to be seen whether 
the public-spirited men and women, who profess deep interest in both 
questions, will come forward and give the necessary personal and financial 
support which will enabie her to carry out this great and arduous under- 
taking. Obvionsly, it is women to whom it shculd appeal especially. 
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People have said that those whom it is proposed to benefit, will still 
prefer to swarm into London, and live on starvation pay, for the sake of the 
excitement, intercourse, and cheap amusement to be obtained there. But is 
amusement cheap enough to be obtained, and can pleasant intercourse be 
indulged in, after twelve and fourteen hours of incessant toil, for which 
the most miserable pittance is obtained? What heart is left for amuse- 
ment? What enjoyment in meeting a friend when hunger and misery 
surround the once brave spirit? No wonder some of those who have tried 
to make a living out of journalism, sink, as Miss Hogarth says, to the 
“tout, who lives by pouncing upon little scraps of information” —often 
wickedly untrue—* and hawking them round to the different newspaper 
oftices ’—for the miserable « shillings and half-crowns doled out by the 
shrewd business manager.” No wonder the writer asks with indignation, 
“Ts that a life which commends itself to an educated woman ?” 

Is it possible, that after ten years only of emancipation, the taste 
of the average woman is so vitiated as to prefer such an existence to that 
of one spent in healthy and honest out-of-door work, which will enable 
the soul and body to expand as well asthe mind. As to social intercourse, 
in these days of bicycles and rapid locomotion, the ever awakening and 
widening interest in our fellow creatures, and the growing belief in the 
doctrine of the “ brotherhood of man, and the fatherhood of God,” there 
is little fear of isolation and monotony, especially when the leaders have 
big hearts and brains. 

No, judging from the spirit of the times, there are many women ready 
and willing at once to enlist in this agricultural brigade, and to put 
heart and soul into the grand work of bringing back country life to 
England, and so assist in strengthening not only the national, but the 
Imperial life of our Empire. 

EpiItH BRADLEY. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR SPORTING LITERATURE 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnigutity Review. 


Srr,—I herewith send you my views of the controversy between Mr. 
W. A. Baillie-Grohman and Mr. Hedley Peek, and I may premise that I 
am acquainted with the two correspondents in so far as I have exchanged 
letters with both. 

1 could not well decline this request, as any one witha knowledge of old 
sporting literature cannot for a moment doubt, that, with the exception of a 
few quite immaterial details, Mr. Baillie-Grohman is in the right and 
Mr. Peek in the wrong. Unfortunately there are not only the mistakes 
already pointed out by Mr. Grohman, the justice of whose criticism cannot 
be denied by any expert, but there are besides such a quantity of errors 
and instances of carelessness on the part of Mr. Peek, that too much con- 
sideration for him would expose one to blame. 

A bad case is not improved by obstinate insistence, and very little good 
can be said of Mr. Peek’s case, yet he makes it only worse by his defence, 
which exposes the deficiency of his knowledge still more. I keep to the 
order in which the articles are treated in the FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW, as it 
is a goodsummary.'! Taking for granted that Mr. Peek acknowledges that 


(Uy Articles by Mr. Grohman: Academy, April 10, 1897; Land and Water, June 26, 
1897 ; Fortnightly Review, August, 1897; Land and Water, December 18, 1897; and 
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those criticisms by Mr. Grohman which he has not contradicted in his 
article in the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW of last November are fully justified, I 
will now proceed to examine those of Mr. Peek’s assertions which he still 
defends, 

I am of the opinion, generally speaking, that the question whether 
England or the Continent possess the largest collections of books and prints 
on the subject, is one difficult to decide. Several of the larger collections 
of England have been lately destroyed. On the Continent there are old 
collections which in some casesare inaccessible. A definite verdict [ would 
not like to express ; the same I would like to say respecting the number of 
English authors. Counting ali the works mentioned by Souhart' as 
attributable to English authors, there are 169, including periodicals 
(anonymous). Nevertheless, I am with Mr. Peek that the number of 
authors may be larger.? 

In his letter to the Academy, Mr. Peek states that he knew and mentioned 
in his Badminton Magazine article, September, 1895, that Turbervile’s Art of 
Venerie was a translation from the French, and, moreover, of Du Fouilloux’s 
Venerie (with the use of the woodcuts from this work) and of other foreign 
writers. This assertion of Mr. Peek is incorrect. Not one line of this 
article mentions the name of Du Fouilloux. Also in Poetry of Sport, pp. 
23-24, where acknowledgment was due to Du Fouilloux, the name is not 
mentioned ; likewise p. 38, where Zhe Blazon is reprinted, the origin of 
this poem is not acknowledged. After this, what is one to think of 
Mr. Peek? I can find no reference to the origin of the woodcuts. Even 
had he given the above information, Souhart preceded him by ten years in 
the discovery and publication of the facts. 

Certainly Mr. Peek only is to be blamed that he has no acquaintance 
whatever of the existing bibliographical works on sport. Had he known 
any of them it is here that it would have been imperative on his part to 
mention them. J have very great doubts, however, that although he 
possessed Du Fouilloux, he had noticed the identity of both works. Turber- 
vile’s additions are so rare and short that it requires often the greatest 
vigilance to discover them; only thus can we explain Mr. Peek’s 
mistakes, which otherwise are inexplicable. Thus the confusion between 
Bretagne and Brittania, although “ the Isles of Armoric” stand next to it. 
Again, that the uniformity of the methods of hunting in the two countries 
did not strike him is odd! He alludes repeatedly to his knowledge of 
English sport—how exact that knowledge is, is conclusively shown by the 
following : In 1547 the English did not hunt the stag in the open with 
hounds, but coursed them in enclosures and chased them on horseback 
armed with swords.* In 1603 James I. begs Henry IV. of France to send 
him huntsmen* to teach the English par force hunting, which is described 
by Turbervile’s translation, and which Mr. Peek believes was then (1575) 
in fashion in England. 

Wild boar seem to have disappeared in England under Henry II. ; in 
other words, before the end of the twelfth century, and James I.’s efforts 


December 25, 1897. Articles by Mr. Peek: ‘‘ Badminton Library,’’ volume, Poetry of 
Sport ; Badminton Magazine, August, September, and November, 1895; February, April, 
June, September, 1896; March and July, 1897 ; Academy, May 1, 1897; Lortnightly 
Review, November, 1897: Land and Water, December 25, 1897. 

(1) Bibliographie generale des ouvrages suv la chasse, Paris, 1886. 

(2) Owing to Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s absence abroad, certain corrections to his article 
were received too late for press. [Ep. F. R.] 

(3) Maréchal de Vieilleville, Memoires, liv. II., chap. 4. 

(4) Jullien, La Chasse, son histoire et sa léquslation; Reims, 1868; p. 199. Noirmont, 
Histoire de la Chasse en France D4 Paris, 1867 ; Tom. ies p- 191. Salnove, La Venerie 
royale; Paris, 1665; p. 29. 
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to reintroduce them into the New Forest seem to have been futile. Mr. 
Peek, on the other hand, writes as if he believed that Turbervile hunted 
them in England. Also, as he does not include the wild goat among the 
three exceptions! of animals hunted in England (p. 799), and also makes 
no allusion to such exception in the Badminton Magazine, p, 223, it is plain 
that he includes chamois and ibex among the fauna of Britain of that 
date! The above will suffice as samples of the numerous similar faults to 
be found. When Mr. Peek cites Du Fouilloux’s first edition as of 
1560-61, he is unscientific (uwnissentschaftlich) ; where the date of the 
printing is given, such date alone should be mentioned, and not that of the 
* Privilege” as well. None of Mr. Peek’s similar references come up to 
the recognised requirements. It is usual to cite all one’s sources, and, in 
the case of works not well known, the whole title should be given. With 
rare books and pictures corresponding numbers in catalogues and_biblio- 
graphical works of reference should be given. One also should not waver 
between different dates of the same edition. Mr. Peek is also ignorant of 
the fact that Turbervile could not possibly have used the first edition of 
Du Fouilloux, for he has not noticed that Turbervile reproduced the 
publisher’s addition which was included for the first time in the edition of 
1573, i.e., the excerpts from Loy Phébus, the same Roy Phébus to whom, 
after a superficial reading of the English translation of Lacroix’s Moyen- 
Age, Mr. Peek attributes such entirely incorrect dates. Similar is the 
mistake he makes in respect to Olaus Mugnus, 1555, for he has not 
noticed that he is not using the first edition, but has taken his pictures 
from a later reprint, probably the Antwerp edition of 1562 (see Badmin- 
ton Magazine, 554-6). Battue-hunting, as described by Mr. Peek (p. 799), 
is an impossible conception. Mr. Grohman is perfectly in the right in all 
his remarks on this subject. 

It is no disgrace not to understand German ; I myself can neither write 
nor speak English, but only read it. But Mr. Peek, knowing no German, 
speaks, nevertheless, constantly of the “difficult old German,” which, 
after all, he appears to have at last deciphered. Worst of all is Mr. 
Peek’s obstinate denial that Ridinger was a German ; whoever told him 
this was no true friend of his. How can anyone who wishes his efforts in 
the field of research to be taken seriously make himself so eternally 
laughable ? When I made this suggestion, in following up the matter, 
to the authorities of the Royal Collection of Prints and Library here, they 
laughed in my face at the idea. A glance at the Nour. Bibliographie 
Universelle would have shown him that Ridinger’s grandfather was an 
artist and native of Augsburg? (he became a citizen of Ulm, in Suabia, 
where Ridinger was born in 1698). But as, according to Mr. Peek, Suabia 
is not in Germany, he may also believe that Augsburg is in Switzerland. 

Were Mr. Peek acquainted with the German customs of the chase, 
which all he has written proves he is not, he would never have supposed 
or insisted that Ridinger had ever been a Jager. In those days the Jédgerei 
was a guild requiring apprenticeship examination, “ freedom,” and license, 
or indenture, Lehrbrief. Nothing of the kind is known concerning Ridinger, 

Mr. Grohman, on the other hand, as far as I know, is mistaken when he 
gives Blumenbach the title of Baron; he died in 1840 and not in 1841. 
But when Mr. Peek talks of Blumenbach as a contemporary of Ridinger 
he goes somewhat too far. Can one describe Mr. Gladstone as a con- 
temporary of Napoleon I.? I should doubt this. The spelling of his 
name is, as Mr. Peck says, no guide and carries no weight. 


) Turbervile; 1611; p. 145. 


ql 
(2) Weyermann, Ulm, 1829, tom, TI... p. 419; Ulm, 1793, tom. I, p. 437. 
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Mr. Peek, p. 801, denies the justice of Mr. Grohman’s reproaches that 
he used foreign prints to illustrate English poems. Certainly in those 
cases where the anachronism is apparent, such use of foreign prints should 
have been omitted. Mr. Grohman speaks also only of “twenty prints 
older than two hundred years,” so that Mr. Peek’s answer respecting 
‘ninety-one,” prints is not to the point. Icount, exclusive of three tail-pieces, 
twenty-two older than two hundred years, of which only three are declared 
to be of English origin by the authorities of our Royal Print Collection. 
Thus Mr. Grohman is again right, although one cannot deny Mr. Peek’s 
assertion that Hollar’s woodeuts should count for England because they 
were taken from Barlow’s series.' 

I can in no way assent or approve of the reason Mr. Peek gives for the 
entire omission of sources from which he took his matter. 

When to this exposition of mistakes, one adds numerous instances of 
errors in copying quotations, mistakes in translating, carelessness in read- 
ing, and in the conclusions drawn from such reading, all of which I am 
prepared to prove in detail—space lacking here—it is to my regret cer- 
tainly impossible for me to return a more favourable verdict for Mr. Peek. 
Mr. Peek should in future aim to copy the scientific accuracy and con- 
scientious methods of his countryman, the author of the excellent Biblio- 
theca Accipitraria,; the latter will show him what work of this kind should 
be like. 

BARON CHRISTOPH BIEDERMANN. 

RAEKNITZ, NEAR DRESDEN. 

January 14th, 1898. 


(1) Parthey, Nr. 2028-2040, Sequence in P.O.S., 2059, 2034, 2033, 2031, 2035, 2040, 
2037, 2032, 2036. 
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